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Si  Rri!isi:i>  by  tlie  AiiKM-iciiii  dcelaration  of  war,  enacted  h\ 
a  weak  puAver  tjiiite  iiii])fej)ai'e(l,  a;i:;iinst  a  strong  power  com- 
}tletely  urnietl  and  foniiidalile,  but  witlioiit  siiilicieiit  forces  in 
America,  because  made  tolielicvc  tliat  the  United  States  dared 
not  venture  sncli  a  eotillict,  tbe  15ritisli  government  held  ofi' 
liostilities,  a;id  tried  to  pacify  the  I'liited  States,  (hiring  several 
months  after  they  feebly  essayed  war,  disastrously  by  land  for 
coiujiiest,  gloriously  for  defence  at  sea.  The  liritish  minister 
at  Wasliington,  who  assured  his  government  that  there  would 
be  no  war,  nor  any  thing  worse  than  angry  comj)laints,  stopped 
at  Halifax,  on  his  way  home,  to  try  and  make  peace.     Within 
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II  week  of  tlic  ilccliinitioti  df  Wiir,  the  (ifTciisivo  OrderiJ  in 
(!()iiiu'il  lii'iiij^  rc|Miilc(I,  imtliiiijr  rciiuiiiioil  to  li^ilit  iiboiit  hut 
iinprccsint'iit.  l-'ostcr,  the  jilciiiicitcntiaiT,  tlicrcrin'c  iiidiircil 
Provost,  llio  Ciiiiiiiliaii  ^invc  M(ir-;;v'i':M'al,  to  dcspiitcli  liis  ;i<ljii- 
taiif-^ri'iieral,  IJavnts.  an  ill.  tcnris,  wh'.- !i  inislcd  <i('ii(ral  I>fur- 
Immil  to  Milist'rilit'  ail  ai'iiiislicf,  rojcctL-:!  I'V  tlic  I'l'oiilciit  in 
August,  181  :i.  With  tlu-  first  IJritish  forces  uiiivcil  in  Anu'- 
rica.  Admiral  Waneii,  in  So|ttt'ndiii',  iSlli,  iiiori'  ot  Jiacilicator 
than  coinliatant,  rciicatcd  jtacilic  overtures,  which  the  i''-esi- 
ik'iit  a;^ain  rejeeted.  IJesidc  repeal  of  the  ohnoxious  Orih'rs 
in  Comieil,  iiiv(dviii;^  only  the  eonuuercial  t|Uesiii)n,  Madison 
and  Monroe,  solitary  and  alone,  coiistitiitin;!;  nearly  the  whole 
^o\eriiiiH'iil  in  the  de.-ert  capital  when  ('onj^ress  were  not  in 
session,  liriidy  and  fortiniati'ly  reipiired  that  the  Oi'ders  in 
(!oiincil  sliouhl  not  hi'  i-e)ieated  ;  and.  in  addition  to  reiiiovai 
ot"  thai  coiiiiiiereial  cause  of  war,  that  the  peisonal  iph>ti(in  of 
iinpressiueiit  iiiiist  he  settled,  liy  not  only  eosatioii  of  its  prac- 
tice and  lilieration  of  its  American  victims,  hut  also  some  set- 
tlement of  the  jirinciple  in  eonllict.  Those  terms  were  scouted 
hy  (Ireat  I'rilain.  and  prohiihly  would  nvvrv  have  heeii  suh- 
mittcd  to  liy  a  naliou  niiich  more  unanimous  and  powerful  to 
assert  the  ritrht.  tlitin  the  I'nited  States  wui'c  the  wronu',  of  im- 
pressment. Suipri.-ed  hy  unlooked-for  war,  and  provoked  hy 
reitcraied  rejection  of  their  terms  of  accommodatiiui,  the 
mini-terial  successor  of  Pitt's  insuperahle  iinti-(iallican  j)olicy, 
!oii<;-  after  his  death,  at  last  marvidlously  successful,  and  elateil 
liy  Napoleon's  rexerses  of  1sl-"»  m  Saxony,  following;  those  of 
iSlli  in  J{u:->ia.  met  I'arliameiit  in  IS14,  in  haii^dity  exaspera- 
tion a_i:ainst  an  insolent  and  despised  transatlantic  as.-iailant. 
Their  loiii;-deferred  manife.-to,  fabricated  hy  tlie  adiidralty 
jud^e  Scott,  afterwards  liord  StowoU,  was  pointed  with  the 
(tomnioii  Uritish  malediction,  denoiincinji  to  JSritish  ahhorreneo 
American  suhservii'ncy  to  the  French  jacohin  usuriier,  tho 
defeated  Emperor,  and  to  the  Irish  Amerieani/.ed  traitors  who 
contaminated  American  politics.  Embittered  hostilities  bejijaii, 
with  ruthless  retaliation.  Notwithstandiiiir  a  few  precious  un- 
hioked-for  naval  victories,  universal  defeat  by  land,  want  of 
funds,  dread  of  taxes,  inaptitude  of  the  executive  for  war,  and 
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lojrishitivo  fear  to  »iito  its  exijfont'ios,  co-oporated  with  British 
power  and  deteruiination  avoweil  to  piiiiisli  and  fruHli  their  un- 
natural American  oftspiin^'. 

The  Coii^jress  wliieh  declared  war,  without  votin;^  ndoqualc 
melius  i'or  waj^iii;^  it,  liopiii;^  with  the  executive  to  escape  its 
hardships,  hy  one  ot"  their  lust  expedients,  on  the  the  od  of 
Miircli,  liSl!?,  exclude(l,  from  and  after  the  war,  all  IJritish 
per>ons  —  not  only  seamen,  hut  all  IJritish  persons  —  from  all 
American  vessels,  private  and  piil»lic ;  in  the  vain  ho|H',  hy  tho 
removal  ol"  the  suhjects  of  iiiipressnient,  that  its  odious  practice 
nii,i;ht  expire  in  the  mere  assertion  (»f  a  harmless  principle, 
against  which  we  need  not  contend  in  arms.  That  unavailiiif^ 
concession  then  becaino,  as  I  helieve  it  yet  remains,  a  dead 
letter  on  our  code:  discriniiiiatiiiL',  contrary  to  tin;  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  hetwecn  native  and  naturalized 
citizens,  and  hy  repression  mostly  inoperative,  since  discounte- 
nanced hy  the  doctrines  <d'  that  declaration,  vainly  attempting 
to  domiciliate  seafarin;j;  |ieople.  ami  overcome  their  halutual 
projieiisity  to  rove  and  serve  without  niiicli  reirard  to  hirth  or 
alle;j:iaiice.  That  concession  to  power  enactei'i,  however,  a 
slrikini;  lel'iitatioii  of  the  most  common  jjritish  apolo^'v  for 
their  siiiiiii.^iiiir  naval  (h'fiats,  hy  excludiiii:^  altogether  from 
Anieiicaii  vessels  the  supposed  IJritish  seamen,  to  whom 
Jlriti.-'h  iKitional  iircjitdlce  atiiihiiled  American  naval  victories. 
There  were  very  few  ol'  tlioiu  in  our  vessels,  and  th(;se  few  very 
inferior  to  (^ur  mariners.  The  instructions  to  our  jieace- 
miiiisters,  dwelling  on  that  act  (d'  Congress,  stated  that,  for 
the  sup|ily  of  our  ships-of-war  and  nierchant-service,  we  ought 
to  depend  on  our  owji  population,  which  experieiicu  had  shown 
to  he  an  al)iindant  resource. 

Knglaiid,  refusing  the  Hussian  mediation,  despatched,  with- 
out notice  to  llussia,  or  to  our  minister  there,  hut  prohahly  less 
to  propitiate  the  Tnited  States  than  Ivussia,  and  separate  our 
neixotiations  from  all  tho  powers  of  the  armeil  neutralitv  and 
assertors  uf  neutral  sea-rights,  the  cartel  hrig  Uranihle,  which 
arrived  at  Annapolis  the  last  day  of  i)cceniher,  1S1;>,  with  an 
olTer  to  treat  fur  peace  at  London  or  elsewhere,  but  without 
any  mediation.     Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.   lliuiftell   were   thereupon 
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adtk'd  to  Mr.  Ailnn^.  Mr.  nayard,  .'iikI  Mw  (liillatiii,  us  tlio 
Ic^^atidti ;  ami  (iuitcnlinrj^,  in  Swcilcn,  tlcsi^natotl  as  tlic  jilaco 
(if  lucctiii;;.  Tlu'  Hritish  ^ovcniniorit  sii^jjc.stcd  liomldii,  ours 
\Vasliiiij;t(iii,  as  the  place;  to  which  (Iheiit,  in  Fhimlcrs,  was 
prelcMTcd.  Tiic  ori^^inal  instructions,  dated  l.")th  of  April, 
IHI;'),  taken  by  Mr.  (iallatin  and  Mr.  I'ayard  to  ^^r.  Adams, 
were  copiously  reari^'ucd  by  others,  dated  Hih  and  I'Mth  of 
January,  1SI4,  without  material  alteratioti,  and  sent  by  Mr. 
Clav  and  Mr.  IJusscll,  who  sailed  from  New  York  in  I'eliruarv, 
and  arrived  at  (lotteiibiu'g  in  April,  1S14.  Iinprcssniciit  and 
blockades,  the  principal  causes  of  the  war,  were  the  topics  of 
all  these  instructions;  abiding  by  Mr.  Hussell's  [uoposition  in 
London  to  the  J»riti.sh  government  as  soon  as  war  was  declared, 
and  Mr.  Moiirne's  answer  to  Admiral  Warren  from  \Va>hiii;'- 
ton,  when  he  oflered  terms  soon  afterwards,  as  the  grounds  on 
which  alone  the  Tnited  States  would  adjust  the  eoiiliict  for 
imj)ressment :  with  the  modifications  alVurdeil  by  the  Ai-t  of 
Congress  of  March,  1H18,  excluding  after  the  war  all  IJritons 
from  American  vessels.  Express  relin(pii>hment  of  illegal 
blockades  was  reipiired,  and  iiulemnity  for  losses.  Hut  the 
peace-mission  were  instructed  not  to  let  that  claim  defeat  the 
primary  object  entrusted  to  them. 

Such  were  in  substance  our  terms  of  peace,  vi/.,  relliii[uish- 
mcnt  of  impressment,  both  in  practice  and  principle,  tngcther 
with  liberation  of  its  victims;  fur  which  we  engaged  never  to 
sufl'er  Englishmen  to  navigate  our  vessels  after  the  war;  and 
some  arrangement  of  blockades,  which  two  were  cardinal  and 
originally  indispensable  conditions.  Indemnity  for  lo:«ses, 
though  demaniled,  was  not  to  be  insisted  on  to  the  ditriment 
of  the  chief  terms.  None  of  these  conditions  were  even  taken 
into  consideration.  Ueforc;  the  commissioners  met  at  (Ilieiit, 
in  August,  ]<S14,  (Ireat  iJritain,  with  her  allies,  conipiered 
peace  in  Europe,  and  resenting  American  liostilities,  in^^isted 
on  degrading  terms  of  peace,  mutilating  uur  terrilorii's,  re- 
stricting our  commerce,  punishing,  reducing,  and  humbling 
the  Unite(l  States.  Our  original  demands  were  exclusively 
maritime,  concerning  lilockade  and  impiessnient  alone.  Never 
foreseeing  that  boundaries,  fisheries,  Indians,  the  lakes,  or  other 
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torritorinl  issues*,  wntiM  siiporscdo  tlio  marine  rontrovorsiof, 
no  instructions  were  given  to  onr  ministers  ns  'o  any  other 
than  the  latter  topics.  In  .Tannary,  1HI4,  althouirii  tiie  n(>;io- 
tiation  was  deprived  of  Kiissian  countena»ico,  and  our  mi-,'iity 
enemy  niu(,'h  more  powerful  than  in  April,  IHl.'i,  our  deinantls 
were  not  only  increased,  but  two  new  ones  added,  neither  of 
them  maritime,  both  occurring  after  and  by  the  war :  by  what 
was  eharj^ed  as  Knfi^land's  unwarrantable  mode  of  wa^jin^  its 
inflictions.  Our  reoonstrueted  mission  was  directed,  on  the 
•JSth  of  .lanuary,  1S14,  to  propose  stipulations  on  both  sides 
of  indemnity  for  destruction  of  unfortified  towns  anil  other 
private  property,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usafi^es  of  war,  and 
to  ask  for  return  to  their  owners  or  payinj^  at  full  valuo  for 
all  np;»roes  taken  from  the  Southern  States,  of  whom,  aeeord- 
in<^  to  tlM>  instructions,  a  shameful  traffic  had  been  carried  on, 
in  the  West  Indies,  by  their  sale  by  those  who  professed  to 
be  their  deliverers.  These  were  not,  however,  terms  to  bo 
insisted  on.  That  for  unwarrantable  destruction  was  not  lis- 
tCTied  to  ;  that  rcspectinj^  stolen  slaves  was  ultimately  realized 
by  the  treaty  of  1S18.  In  a;^reein^  to  treat  directly  with 
(Ireat  I'ritain,  not  only  is  no  concession,  said  the  instructions, 
contemplated  of  any  point  in  controversy,  but  the  same  desire 
cherished  to  preserve  a  {»ood  understandint^  with  Russia  atid 
the  other  Haltic  powers,  as  if  the  ne,i;otiation  had  taken  place 
under  the  mediation  of  llussia.  To  cultivate  the  aid  of  those 
powers  was  a  constant  direction  to  our  ministers,  as  their 
anti-Kn;^lish  sea-laws  concernin;^  blockade,  search,  and  par- 
ticularly their  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and 
that  the  flag  protects  both  the  crew  and  cargo  of  a  vessel,  are 
maritime  prineii)les  of  international  peace  and  marine  property 
•wliich  it  should  be  the  just  pride  and  true  glory  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  establish  as  laws  of  nations,  to  be  no  longer  violated 
by  the  oidy  one  that  disputes  them. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  at  (iottenburg,  and  at  Ghent,  our  minis- 
ters were  instructed  and  empowered  almost  exclusively  on  ma- 
ritime questions.  In  1cS12,  the  President  repeatedly  refused 
to  negotiate  because  the  Orders  in  Council  were  revokeil,  in- 
sisting on  resistance  to  impressment.     In  18K^,  indemnity  for 
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ppoliations  was,  moreover,  required,  thongli  witliout  being  in- 
sisted on.  In  1814,  indemnity  was  demanded  for  spoliations 
asliorc  as  well  as  at  sea,  and  for  slaves  purloined.  Till  the 
middle  of  February,  1814,  our  demands  increased,  althouj^h 
our  successes  by  no  means  encouraged  such  enhancement.  By 
that  time,  (.Jreat  Britain's  European  allies,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, enthusiastic  and  desperate,  supplied  by  her  immense 
resources,  and  emboldened  by  her  invincible  resolution,  at  last 
turned  the  tide  of  fortune,  which  for  twenty  years  had  inun- 
dated and  submerged  all  further  insular  dominion  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  London  would  dictate  a  peace  at 
Paris,  as  was  soon  done.  All  accounts  from  our  ministers, 
together  with  all  other  intelligence,  were  alarming  to  us.  Still, 
throughout  January,  February,  and  March,  1814,  the  original 
instructions  to  our  peace-ministers  remained  the  same,  notwith- 
standing great  changes  ascertained  in  Europe  and  still  greater 
apprehended.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1814,  tidings  from  Hali- 
fax reached  Boston  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war-right  of  impressment,  as  we  understood  it,  and,  our 
government  flattered  itself,  would  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1814,  the  restored  Bourbon  king.  Louis 
XVIIL's  vessel  of  war,  under  his  flag,  arrived  at  Now  York. 
The  French  minister  at  Washington  struck  the  imperial  and 
hoisted  the  royal  standard.  The  United  States,  always  with- 
out an  ally  or  a  sympathy  of  any  avail  in  Europe,  were  de- 
prived of  the  French  counteraction  of  (Jreat  Hi'itain  and  of 
the  Russian  mediation.  Large  bodies  of  experienced  and  ad- 
mirable troops  poured  in  upon  us  from  Europe,  to  wage  vin- 
dictive, uncivilized,  and  con(|uering  war,  when  all  its  causes 
had  ceased.  There  Avere  no  illegal  blockades.  There  was  no 
belligerent  right  or  pretext  for  impressment.  England  had 
herself  removed  all  causes  or  pretexts  for  war ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  had  become  vastly  more  terrible  than  she  was  two 
years  before,  when  it  was  declared.  Meantime,  American 
mariners  had  done  more  than  any  treaty  possibly  could  do  to 
put  an  end  to  impressment  for  ever.  Peace  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  United  States;  for  (Jreat  Britain  threatened  and 
ijiij'.t  execute  ruinous  warfare.     Oonlinued  and   exacerbated 
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hostilities  were,  if  not  her  policy,  at  all  events,  her  determina- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  peace  of  Paris  to  that  of  Ghent,  prosecuted 
to  her  constant  disgrace,  while  our  terms  were  accommouated 
adroitly,  and  not  without  dignity,  to  altered  circ)ini.-;t!inces. 
The  tone  of  the  American  government  conformed  to  circuui- 
stanccs,  but  not  ignominiously.  Still,  without  the  victories  of 
Plattsburg  and  New  Orleans,  the  able  negotiations  of  Ghent 
would  have  been  less  valuable,  and  the  peace  much  less  for- 
tunate. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1H14,  as  the  President  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  the  late  events  in  France  would  increase  the  hostile 
pretensions,  in  case  no  stipulation  could  be  then  obtained  from 
the  British  government,  either  to  relinquish  the  claim  to  im- 
press from  American  vessels,  or  discontinue  the  practice,  our 
ministers  were  instructed  to  concur  in  an  article  referring  the 
subject  of  impressment,  together  with  that  of  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  to  a  separate  nogntiation,  to  be  undertaken 
immediately  or  without  delay,  at  some  place  to  be  agreed  on  ; 
meantime,  each  party  to  retain  its  own  rights,  and  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  impressed  into  the  Hritish  service  to  be  forthwith 
discharged.  Such  a  treaty  would  have  done  little  more  than 
revive  the  twenty  years'  fruitless  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  except  only  that  American 
citizens  impressed  would  bo  forthwith  discharged.  The  reason 
for  substituting  that,  little  more  than  cessation  of  hostilities, 
without  settlement  of  the  cause  of  war,  was  thus  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State :  '*  The  United  States,  having  resisted  by 
war  the  practice  of  impressment,  and  continued  the  war  till 
that  practice  ceased  by  peace  in  Europe,  their  object  has  been 
essentially  obtained  for  the  present ;  and  it  may  reasonably  bo 
expected  that  the  arrangements  contemplated  and  provid(Ml 
for  will  take  effect  before  a  war  in  Europe  will  furnish  an  oc- 
casion for  reviving  the  practice.  Should  the  arrangement  fail 
and  the  practice  be  again  revived,  the  United  States  wil' 


again 


be  at  liberty  to  rejiel  it  by  war ;  and  that  they  will  do  so  can 
not  be  doubted ;  for  after  the  proof  they  have  already  given 
of  a  firm  resistance  in  that  mode,  persevered  in  till  the  prac- 
tice ceased,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  practice  will  ever 
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bo  tolerated  ngain.  Every  day  will  render  it  more  ineligible 
for  Grciit  IJritain  to  make  the  attempt."  It  was  natural  and 
unavoidable  tliat  our  government  should  be  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  the  prodigious  successes  of  Great  Britain's  conti- 
nental stipendiaries.  By  receding  from  terms  of  peace  stipu- 
lating acknowledgment  of  what  we  went  to  war  for,  to  mere 
])eace  Avithout  any  stipulation,  even  though  circumstances 
altered  the  case,  we  should  have  been  no  gainers  by  war,  but 
for  the  naval  exploits,  modestly  pleaded  by  the  instructions 
above  mentioned,  and  completed  by  land-victories.  War,  indeed, 
made  peace,  which,  without  what  had  been  directly  done  by 
hostilities,  would  have  been  neither  honorable,  grateful,  nor 
durable.  I  have  said,  in  another  place,  that  none  of  the  many 
treaties  made  by  this  country  with  Great  Britain  have  been  to 
our  advantage.  The  only  treaty  we  can  boast  of  is  that  which 
acknowledged  our  independence.  In  all  the  rest,  Great  Bri- 
tain has  had  the  best  of  it,  as  in  all  hostilities  the  advantage 
and  the  glory  have  been  American.  Treaties  seldom  either 
make  or  maintain  peace,  of  which  they  are  the  registers. 
They  are  more  apt  to  make  war  than  peace.  History  abounds 
with  wars  caused  by  treaties,  thoroughly  negotiated  and  care- 
fully reduced  to  writing.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  stipulating 
little  more  than  cessation  of  hostilities,  confirmed  by  the  bat- 
tles that  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  it,  made,  and 
has  kept  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  which  few  treaties 
would  do  ;  for  words  originate  disputes,  mostly  put  an  end 
to  by  blows. 

Abandonment  of  the  terms  required  by  all  our  instructions, 
before  the  change  directed  by  those  after  the  2r)th  of  June, 
1814,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Bayard,  who, 
in  their  journey  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  Berlin  and  Amster- 
dam, to  London,  could  not  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  the 
changes  throughout  Europe,  just  then  foreshadowing  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris  and  peace  there  soon,  dictated  by  England.  Two 
days  after  Monroe's  letter  of  the  25th  of  June,  1S14,  he 
therefore  wrote  again  to  our  ministers,  still  further  vieldiiifj 
to  their  urgent  representations  of  the  necessity  of  altered 
conditions,    according   to    circumstancos 
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made  the  offer  to  t'-  i,  which  produced  our  mission  to  Gotten- 
burg,  yet  she  sent  no  minister  there.  Our  instructions,  by 
letter  of  the  27th  of  June,  1814,  alluding  to  that  ominous 
omission,  and  intimating  that  a  dilatory  policy  was  obviously 
England's  scheme,  stated,  therefore,  that  the  President  had 
again  taken  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  given  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Bayard  all  the  attention  they 
so  strongly  required.  The  result  was,  instruction  to  omit  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  if  found  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  terminate  it ;  not,  however,  recurring  to 
that  expedient  till  all  the  efforts  of  our  ministers  to  adjust  the 
controversy  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  had  failed.  As,  in 
suffering  ihe  treaty  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  admit  the 
British  claim  thereon,  it  was  highly  important  to  preclude 
entirely  any  such  inference,  by  a  declaration  or  protest,  in 
some  form,  that  the  omission  should  not  have  such  effect  or 
tendency ;  and  any  modification  of  the  practice,  to  prevent 
abuses,  being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  expressly  forbid,  as  wholly  inadmissible.  Gottenburg 
need  not  be  the  place  of  negotiation.  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague  were  mentioned  as  preferable  to  any  place  in  England. 
If,  however,  the  commissioners  were  of  opinion  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  negotiation  in  that  country  would  be 
attended  with  advantages  outweighing  the  objections  to  it, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  transfer  it  there. 

Thus  the  mission  might  treat  at  London  for  peace,  without 
any  terms  beyond  putting  an  end  to  war.  The  last  letter  of 
instructions,  dated  the  11th  of  August,  1814,  reiterating  those 
of  the  2oth  and  27th  of  June,  and  forwarding  copies  of  them, 
strongly  preferring  a  treaty  with  stipulations  against  impress- 
ment, or  post  bellum  commission  to  arrange  such  stipulations, 
still  left  it  optional  with  the  commissioners  to  conclude  a  treaty 
silent  on  the  subject  of  impressment ;  adding,  however,  that 
the  government  could  go  no  further.  "  If  Great  Britain  does 
not  terminate  the  war  on  those  conditions,  she  has  other  ob- 
jects in  view,"  the  instructions  added,  "than  those  for  which 
she  had  professed  to  contend,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  pre- 
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sumo.  'Wliiitcvcr  tlicy  Jiiijrlit  be,  tliey  Avould  l)c  resisted  hj 
the  United  States;  and,  liowever  severe  the  conilict,  it  wouM 
be  borne  with  linnness,  and,  as  was  confidently  l)elievod,  Avith 
success."'  'I'lie  letter  of  instructions  of  the  27th  of  June,  1H14, 
closed  with  like  determination,  not  without  uneasiness  ;  for  the 
conjunction  was  e.vtreniely  perilous.  "  Information  has  been 
received,"  said  that  letter,  "from  a  quarter  deserving  atten- 
tion, that  tiie  late  events  in  Jranco  have  produced  such  an 
effect  on  the  British  government  as  to  make  it  ])rohable  that  a 
demand  will  be  made  at  lHottenburg  to  surrender  our  riijlit  to 
the  fisheries;  to  abandon  all  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  (iood 
Hope ;  and  to  cede  Louisiana  to  Spain.  We  cannot  believe 
that  such  a  demand  will  be  made.  Should  it  be,  you  will  of 
course  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  These  rights  must  not  bo 
brought  into  discussion ;  if  insisted  on,  vour  neiroiiations  will 
cease." 

Impressment  was  tolerated  illegal  violence,  which  that 
conflict  settled  for  ever,  never  to  be  practised,  attempted,  or 
endured  to  any  extent  again.  It  was  a  British  pretensioix 
common  in  England,  to  obtain  sailors,  as  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  almost  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  seizure  of  men  to  compel 
them  to  serve  as  soldiers  was  common.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  exercised  by  the  English  on  board  of  American  vessels, 
to  retake  deserters ;  then  to  take  all  British  seamen ;  soon  ex- 
tended to  all  British  subjects;  to  Irish  emigrants  from  British 
dominion ;  and  at  last  to  Swedes,  Danes,  and  other  foreigners 
in  American  vessels.  Though  not  pretended  that  native  Ame- 
rican citizens  cuuld  be  taken  forcibly  from  American  vessels, 
yet  numbers  of  them  were  taken  ;  and  British  born  naturalized 
Americans,  England  insisted  on  her  right  to  take  as  her  sub- 
jects, whose  native  allegiance  could  not  be  thrown  oft'.  Be- 
tween the  British  claim  to  indissoluble  allegiance,  and  the 
American  claim  to  naturalize  foreigners,  an  issue  was  formed, 
which  no  argument  or  arrangement  could  settle.  JJesisted  as 
it  was  by  war  by  the  Americans,  and  suspended  as  it  was  by 
the  English,  making  peace  without  includii}g  the  Americans, 
was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  in  which  tlie  question  could 
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be  peaceably  and  permanently  disposed  of.  Great  Britain 
was  in  no  temper  to  yield.  Tlie  American  commissioners 
went  to  (Jhent,  and  there  held  their  first  conference  with  the 
British  without  their  instructions  of  the  25th  and  27th  of 
June,  1814,  authorizing  them  to  yield,  which  did  not  reach 
them  till  after  that  conference.  Their  orders  were  to  require 
stipulations,  by  treaty,  against  the  principle  of  impressment, 
and  to  insist  on  the  cessation  of  its  practice.  The  British 
commissiotiers  followed  ours  to  Ghent,  instructed  not  only 
to  yield  nothing,  but  to  demand  large  concessions  from  us. 
The  Admiral  Gambier,  Avho  commanded  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen,  well  represented  the  mighty,  haughty,  and 
confident  determination  of  his  great  country,  by  enormous 
exactions,  to  protract  the  negotiation,  Avhile,  by  invasion.  New 
York  and  the  war-supporting  States  should  be  cut  off  from 
New  England,  Baltiniore  captured,  or  peradventure  Washing- 
ton, Louisiana  subdued,  and  perhaps  transferred  by  Spain  to 
England,  or  exchanged  for  Cuba,  and  the  conquered  part  of 
Massachusetts  annexed  to  British-American  dominion,  without 
sufi'ering  the  rijxht  to  it  to  be  discussed.  Blows  were  to  be 
Btruck  bv  British  forces  in  America,  as  fatal  and  memorable 
as  those  inflicted  by  their  stipendarios  on  subjugated  France. 
American  republicanism  was  to  be  chastised  and  crushed,  like 
French  Jacobinism.  Great  Britain,  greatest  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean empires,  by  means  of  her  intangible  insularity,  inex- 
haustible credit,  and  marine  ubiquity ;  more  terrible  as  assail- 
ant, less  vulnerable  as  defendnnt,  than  any  other  power; 
concentrated  all  her  force,  energy,  indignation,  and  pride,  to 
expel  the  Tnited  States  from  tht  lakes,  from  the  fisheries, 
from  colonial  trade  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  mutilate 
their  territories  by  reduction  of  one-third,  to  set  up  their 
Indian  borderers  as  intestine  tormentors,  to  dictate  such  a 
peace  as  should  deter  and  disable  this  country  from  ever  again 
venturing  war  with  that. 

From  such  an  enemy  to  extort,  persuade,  or  by  any  moans 
obtain  explicit  relinquishment  of  her  alleged  right  to  compel 
the  service  of  her  subjects,  and  fur  that  purpose  to  take  them, 
wherever  found,  in  American  vessels  as  elsewhere,  was  impos- 
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sible  —  at  tliat  moment  a  hopeless  and  absurd  attempt.  But, 
after  repelling  that  pretension,  as  had  been  done,  in  arms,  to 
cease  further  cf»nllict,  -when  England  herself  put  a  stop  to  her 
belligerent  right  of  impiessnient,  -was  a  resulting  consumma- 
tion worth  nmch  more  tiian  all  the  bloodshed  and  all  the 
charges  of  the  war;  const"  •lining  neither  belligerent  to  record, 
by  treaty  stipulation,  any  inortifying  concession.  Even  with- 
out our  land-victories  of  Plattsburg  and  New  Orleans,  it  was 
pacification  consecrated  to  us  by  constant  naval  triumphs, 
llerjuiring  nothing  more  than  peace,  without  a  single  point 
yielded  by  Great  Britain,  Avas  no  dishonor  to  her.  Fortu- 
nately, our  successes  during  the  negotiation  illustrated  the 
treaty,  and  rendered  it  infinitely  more  conservative  than  any 
written  engagement,  however  sanctified,  as  treaties  used  to  be, 
by  oaths.  It  put  an  end  to  impressment,  not  only  at  sea  on 
board  American  vessels,  but  probably  at  home  in  British  ports. 
The  British  navy,  to  cope  hereafter  with  the  American,  was 
taught  that  it  must  add  moral  to  physical  strength ;  the 
British  tar  must  be  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  serve,  and  not 
merely  brave,  but  cordial  in  action ;  not  seized  along  shore, 
forced  to  ship,  and  ilogged  to  fight.  To  the  honor  of  that 
great  nation,  the  British  navy  has  been  as  much  imjn-oved  by 
disaster  in  war,  as  the  American  has  been  established  by  suc- 
cess. The  good  sense  of  two  free  nations,  kindred,  but  rival 
and,  as  all  experience  proves,  not  because  kindred  the  less  apt 
to  (juarrel,  appears  in  mutual  conformity  to  circumstances ; 
and  great  lias  been  the  consetjiient  advantage  of  each  to  the 
other,  but  most  signally  of  this  to  that,  both  by  the  war  for 
sailors'  rights,  and  the  jjcace  which  sailors  and  soldiers  made. 
Neither  at  Ghent,  at  London,  nor  at  Washington,  was  peace 
made,  but  on  the  ocean,  on  the  lakes,  and  in  battle-fields. 
And,  as  is  common,  misfortune  has  done  more  to  improve  the 
British  navy,  by  changing  its  condition,  ihan  success  has  done 
for  the  American  navy,  which  may  yet  have  to  undergo  its 
period  of  tribulation,  like  American  commerce  prior  to  that 
war,  in  order  to  its  greatest  advancement. 

When  the  first  conference  took  place,  the  8th  of  August, 
Iv  1-i,  at  Ghent,  the  American  conmiissioners,  not  having  re- 
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ceived their  instructions  of  June,  1814,  changing  tlioso  of 
April,  181i5,  and  January,  1814,  met  the  British  commission- 
ers, without  authority  to  yield  any  thing.  They  Avcre  to 
rc(|uire  imjiressment  not  only  to  cease  in  practice,  but  to  be 
reliiujuishcd  in  principle ;  blockade  and  searcli  to  be  defined 
and  arranged ;  and  to  deman<l,  though  not  peremptorily,  in- 
de^mity  for  spoliations.  The  British  commissioners  preluded 
the  conference  with  expression  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
of  their  government  that  the  negotiation  might  result  in  a  solid 
peace,  honorable  to  both  parties.  Furthermore,  they  declared 
that  no  events  which  had  occurred  since  the  first  proposal  for 
the  negotiation  had  altered  the  pacific  disposition  of  their 
government,  or  varied  its  views  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  willing  to  conclude  the  peace.  Extremely  dishonorable 
and  imin-acticable  terms  thereupon  demanded,  sine  qua  non,  at 
that  first  conference,  showed  that  British  ideas,  then,  of  solid 
and  honorable  peace,  contemplated  the  United  States  yielding 
the  point  for  which  they  went  to  war,  and  making  other  humi- 
liating concessions,  satisfied  if  their  independence  was  not  de- 
manded, but  left  with,  however,  reduced  territories,  restricted 
commerce,  no  fisheries,  and  enfeebled  ability  for  hostilities. 
They  were  to  be  left  sovereign,  but  no  more.  Not  to  be  recolo- 
nized  was  as  nmch  as  they  had  any  right  to  expect ;  but  pun- 
ished, mutilated,  humbled,  and  enfeebled  they  must  be.  Such 
was  the  prevailing  English  sentiment,  and  their  minister's 
determination.  Otherwise  their  preliminary  professions  and 
exactions  at  Cihent  were  mere  double-dealing  contrivances  to 
provoke  rejection  and  jirotract  war.  It  nmst  have  been  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  United  States  would  yield  to  the 
enormous  demands  made,  if  those  demaiuls  were  made  in  good 
faith.  As  consigned  to  the  protocol  settled  by  both  parties 
they  were,  that  peace  should  be  extended  to  the  Indian  allies 
of  Cireat  Britain,  and  that  the  boundary  of  Indian  territory 
should  be  distinctly  marked  out,  as  a  permanent  barrier  be- 
tween the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  arrangement  on  that  subject  was  an  ultimatum,  sine  qua 
non.  It  was  the  preliminary  basis  of  any  peace.  All  discus- 
sion would  be  fruitless,  the  British  commissioners  .••;'.  id,  without 
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first  scttliii";  that  basis.  Altliough  tlie  Britisli  mentioned  im- 
pressment  as  their  first  subject,  yet  the  Americans  did  not 
understand  them  to  intimate  tliat  tlie  British  f^overnment  pro- 
posed that  as  ii  point  they  were  particidarly  desirous  of  discus- 
sing ;  but,  as  it  liad  occupied  a  prominent  phicc  in  the  dispute 
Let\\eeii  the  two  countries,  it  necessarily  attracted  notice,  and 
was  considered  one  tliat  wouhl  come  under  discussion.  But  t^iat 
not  dwelt  upon  by  the  Americans,  hardly  adverted  to  again, 
never  discussed  or  considered  at  all,  the  subject  of  Indian  bound- 
ary, indistinctly  stated  when  first  proposed,  the  British  expla- 
nations of  it  obscure,  always  given  with  reluctance,  and  from 
the  first  the  requirement  declared  to  be  sine  (jua  non,  so  as  to 
render  any  discussion  of  it  unprofitable,  until  it  was  fidmitted 
as  a  basis,  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  'juestion. 
As  explained  and  connected  with  the  right  of  sovereignty 
ascribed  to  the  Indians  over  the  country,  that  peremptory  and 
preliminary  ultimatum  amounted  to  the  absolute  cession  of 
American  rights  both  of  sovereignty  and  soil.  Impressment 
discarded,  search,  blockade,  conniu'rce,  scarcely  alluded  to, 
and  never  considered,  the  double  sine  qua  non  for  Indian 
peace  and  Indian  boundaries  usurped  the  whole  conference, 
not  to  be  discussed,  but  conceded.  To  that  the  British,  at  the 
first  meeting,  added,  as  another  demand,  a  revision  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  British  and  American  territories, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  further  uncertainty  and  dispute ;  and 
thev  Kave  notice,  that  the  Americans  would  not  be  allowed  the 
])rivik'ge  of  landing  and  drying  fish  within  the  territorial  ju- 
risdiciion  of  Great  Britain,  witliout  an  eipiivalent.  AniiouMcing 
those  terms,  the  British  comU'iissioners  assumed  the  initiative 
as  complainants  or  demaixhmts  at  the  first  confereni'(>,  which, 
after  that  preliminary  ultimatum,  was  adjourned  till  iicxl  day, 
withoiit  aiiv  statement  of  the  views  or  terms  of  the  American 
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That  evening,  after  the  first  and  startling  conference,  they 
receiveil  their  altered  instructions  of  June,  LS14,  which, 
though  nothing  was  said  as  to  Indians,  or  boundaries,  or  as 
to  fisheries,  excejit  positive  orders  not  even  to  discuss  them, 
authorized  the  American  ministers  to  make  peace  without  any 
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provision  for  impressment,  commerce,  or  indemnity  —  to  make 
mere  jieiice  by  merely  putting  an  end  to  war.  For  that  con- 
clusion the  liritish  were  by  no  means  willing.  They  had  not 
then  heard  of  even  IJrown's  successes  in  Canada.  J'revost's 
reverses  in  Vermont  did  not  occur,  or  Hoss's  repulse  and  death 
at  lialtimore,  till  some  weeks  afterwards;  nor  the  censures 
teeming  from  must  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  on  tlie  solitary 
IJritish  triumph  ihat  year  in  the  sack  of  Washington.  The 
information  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Bayard  that  England 
would  yield  nothing,  and  that  the  Ui.i'."d  States  must  consent 
to  peace  without  any  British  concession,  or  undergo  furious 
liostilities,  being  confirmed  by  the  President's  directions  to  the 
mission  conforming  to  that  altered  state  of  hopes,  IVars,  and 
aflairs,  our  ministers  asked  for  a  meeting  next  day,  the  I'tli 
of  August,  for  conversation,  which  took  place,  but  with  no 
improvement  on  the  day  before.  The  British  were  lofty  and 
inliexible.  Extremely  anxious  to  prevent  the  sudden  close  of 
the  congress,  after  dillidently  submitting  for  consideration  a 
definition  of  blockade,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  mutually  agreed, 
a  detinition  of  other  neutral  and  belligerent  riglits,  together 
•with  claims  for  indemnity  in  certain  cases  of  capture  and 
seizure,  the  Americans  invited  statement  and  discussion  of  tho 
British  points,  which  the  Americans,  declaring  that  they  had 
no  instructions,  yet  were  willing  to  submit  to  their  government 
for  consideration.  Striving  to  no  purpose  to  persuade  the 
British  that  the  American  government  had  always  treated  the 
Indians  kindly,  always  endeavored  to  be  at  peace  with  them, 
and  had  appointed  a  commission  which  had  then  probably 
made  peace,  our  ministers  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they 
should  deeply  deplore  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation  on  any 
point ;  that  it  was  their  anxious  desire  to  employ  all  possible 
means  to  avert  an  event  so  serious  in  its  consequences  ;  and 
that  they  had  not  been  without  hopes  a  discussion  might  cor- 
rect the  eilect  of  any  erroneous  itnpression  which  the  British 
government  might  have  received  on  the  subject  which  they 
proposed  as  a  preliminary  basis. 

Thus  the  two  first  conferences  were  extremely  unpromising. 
The  ([uestions  which  the  American  mission  crossed  the  Atlantic 
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to  discuss  were  not  allowed  by  the  Uritisli  to  be  nrgued,  but 
supplanted  by  unexpected  nnd  vliolly  inadmissible  Dritish 
demands.  Pursuant  to  nf^reement  at  the  second  nieetinj^, 
there  was  a  third,  on  the  l<Uh  of  August,  not  to  propose  or 
debate  any  tiling;,  but  merely  to  submit  statements,  in  order 
to  settle  a  protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  first  con- 
ferences ;  and  even  that  proved  no  easy  matter.  The  liritish 
objected  to  the  insertion  of  their  answer  to  the  American 
question  respecting  the  efl'ect  of  the  proposed  Indian  boundary, 
and  the  statement  that  the  second  conference  was  adjourned 
until  they  could  consult  their  own  government.  The  Ameri- 
cans openly,  earnestly,  and  anxiously  deprecated  a  rupture  of 
the  negotiation,  for  any  cause,  on  any  point;  entreated,  though 
uninstructod,  discussion  of  whatever  novel  and  unexpected 
demand  the  Dritish  might  make,  and  oflored  to  refer  it  to  their 
government  for  consideration.  The  IJritish  would  not  discuss 
any  maritime  question  till  their  territorial  exaction  was  first 
entertained ;  insisting  on  some  provisional  arrangement  of 
that  to  precede  all  mention  of  any  other  subject;  nor  must  it 
be  consigned  to  the  registry  of  a  protocol  that  they  wanted 
time  to  consult  their  government  about  it.  They  were  reaily 
for  rupture,  without  hesitation.  Finally,  an  abritl^'od  protocol 
was  settled,  but  much  changed  from  that  proposed  by  the 
Americans.  The  British  despatched,  that  evening,  a  special 
messenger  to  London ;  and,  after  ten  days'  delay,  the  suc- 
cessful and  commanding  British  prime  minister,  who  had  do- 
throned  Napoleon,  appeared  at  Ghent,  peremptorily  to  remove 
every  doubt  as  to  British  ideas  of  solid  peace  with  the  United 
States  on  terms  equally  honorable  to  both  parties.  Tiiey  Avero 
so  degrading  and  insulting,  that,  while  at  Ghent  they  dis- 
abused our  mission  of  all  delusive  hopes  of  peace,  when  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  they  roused  and  nearly  united  the  whole 
American  nation  to  the  necessary  war-spirit,  and,  when  repub- 
lished in  Europe,  induced  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  to  contrast 
her  lofty  pretensions  with  her  frequent  defeats. 

Ofi'ensive  as  the  substance  of  these  demands  was,  there 
•was  in  the  manner  of  their  presentment  remarkable  indica- 
tion of  that  British  haughtiness,  which  insular  security  from 
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attack  and  ages  of  successful  warfare  have  together  impressed 
on  the  Kngli.sh  character,  both  individual  and  national,  mani- 
fested throughout  Europe  and  America,  Asia  and  Afiica. 
Lord  Castlereagh  arrived  from  London  in  (Iheiit  the  night 
of  the  L'^th  of  August,  1S14,  on  his  way  to  Jlrusscls  and  tlie 
Congress  of  Vienna,  where  all  the  sovereigns,  great  and  small, 
of  Europe  were  to  asscmblo,  in  congress,  to  distribute  the  spoils 
of  their  victories.  Without  JJritish  gold,  llritish  insular  con- 
stancy better  than  gold,  and,  it  may  be  added,  without  such  a 
jirime  minister  as  Castlereagh,  less  adroit  than  Walpole,  less 
eloquent  than  either  Pitt,  less  wise  than  many  other  British 
statesmen,  but  more  resolute  and  fearless  than  most,  and  more 
fortunate  than  all,  Cireat  Britain's  stipendiaries  would  probably 
have  never  met  their  paymaster  at  Vienna,  to  distribute  those 
spoils.  His  transit  by  (Jhcnt  was  to  enable  that  polite,  fear- 
less, hauglity,  exalted,  and  fortunate  minister  of  Britain,  with 
revengeful  contempt  for  America,  in  person  and  by  peremptory 
order,  in  face  of  all  Europe,  and  on  his  way  to  the  congress 
of  all  its  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  to  dictate  humbling  peace  to 
Madison,  as  at  Chatillon,  not  long  before,  he  did  to  Bona- 
parte, when,  perhaps,  Wellington  hesitated.  As  tlie  American 
commissioners  had,  perhaps,  affected  to  be  surprised  at  the 
terms  obscurely,  if  not  diffidently,  laid  down  as  the  British 
ultimatum,  announced  at  tbe  first  conference,  the  Irish  ruler 
retorted  what  he  deemed  impertinent  surprise  by  loftier 
exaction.  On  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  British  mission 
proposed  a  suspension  of  the  conferences  until  they  received 
an  answer  from  their  government,  it  was  understood  that 
each  party  might  call  a  meeting  whenever  either  had  any  pro- 
position to  submit.  Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  l!Uh 
of  August,  the  British  secretary  summoned  the  Americans  to 
meet  the  British  in  two  hours,  that  day  at  three  o'clock, 
having  received,  the  secretary  said,  their  further  instructions 
that  morning.  Lord  Castlereagh,  surrounded  at  breakfast  by 
numerous  attendants,  civil  and  military,  on  the  prime  minister 
of  really  the  greatest,  in  his  and  their  opinion,  transcendently 
the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  in  the  soft  and  passionless  mood 
b^  which  his  lordship's  imperious  commands  were  imparted,  inti- 
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mated  tliat  Amoriciiii  surprise  imist  be  mot  hy  hiirder  condi- 
tions. A  nioctiiif^  was  to  br  fortliwith  calit'd,  and  pcroinptoiily, 
not  to  modify  or  nutirjato,  but  increase  and  specify  dcinat.ds  ; 
not  to  make  peace,  but  break  up  the  nej^otiation,  unless  liio 
Americans  submitted  at  once.  Tbey  dreaded  a  rupture.  Wbit 
liad  Great  IJrituin  to  dread?  AVhatever  extenuation  tliero 
mi^'bt  bo  for  En^rlish  impressment  of  their  natives  from  Ame- 
rican vessels,  seldom  has  j;rosscr  outra^^e  been  perpetrated  than 
tlie  acknowledged  seizure,  confinement,  and  compulsion  to  fi^ht 
against  their  country,  of  several  hundred  un(|uestionably  Ame- 
ricans ;  nor  ever  waa  viler  enormity  than  arming  the  ruthless 
savages  to  murder  Americans  resisting  such  a  wrong.  IJut  when 
the  two  missions  mot,  that  afternoon,  the  Jiritish  began  by  sur- 
prise that  the  American  government  should  expect  that  of  (Jreat 
I'ritain  Avould  leave  their  Indian  allies,  in  their  comparatively 
weak  situation,  exposeil  to  American  resentment.  The  least 
(Jreat  Britain  could  demand  was,  that  the  American  ministers, 
without  instructions,  should  sign  a  provisional  article,  admit- 
ting the  principle,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  their  govern- 
ment. On  their  assent  or  refusal  to  admit  such  an  article 
would  depend,  said  the  British,  by  Castlereagh's  fresh  orders, 
the  continuance  or  suspension  of  the  negotiation.  It  was  a 
sine  tjua  non  that  the  'ndians  should  bo  included  in  the  paci- 
fication, and,  as  incident  thereto,  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries  permanently  established,  by  revision  to  cut  off 
about  a  Imndred  thousand  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
one-third  of  their  territories.  They  were  not  only  to  keep  no 
armed  naval  force  on  the  western  lakes,  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Superior,  nor  any  fortified  or  military  post  or  establish- 
ment on  the  shores  of  those  lakes,  but  to  discontinue  those 
then  there.  The  boundary  line  west  of  Luke  Superior,  and 
thence  to  the  Mississippi,  was  to  be  revised,  and  tiio  treaty- 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  navigation  of  the  M'.ssissipoi  eon- 
tinued.  A  direct  communication  from  Halifax  ami  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick  to  (Quebec  must  be  secured  to  Great 
Britain  by  cession  of  that  portion  of  the  district  of  Maine,  in 
fhe  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  intervenes  between  New 
Brtoiswick  and  (Quebec.     The  islands  in  the  Bassamacjuoddy 
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bay  '  itely  captured  from  tho  United  Statr-*,  Ixdon^rin-,'  of  ri;,'ht 
to  Great  Hrilain,  were  not  to  be  subjects  of  di.-.ciii*«*ion.  'I'lu-y 
beh)n;,'ed  to  l'hi;_dand,  said  one  of  the  llrifi'^b  eoniini--iuiurs, 
as  t.iiieli  as  Northamptonshire.  W  '''n  our  niini.-tters  inipiired 
whetlier  the  interdiction  of  any  naval  f«>rce  by  the  fnit'd 
States  on  the  lakes  or  their  shores  was,  like  that  coneirniii;^ 
the  Indians,  sine  qua  non,  the  abrupt  reply,  deelinin;.'  more 
explicit  answer,  was,  that  the  Hritish  ministers  had  ^'iven  tho 
Americans  one  sine  (jua  non,  and  when  they  had  disposed  of 
that  it  would  be  time  enou<^h  to  f^ive  them  another.  Finally, 
after  all  this  catalogue  of  insolent,  absurd,  and  igiKtminious 
reqtiisitions,  reverting  to  the  preliminary  Indian  sine  qua 
non,  the  British  concluded  by  stating  that,  if  the  conferences 
should  bo  suspended  by  the  Americans  refusing  to  agree  to 
such  an  article,  without  having  obtained  further  instructions 
from  their  government,  (Jreat  Uritain  would  not  consider  her- 
self bound  to  abide  by  the  terms  which  she  then  oftVred,  but 
at  liberty  to  vary  and  regulate  her  demands  according  to  sub- 
secjuent  events,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  state  of  the  war  at 
the  time  of  renewing  the  negotiations  might  warrant. 

Rupture  contemptuously  provoked,  coiKjuests  threatened  by 
barbarous  warfare  ollicially  declared,  at  the  same  time,  from 
Admiral  Cochrane's  ship,  near  AVashington,  and  executed 
there,  unless  the  American  ministers  of  peace  submitted  to 
what  the  American  executive  liad  no  constitutional  power, 
if  the  inclination,  to  accept,  in  another  volume,  1  have  cha- 
racterized, as  a  huge  British  blunder,  which  excited  in  the 
American  mission  indignation  as  fortunately  patriotic  and  con- 
servative as  that  which  their  communication  of  such  iijuo- 
minions  terms  spread  throughout  tho  American  nation.  "Wo 
need  hardly  say,"  was  their  ofKcial  letter  of  the  ll'tli  of  Au- 
gust, 1814,  ''that  tho  demands  of  (Jreat  Britain  will  receive 
from  us  a  unanimous  and  <lecided  negative."  Before  the  con- 
ference closed,  the  Americans  asketl  the  British,  and  they  pro- 
mised, to  reduce  tlieir  proposals  to  writing,  before  the  Ameri- 
cans answered  them.  Castlereagh's  insolent  absurdities  were 
accordingly  despatetied  in  a  note  delivered  on  the  -0th,  but 
dated  the  lUtli  of  August.     Its  closing  menace,  to  vary  the 
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terms  as  tlio  state  of  tlic  war,  ■vvluMiever  conferences  were 
resumed,  niiglit  renilor  advisable,  si^xnified,  in  flagrant  antici- 
pation, Koss's  con([uests  in  the  centre,  ]'revost\s  in  the  north, 
Pakeidiam's  in  the  south,  Louisiana  invaded  and  subdued,  New 
England  separated  from  the  war-sujiporting  States — in  a  word, 
the  reverse  of  all  the  American  triumjihs  then  in  progress. 

There  was  no  protocol  of  the  conference  of  the  It'th  of 
August,  i814 ;  nor  any  other  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
during  more  than  three  of  the  ensuing  months.  From  the 
lOth  of  August  to  the  1st  of  December,  they  did  but  angrily 
write  at  each  other.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  while  the 
British  invaders  were  sacking  the  American  metropolis,  our 
commissioners,  in  an  admirable  letter  to  the  15ritish,  answered 
theirs  of  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  proposed  the  basis  of 
peace,  to  which  the  latter  eventually  came.  The  lake  demand, 
the  Indian  demand,  and  the  boundary,  with  eloquent  calm- 
ness, of  invincible  repugnance,  were  not  merely  rejected,  but 
ir  high-toned  repudiation  of  all  the  British  exactions.  To 
strike,  for  ever,  the  American  military  Hag  on  the  lakes,  Ame- 
rica never  would  consent.  The  ministers  had  no  authority  to 
cede  anv  ])art  of  tin-  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  no 
stijiulations  to  that  eflect  would  they  subscribe.  "  The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Great  Britain,"  added  the  American  note, 
"have  no  relation  to  the  subsisting  difliculties  between  the  two 
countries  ;  they  are  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  principles 
of  public  law  ;  they  are  founded  neither  on  reci]jrocity  nor  any 
of  the  usual  bases  of  negotiation,  neither  on  that  of  uti  pos- 
sidetis or  stutus  ante  bellum.  Thev  would  inflict  the  nu)st 
vital  injury  on  the  United  States,  by  dismembering  their  ter- 
ritory, by  arresting  their  natural  growth  and  increase  of  popu- 
hition,  and  by  leaving  their  northern  and  western  frontier 
ecjually  exposeil  to  I>ritish  invasion  and  to  Indian  aggression. 
Tliey  are,  above  all,  dishonorable  to  tlie  United  States,  in  de- 
1..  'inding  from  them  to  abandon  territory  aiul  a  jjorlion  of  their 
citizens,  to  admit  a  foreign  interference  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  to  cease  to  exercise  their  natural  rights  on  their 
own  shores  and  in  their  own  watei's.  A  treaty  ciindiicted  on 
Buch  terms  would  be  but  an  armistice.     It  cannot  be  siipi)Osed 
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that  America  Avoiild  long  submit  to  terms  so  injurious  and 
degrading.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
that  she  should  not,  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  recur  to 
arms  for  the  recovery  of  her  territory,  of  her  rights,  of  her 
honor.  Instead  of  settling  existing  difficulties,  such  a  peace 
would  only  create  new  causes  of  war,  sow  the  seeds  of  a  per- 
manent hatred,  ami  lay  the  foundation  of  hostilities  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret,"  said  the 
American  ministers,  "that  they  saw  that  other  views  were 
entertained  by  the  British  government,  and  that  new  and  un- 
expected pretensions  were  raised,  which,  if  persisted  in,  must 
oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  pacification.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  such  demands  to  the  American  government 
for  instruction.  They  Avill  only  be  a  fit  subject  of  deliberation 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  r  n  the  expediency  of  an 
absolute  surrender  of  national  independence." 

Immense  as  CJreat  Britain  then  was,  formidable,  terrible, 
and  threatening ;  defeated  and  divided  as  the  United  States 
had  been,  with  a  part  of  Massachusetts  subjugated,  and  nearly 
all  New  England  disaffected,  if  not  treasonable,  that  noble 
letter  was  a  declaration  of  independence,  entitling  its  signers 
to  natioiKil  gratitude  and  historical  illr  itration.  But  what 
most  signalizes  their  letter  of  that  crisis  is  that,  together  with 
wise  defiance  of  the  British  demands,  it  adroitly  embodied  the 
instructions  of  June,  in  a  well-couched  suggestion  of  pacifica- 
tion, on  the  basis  which  the  British  eventually  conceded,  but 
not  till  after  all  their  mighty  projects  of  conquest  and  punish- 
ment were  completely  discomfited.  "Essentially  pacific," 
said  that  suggestion,  "  from  her  political  institutions,  from  the 
habits  of  her  citizens,  and  from  her  physical  situation,  America 
reluctantly  engaged  in  the  war.  She  wishes  for  peace ;  but 
she  wishes  for  it  on  those  terms  of  reciprocity,  honorable  to 
both  countries,  which  can  alone  render  it  permanent.  The 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  (Jreat 
Britain  having  disappeared  by  the  maritime  pacifications  of 
Europe,  the  government  of  the  United  States  does  not  desire 
to  continue  it  in  defence  of  abstract  principles,  which  liave,  for 
the  jiresent,  ceased  to  have  any  practical  elfect.     The  Air.e- 
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rican  ministers  have  accortllndv  been  instructed  to  ajjroc  to  its 
termination,  Ixitli  jiarties  restorin<!;  whiitcvcr  territory  they  may 
have  taken,  and  both  reserving:  all  their  rijrhts  in  relation  to 
their  respective  seamen.  To  make  the  peaee  between  the  two 
nations  solid  and  jjermanent,  the  American  ministers  are  also 
instructed  and  jjrepared  to  enter  into  the  most  amicable  dis- 
cussion on  all  those  jioints  on  which  ditVerences  or  uncertainty 
existed,  and  which  miizht  hereafter  tend,  in  any  dcLiree,  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  ot"  the  two  countries,  without,  however, 
makhij:;  the  conclusion  of  the  ))eace  at  all  to  (U'pend  upon  a 
successful  result  of  the  discussion," 

After  the  invariable  ten  or  twelve  days'  time  to  send  from 
Ghent  to  London  for  instructions,  the  liritish  commissioners, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1814,  replied,  Justifyin;^  the  Indian 
sine  qua  non  by  arjiuing,  and  not  without  reason,  that,  since 
the  United  States  had  invaded  Canada  with  declared  inten- 
tions of  its  con([uest  ami  annexation,  the  American  policy  could 
no  longer  be  deemed  pacific  or  defensive,  but  aL'.iiraiidizing,  as 
proved  by  their  Indian  aggressions  and  by  attempts  on  Florida 
and  Cana(hi ;  and,  after  a  fidl  exposition,  the  note  concluded, 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  government,  leaving  it  to 
the  American  plenii)otcntiarics  to  determine  whether  they 
were  then  ready  to  continue  the  negotiations,  disposed  to  refer 
to  their  government  for  further  instructions,  or,  lastly,  whether 
they  would  take  upon  themst'lveii  the  responsibility  of  breaking 
off  the  negotiation  altogether.  The  American  negotiators  an- 
swered this  last  communication  by  a  somewhat  extensive  argu- 
ment;  replying  to  the  threatening  conclusion  of  the  Jiritish 
note  by  adhering  to  their  determination  not  to  refer  to  tho 
American  government  demands  pronounced  inadmissible :  but 
declaring  their  readiness  to  continue  the  negotiation,  and  dis- 
cuss all  the  jioints  of  difference.  On  the  I'.Hh  of  September, 
1814,  the  iJritish  note  declared  that  its  authors  were  instructed 
not  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  unless  tho  Indians  were  included, 
and  restored  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  ami  territories  which 
they  enjoyed  in  ISII,  From  that  point  the  IJritish  pleni- 
potentiaries declared  that  they  couhl  not  depart ;  but  they 
disavowed    that    the    lake    deuiand    was   sine    qua    non,    and 
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offered  to  discuss  the  boundary  question.  The  Americans,  on 
the  l2(]th  of  September,  1814,  sent  a  note,  largely  arguing  the 
Indian  ipicstion  and  some  others.  On  ilie  8th  of  October, 
1814,  tlie  British,  by  an  angry  note,  presented  their  ultimatum 
on  that  question  :  awaiting,  they  said,  with  anxie  y  the  answer 
of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  on  which  their  continuance 
at  this  place  will  depend :  reiterating  with  much  aggravation 
the  charge  of  American  aggrandizement,  in  the  illegal  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida,  on  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences ;  and  obviously  indicating  that,  if  Louisiana  or  New 
Orleans  had  been  taken  by  the  British  invaders  during  that 
negotiation,  they  were  not  to  be  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  Louisiana,  part  of  Massachusetts  (which  they  eventu- 
ally got,  in  1842,  by  the  treaty  of  Washington),  nearly  all 
the  West  beyond  the  Ohio,  the  fisheries  exclusively,  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  interdiction  of  the  United  States 
from  all  Indian  purchases,  were,  till  October,  1814,  the  Eng- 
lish basis  of  the  peace  of  Ghent.  The  American  note  of  the 
13th  of  October,  1814,  refuting  the  British  remarks  concern- 
ing Louisiana  and  Florida,  accepted  the  British  Indian  ulti- 
matum of  the  8th  of  that  month.  The  previous  exaction 
that  the  Americans  should  not  make  purchases  from  the  In- 
dians being  relinquished,  was  no  more  than  a  reciprocal  stipu- 
lation, Knglish  as  well  as  American,  to  put  an  end,  immedi- 
ately after  the  ratilication  of  the  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all 
the  trilies  or  iiatiuns  of  Indians  with  whom  they  were  at  war, 
and  furthwitii  restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations  all  the  posses- 
sions, rights,  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  or  were  enti- 
tled to  in  l>-^n,  i)revious  to  such  hostilities.  Not  ineludin"', 
said  the  American  note,  the  Indian  tribes  or  parties  to  the 
peace,  and  leaving  the  United  States  free  to  ctl'ect  its  object 
in  the  mode  consonant  to  tho  relations  which  they  had  con- 
stantly maintained  with  those  tribes;  partaking,  also,  of  the 
nature  of  an  amnesry,  and  being  at  the  same  time  reciprocal, 
>  it  accorded  precisely  with  the  views  uniformly  expressed  by 
the  American  ministers,  of  placing  those  tribes  precisely  and 
in  every  respect  in  the  same  situation  as  that  in  which  they 
stood  before  the   conunencenient  of  hostilities.     The  article 
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proposing  only  what  the  American  mission  so  often  assured 
the  British  would  necessarily  follow,  and,  as  was  highly  pro- 
hahle,  had  already  preceded  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  they  did  not  object  to  admit  it  in  substance, 
subject  to  the  approbation  or  rejection  of  their  government, 
which,  having  given  no  instructions,  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  article  their  ministers  might  admit  on  the  subject.  It 
was,  however,  accepted  by  the  Americans,  not  without  much 
hesitation,  as  the  only  alternative  for  a  rupture  of  the  negotia- 
tion, and  with  a  perfect  undei'stauding  that  their  government 
was  free  to  reject  what  their  ministers  had  no  authority  to 
subscribe.  That  ultimatum,  sine  qua  non,  modified  so  as  to 
seem  harmless,  formed  an  epoch  in  the  negotiation,  for  the 
first  time  putting  on  a  pacific  aspect. 

Throughout  August  and  September  and  till  late  in  October, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  peace.  Neither  party  knew  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  America,  beyond  Brown's  Canadian  battles 
of  the  Sth  and  26th  of  July,  and  the  capture  of  Washington 
the  24th  of  August.  Still,  the  British  demands  and  tone  con- 
tinued offensively  inadmissible.  Their  note  of  the  <^th  of  Oc- 
tober was  angry,  reproachful,  irritating,  and  peremptory.  The 
American  answer  of  the  13th  of  October,  rather  than  rupture 
the  negotiation,  reluctantly  ac([uiesced  in  a  ([uestionalde  ulti- 
matum, sine  ((ua  non,  on  a  subject  concerning  which  om-  minis- 
ters were  without  instructions  ;  but  with  that  accjuiescence 
coupled  a  re([uest  for  the  British  project  of  a  treaty  embracing 
all  the  points ;  engaging  to  deliver  immediately  the  American 
counter-project.  Just  then  the  British  ministry  got  tidings  of 
their  capture  of  Eastport  and  Moose  island,  by  the  tame  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants  to  subjugation,  and  the  base  welcome 
of  hostile  invasion  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  dis- 
honored State.  Taking  advantage,  thereupon,  of  an  expres- 
sion in  the  American  note  of  the  24th  of  August,  that  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Great  Britain  were  not  founded  on  any 
of  the  usual  bases  of  negotiation,  neither  uti  possidetis  nor 
status  ante  bellum,  the  Jjritish  note  of  the  l-'Uh  of  October, 
agreeing  to  every  thing  else  in  (piestion,  without  argument  or 
expatiation,  briefiy,  with  seeming  amity,  artfully  accepted  the 
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basis  of  uti  possidetis,  as  if  proposed  by  the  Americans,  who 
had  i)Ositively,  frequently,  and  constantly  rejected  it.  Im- 
))ri'ssnient  the  liritish  agreed  to  leave,  as  suggested  by  the 
-Vmericans,  on  the  24th  of  August,  where  left  practically  by 
the  maritime  ])acification  of  Europe.  The  fisheries  they  re- 
ferred to  their  first  notice  concerning  them.  As  to  the  fron- 
tier boundaries,  they  anticipated  no  objection ;  and  then  said, 
in  regard  to  other  boundaries,  the  American  commissioners 
appearing  in  some  measure  to  object  to  the  British  proposition, 
as  not  being  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  the  British  were 
willing  to  treat  on  that  basis.  They  trusted  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  show,  by  their  ready  acceptance  of  it,  that  they 
clearly  appreciated  the  moderation  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  so  far  consulting  the  honor  and  fair  pretensions  of 
the  United  States,  as,  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  to  authorize  such  a  proposition.  The  American 
iiiitc  of  the  21st  of  October,  of  course,  instantly  repelleil  the 
uti  possidetis,  as  all  their  notes  had  done,  and  repeated  their 
re([uest  for  the  ]?ritish  project  of  a  treaty,  offering  to  exchange 
the  American  project  simultaneously.  After  ten  days,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  the  British  replied,  requiring  the  American 
counter-project,  before  the  liritish  would  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  American  objection  to  the  British  project.  Having 
Avaivfd  c'tiipiette  as  to  the  coinnumication  of  projects,  and  their 
ultimatum  as  to  pacification  of  the  Indians  having  been  ac- 
cepted, their  prior  British  note  of  the  Sth  of  October  brought 
forward,  they  said,  all  the  propositions  they  had  to  offer ; 
they  had  no  further  demands  to  make  ;  no  other  stij)ulations  on 
which  they  were  instructed  to  insist ;  and  they  were  empowered 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  jjcace  forthwitlv,  in  conformity  with  those 
stated  in  their  former  note. 

This  resolution  of  all  disputed  questions  into  uti  possidetis 
was  no  doubt  caused  by  British  coin|uests  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  ac(inies('once,  which  Lord  Liverpool  stated,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  comiuerors  found  in  the  inhabitiints.  On 
the  11  th  of  July,  1S14,  pursuant  to  notice  officially  given  to 
the  governor  of  ^NLissachusetts,  through  the  local  authorities, 
the   liritish  took   possession   of  Eastport  and  Moose  island. 
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Their  notice  <leclaro<l  tliat  tlie  British  (government  intended  to 
take  possession  of  the  islands  in  l'assama([Uo(My  bay,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  beinj^  considered  within  the  Britibh  bounda- 
ries :  but  tliat  there  was  no  intention  of  offensive  operations 
against  the  people  of  the  continent,  who  would  not  bo  dis- 
turbed, if  remaining  ([uiet.  The  people  remained  oidy  too 
(juiet,  umler  their  military  and  civil  leaders  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  actively  and  despicably  willing  to  welcome  their 
British  con(|uerors.  More  willing  submission  by  many  of  the 
vile  midtitude  of  titled  and  ennobled  French,  who  Avelcomed 
the  Bussians  and  Prussians  to  Paris,  did  not  disgrace  that 
city,  than  the  British  conijuerors  met  at  Eustport.  Early  in 
Sej)teiiiber,  they  completed  the  con([uest  of  all  the  islands  in 
PassanuKjuoddy  bay,  Washington  county,  comprehending  a 
hundred  miles  in  Maine :  by  which  shamefid  American  sub- 
serviency the  British  government  were,  not  without  reason, 
encouraged  to  delude  or  terrify  the  Ameviean  mission  at 
Ghent  into  a  treaty  stipulating  the  uti  possidetis.  The  British 
ministry  were  well  advised,  l)y  their  military  agents,  that  the 
American  iidiabitants  cordially  welcomed  British  subjugation 
of  territories  to  which  one  of  their  Ghent  ministers  petulantly 
declared  they  had  as  good  a  right  as  to  Northamptonshire. 

The  army,  under  Governor-General  Prevost,  co-operating 
with  the  fleet  on  Lake  Chaniplain,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1814,  began  its  movements  fro'r.  v.'anada  towards  Crown  Point, 
confident,  as  ordered  from  London,  that  it  would  be  able  to 
penetrate  far  enough  into  the  State  of  Now  York  to  separate 
all  New  England  from  the  war-supporting  States.  On  the  ikh 
of  September,  1(S14,  the  army  which,  led  by  General  Ross  and 
Admiral  I'ockburn,  captured  V»'ashiiigton  the  24th  of  August, 
proceeded,  with  a  large  naval  force,  to  the  attack  of  Baltimore. 
That  army  and  fieet  were  destined,  after  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  with  large  reinforcements  from  Europe, 
to  invade  Louisiana,  seize  and  hold  New  Orleans,  which  was 
deemed  the  easiest  of  those  three  comjuests.  Louisiana,  with 
much  of  the  cotton-growing  region,  might  have  bi'en  held  by 
the  captors,  or  traiisferre*!  Iiv  them  to  Spain  in  exchange  for 
Cuba,  claimed  by  England  as  lier  due  for  the  aid  she  gave 
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Spain  in  expelling  the  French  and  saving  the  Spanish  king- 
dom. Such  Avere  the  tempting  British  inducements  for  making 
peace  at  Ghent  by  a  treaty  leaving  to  each  belligerent  the  pos- 
scsisions  it  should  happen  to  hold  Avhen  war  ended.  Unsuccess- 
ful as  the  United  States  had  been  in  their  military  attempts  in 
America,  and  triumphant  as  England  was  in  her  Europetm 
hostilities,  the  British  ministry  were  not  without  reason  for 
considering  such  terms  as  solid  peace  dishonorable  to  neither 
party.  They  left  America  the  naval  palm,  which  was  an  e([ui- 
valent  for  many  territorial  concessions.  When,  therefore,  the 
British  ultimatum,  at  CJlient,  of  a  provisional  Indian  article 
was  yielded  by  the  American  mission,  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  their  government,  the  British  mission,  waiving  almost  every 
thing  else,  and  refraining  from  all  reproachful  and  irritating 
discussion,  with  bland  assurances  of  their  readiness  to  sign  a 
treaty  at  once,  asked  for  nothing  more  than  the  uti  possidetis. 
Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  invasions  in  other  places, 
of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  incursions  to  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  a  high-way  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  was  already 
captured  and  held  bv  British  troops.  In  their  letter  of  the  8th 
of  October,  1>S14,  the  British  mission  dwelt  with  reproachful 
eui})liasis  on  the  protest  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Jiuie,  1813,  as  undeniable  proof  of  the  avowed  design  of 
the  American  government  to  concjuer  and  annex  Canada. 
British  right  to  counteract  such  American  aggrandizement  was 
triumphantly  pleaded  as  an  American  confession.  The  con- 
quered part  of  Massachusetts  was  British  territory  by  prior 
title,  by  present  conquest,  and  by  the  will  of  the  people  there. 
The  American  mission  were  sharpl/  told,  at  Ghent,  that  it  was 
not  debatable  ground.  In  all  tlieir  prior  notes,  the  British 
mission  disclaimed  all  desire  or  idea  of  territorial  acquisition. 
But,  when  assured  that  disaffected  Massachusetts  joyfully 
yielded  part  of  her  soil,  that  the  inhabitants  with  alacrity  took 
the  oath  of  British  allegiance,  that  the  government  of  the 
State  favored  the  British  conquest,  and  that  other  British 
forces  were  marchinjr,  Avith  every  prospect  of  success, 
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romainod  so  important  or  captivatinf^  as,  that  each  hclhgeront 
shouUl,  by  treaty,  be  entitled  to  keep  what  he  had  taken. 
The  peace  and  the  treaty  wouKl  take  compk^xion  from  military 
success.  lirown's  brilliant  battles  in  Canada  were  known : 
but  they  wen  barren  of  all  but  ^'lory,  and  the  only  territorial 
coiKiuests  were  known  to  be  llritish. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1(S14,  intelli}:fencc  reached  En^^land 
of  the  British  reverses,  on  the  11th  of  September,  at  I'latts- 
biu'gh  and  Baltimore ;  armies  and  lleets  all  defeated.  Still, 
by  their  note  of  the  :ilst  of  October,  the  British  mission 
pressed  uti  possidetis.  But  just  then,  the  American  mission 
had,  however  imperfect  yet  encouraginj^  reports  of  Ame- 
rican victories  in  September.  When,  therefore,  on  the  24th 
of  October,  they  answered  the  British  note  of  the  21st  of  that 
month,  for  the  first  time  durinji;  the  negotiations,  the  American 
tone,  always  firm,  rose  to  comminatory.  The  British,  in  vVu- 
gust,  had  threatened  that,  unless  we  yielded  the  Indian  sine 
qua  non  as  a  preliminary,  negotiation  must  cease.  The  Ame- 
ricans, in  October,  retorte.l  that  its  contiinuuice  depended 
on  British  adherence  to  their  promises  to  refrain  from  all  de- 
mand for  territory  repeatedly  rejected  on  our  part.  American 
victories,  British  op|)Osition,  and  abortion  of  the  Congress  of 
Vieniui,  had,  by  that  time,  wrought  great  cliangc  in  the  Eng- 
lish policy.  To  the  American  peremptory  rejection  of  tlic 
British  possessory  basis,  Avitli  warning  that  its  reiteration 
would  close  the  negotiation,  the  British  mission,  on  the  81st 
of  Oct(»ber,  replied  that  they  were  authorized  to  waive  the 
eti(piettc  and  adv.^ntage  of  a  prior  American  couununication  ; 
that  they  had  no  further  demands  to  make  ;  all  they  rcMpiircd 
was  delivery  of  the  American  counter-project,  in  the  form  of 
articles  or  otherwise,  before  the  British  could  cake  into  consi- 
deration the  American  objection  to  one  essential  part  of  the 
British  project. 

To  that  stage  the  negotiations  had  reached  ;  sine  qua  non 
was  withdraAvn  ;  uti  possidetis  was  rejected  ;  the  threatening 
appearances  of  August  had  disiippeared,  when  the  cartel  brig 
Chauncey,  detained  at  Ostend,  was  despatched  for  America 
with  the  second  and  more  pacific  advices,  as  mentioned  in  a 
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former  voliiinc  of  tliirf  Tlistoriciil  Sketch.  Upon  tin;  first 
(kvspiitclics,  the  rrosiiUMit,  niL-initinic,  luul  taken  his  stiind,  by 
publishing-  tluMn  throiij^h  Con<i;ress,  witli  an  appeal  to  his 
country,  to  Eiij:5lati(l,  and  to  tlie  world.  On  the  V.hh  of 
October,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  wrote  to  inform  our  ministers 
at  (jhent  of  that  exposure  of  JJritisli  pretension,  and  that 
several  copies  of  the  correspondence  were  forwarded  for  dis- 
semination in  Kurope.  There,  as  in  America  and  in  En<rland, 
that  bold  departure  from  ordinary  diplomatic  routine  worked 
the  desired  effects.  Tlu  liritish  piirliament  and  j)eople,  and 
the  American  nation,  wore  shocketl  at  intolerant  terms,  which, 
as  Alexander  IJariiii:;  said  in  Parliament,  were  as  absurd, 
w'thout  victory  to  sustain  them,  as  they  were  unjust  at  all 
events. 

On  the  '2i'){h  of  October,  1S14,  our  commissioners  wrote 
from  Ohent,  "  Our  re(piest  for  a  project  of  a  treaty  has  been 
eluded,  and,  in  their  last  note,  the  JJrilish  plenipotentiaries 
have  advanced  a  demand,  not  only  Jiew  and  inadmissible,  but 
totally  incompatilde  with  their  uniform  previous  declarations, 
that  (treat  JJritain  had  no  view,  i!i  this  nejfotiation,  to  any 
accpiisition  of  territory.  It  will  be  ])(;rceived  that  this  new 
])retension  was  brought  forward  immediately  after  the  accounts 
had  been  received  that  a  IJritish  lurce  had  taken  possession  of 
all  that  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  situ.ate  east  of  the 
Penobscot  liiver.  The  ]>ritish  ])lenipotentiaries  have  inva- 
riably referred  to  their  government  every  note  received  from 
us,  and  waited  the  return  of  their  messenger,  before  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  their  answer ;  and  the  Avhole  tenor  of  the 
correspondence,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  have  tended 
to  convince  us  that  their  policy  has  been  delay.  Their  motives 
for  this  policy  we  presume  to  have  been  to  keep  the  alternative 
of  peace,  or  of  a  protracted  war  in  their  own  hands,  until  the 
general  arrangement  of  European  affairs  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  until  they  could 
avad  th'.-mselves  of  the  advantagei^i  they  have  anticipated 
from  the  success  of  their  arms  during  the  present  campaign  in 
America." 
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CJrcnt  Britain,  liy  superior  rof'ourcos,  insular  power,  and  re- 
presentative government,  had  reduced  the  Old  World  to  pence; 
lor  which  the  advocates  t)f  Continental  war  had  promised  re- 
lief, repiise.  and  prosperity.  Incredihle  expenditures,  taxes 
■whicli  onlv  i)»ti)\ilar  representation  could  extract  from  any  na- 
tion, overcame  French  innnensity  of  despotism,  JJut,  when 
tl.v  day  of  respite  and  reckoninj,'  came,  there  was  no  relief 
from  inordinate  taxation  ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  afrjrra- 
vated  liy  an  income-tax,  fj^alling  the  nccka  of  the  well-born, 
yoked  to  burdens  mostly  borne  by  the  mass.  Income-tax 
aryued  peace  with  America ;  for,  with  peace,  relief  from  it 
was  promised.  Why  should  war  be  ))rotracted  with  a  distant 
people,  not  from  any  maritime  dispute,  but  for  territory,  for 
Indians,  and  for  vengeance  —  to  remove  Madison  and  to  paniNh 
democracy?  The  attempt  had  already  proved  disastrous.  Ilrri- 
tisli  defeats  dispariiged  (Jreat  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna. There  was  no  ])lea  for  war,  ujiless  at  sea,  to  reverse 
admiralty  direction  to  decline  eipial  combat  with  American 
cruisers,  of  whom  dread  had  become  the  order  of  the  day  and 
nightmare  of  the  sailor's  hannuock  in  the  once  mighty  wooden 
•walls  of  Old  England.  "  Are  we,"  said  that  sturdy  opposition 
by  which  in  turns  party  in  Englaiul  often  ;a  es  the  country, 
*'  are  we  to  abandon  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  at  tho  same  time 
that  we  endure  enormous  burdens  to  co?i(|Ucr  more  transatlan- 
tic territory  'i  The  infatuation  which  lost  us  our  American 
colonies  —  is  it  to  establish  manufactures,  discii»line  armies, 
and  create  a  navy  there?" 

Both  missions  at  (ihent,  American  nationality,  British  jrood 
tense,  all  European  perception,  felt  the  total  change  in  a  con- 
flict, when  (Jreat  Britain  endeavored,  by  territorial  conipiests, 
to  crush  American  efforts  to  free  the  ocean.  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
from  Ghent  to  his  father,  the  -7th  of  October  :  "  The  situation 
in  which  I  am  placed  often  brings  to  my  mind  that  in  which 
you  were  situated  in  1782.  I  am  called  to  support  the  same 
interests,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  same  identical  points  and 
questions.  The  causes  in  which  the  present  war  originated, 
snd  for  which  it  was  on  our  part  waged,  will  scarcely  form  tho 
most  insignificant  item  in  the  negotiation  for  pcuce.     It  is  not 
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itnprcssnunit  aiid  unaliciiaMc  allr^iiain'i',  Mockados  ami  nnlcrrt 
in  council,  cDlonial  trade  and  marilinic  ri^^lits,  ur  licllinorcnt 
and  neutral  eollisiuns  ot"  any  kind,  that  form  the  snlijccts  of 
our  discu.shion.  It  is  tlic  lioiindary,  llio  fisheries,  and  tho 
Indian  sava^res.''  Calhoun  said  tiio  same  in  Conirress.  It 
was  obvious  to  all,  in  hoth  Knro|)e  and  America,  that  (ireat 
IJi'itain  was  Iryinj:,  in  1<S1'),  to  do  what  she  totally  (ailcil  to 
effect  in  17S*2.  I'uhlic  sentiment  was  ajrainst  that  attempt, 
Avhicli,  i'ortunatelv  lor  this  country,  elicited  national  iimwess 
to  corroborate  tho  otherwise  less  honorable  or  durable  ti'caty 
of  peace.  The  miiiht  of  (ireat  Hritain  never  was  mi;:htier 
than  in  ](S14.  AVith  a  revenue  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  vessels  of  war,  she  unlurled  tho 
]>ritish  banner  in  victory,  durini^  the  same  twelve  months,  at 
Yittoria,  at  Toulouse,  at  Washini:ton,  and  at  Waterloo.  Hut, 
just  at  that  epoch  of  tremendous  culmination,  when  fortuno 
frowne<l  on  the  same  ^dorious  banner  at  IMuttsburjr,  at  lialti- 
more,  and  at  New  Orleans,  was  the  very  moment  for  this 
country  to  nuike  jjcace ;  and,  by  transcendant  <;ood  luck,  our 
mission  at  (ihent,  after  resistinir,  not  iinterrified,  nor  (|uito 
unshi'inkin^,  the  tlemands  by  «vhich  the  Uritish  prime  minister 
in  persoti  there  stirred  u)'  American  independence,  the  terms 
of  treaty  ultimately  adopted  by  (Jreat  IJritain  were  pre- 
sented by  the  American  mission,  the  -4th  of  Auixust.  while 
the  only  successful  British  army  in  America  was  sacking 
AVashinjrton. 

In  a  former  volinne,  I  have  statetl  how  firmly  our  ministers, 
at  the  outset  of  their  negotiation,  resisted  even  a  merely  formal 
concession  to  the  British.  I  have,  since  its  publication,  been 
assured  that,  with  the  fii'st  despatches  sent  by  ]\ir.  Dallas, 
breathing;  nothinjj;  l)Ut  war  and  destruction,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  a 
j)rivate  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  givinti;  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  peace  would  soon  take  place,  and  upon  terms  satisfactory 
to  him  and  those  who  with  him  assumed  all  the  responsibilities 
of  the  conflict :  confident  that  Knglaiul  woidd  recede  from  her 
exactions.  When  the  early  conferences  were  tnost  hostile, 
and  the  British  ultimatunj  was  thrown  on  the  table  with  haughty 
defiance,  Mr.  Bayard  asked  if  they  had  any  more  ullimatiims. 
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V.'liilc  tlic  Aincricaii  atnl  Dritish  t'dinniissionorM  woro  nc{»o- 
iiiitiii;:^  at  (Jlinit,  aiiotlicr  and  more  iiiiposiii^j;  cnnjrrcsH  was 
convciicil  at  N'iciina.  df  wliicli  a  cursnn'  view  ti('I()ii;,rs  to  this 
narrative.  Krom  (Uiciit,  Lonl  Castlcvoa;.'!!  iirnc-ocdcil  to  Vi- 
t'liua.  tln'  rcpri'soiitativo  of  tlu'  only  oiii-  of  tlu*  crowned  heads 
there  asseiiihlecl  not  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  war  of 
(Jreat  Hritain  with  the  I'liited  States  wa.s  the  only  hostile 
ccndict  which  distnrlicd  otherwise!  universal  |>eace,  restored  by 
brief  and  fiiiiil  outhiii'st  of  universal  hostilities,  the  last  act  of 
a  lonj;  era  of  exterminations.  Kni^land  appeared  at  Vienna 
still  and  alone  belli;.'erent,  and  that  for  the  dotninion  of  tho 
seas.  The  American  ministers  at  (ihent  had  no  correspond- 
ence with  Vienna,  Captain  Shaler,  sent  with  tlieni  for  any 
clandestine  purpose,  was  to  have  gone  to  \'ienna,  ostensibly  as 
a  mere  pi'ivate  traveller,  but  in  fact  as  the  American  secret 
agent  there;  but  he  was  not  sent ;  and  the  oidy  reliable  infor- 
mation of  the  American  mission  at  (ihent  was  what  little  Mr. 
Crawford  could  furnish  from  Paris.  It  was  obvious,  however, 
that  the  Congress  of  ^'ienna  was  a  convention  of  crowned 
lieads  which  could  never  harmonize.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
at  his  own  expense,  entertained  all  the  sovereigns,  ])rinces, 
ministers,  and  their  generals,  Avith  one  hundred  thousand 
attendants  crowding  his  capital.  The  surface  of  their  con- 
gress was  splendid ;  but  furies  of  dissension  and  os'erreaching 
serpents  lay  beneath  the  roses.  Meeting  was  put  off  from 
day  to  day,  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  from  Septem- 
ber, the  appointed  time,  nor  was  organization  possible,  till 
Napoleon  called  to  order.  An  official  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can mission  at  (Ihent,  of  tho  125th  of  October,  tlius  intimated 
their  impressions :  — 

"  Altliotigli  the  sovcroi<Tns  who  had  determined  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
grots  of  Vienna  had  been  .several  weeks  a.«ponil)l(Ml  thi.'re,  it  docs  not  appear 
by  tiie  h\y\  advices  from  that  i)la(;o  that  tho  Coiitrresri  has  been  tJtrinally 
opened.  On  the  contrary,  by  a  declaration  from  tiie  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
powtTS  who  were  parties  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  tho  .".dth  of  May  last,  the 
opening  of  the  CVjiij^ress  appears  to  have  boon  postponed  tdl  tiio  first  of 
November.  A  memorial  is  said  to  liave  been  presented  by  the  Fronch  am- 
bassador, 'I'alloyrand,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  France,  havin;f  returned 
to  the  boundaries  in  ITOvJ,  can  rccoijnise  none  of  the  afjCTandizemcnls  of 
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tlip  oflior  prnat  pownrs  of  Fiiropc  ainco  tliat  pcriotl,  nlllioiigh  not  intcn(iin{» 
to  (ipposf  lliciii  liy  war. 

"TliOMO  circiim^tniicrs  indiciilod  that  tlic  now  bnsJH  for  tlio  political  pys- 
tciii  of  Hiiropf!  will  'lot  lie  spci'ihly  Hottlcd,  n.s  liad  hiM'n  oxp(>rt('(l.  'riii> 
principlo  til  IS  nssmii'  i|  liy  Frnnco  is  very  rxtpnsivt;  in  its  olVccts,  nnd  n))cnH 
n  field  for  negotiation  much  wider  than  had  been  anlici|mtcd.  Wo  think  it 
docs  not  proinis(!  an  us|)('i!t  at'  iiiiiiindiatc  traiupiillity  to  tliis  continent,  and 
tiint  It  will  disconcert,  purticiiliirly,  tlio  measures  which  Clreat  IJritain  has 
been  takiiifj  with  reiriird  to  this  country,  among  others,  nnd  to  which  «lic 
lias  attached,  apparently,  yre./  importance." 

Franco,  coiuiucrcd,  paralysed,  nnd  mortifiod,  unable  to  dis- 
play armed  force  at  Vienna,  appeared  there  by  a  j)rincipIo 
more  powerful  tiian  many  armies  ;  and  America  too,  though 
unknown  by  representation  among  the  potentates,  liovered 
over  their  heads  by  another  mighty  principle.  ^Taritimo 
emancipation  frotn  IJritish  sway,  from  her  sea-laws  and 
industrial  monopolies,  were  ardent  desires  of  nil  Europe  and 
settled  determinations  of  m.iuy  sovereigns.  Tlu-y  felt  that 
their  commercial  interests  were  identical  Avith  those  of  the 
rnited  States,  and  that  the  American  Hag  was  triumphantly 
vindicating  their  cause  from  Hi  itish  supremacy.  Europe,  not 
bv  alliances  or  treaties,  but  virtually,  divided  itself  into  con- 
tinental  and  maritime,  as  soon  as  Mapoleon  was  dethroned,  by 
forcing  his  continental  sy  tern:  and  the  greatest  continental 
power  was  at  the  head  of  the  oominercial  system,  'i'ho  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  resolved  to  maintain  peace  nnd  liberalize 
commerce.  Nor  was  there  a  nation  represented  at  Vienna 
that  had  not  humiliating  recollections  of  English  maritime 
wrongs.  Holland,  J  Denmark,  Naples,  Spain,  France,  all  had 
sufl'ered  by  English  sea-domination.  The  transatlantic  people 
therefore,  republican  though  they  were,  and  unseen  by  any 
agent  at  Vienna,  were  felt  there  by  their  cause  and  the  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  themselves  in  its  vindication.  Without 
those  triumphs  by  sea  and  land  the  cause  would  have  been 
less  welcome.  P)Ut  they  gave  it  weight;  and  (Jhent  was  influ- 
enced from  Vieima.  After  the  treaty  was  signed,  Mr.  Galla- 
tin wrote  to  ]\Ir.  ^lonroe  that  "the  ]>ritish  government  long 
fluctuated  on  the  question  of  peace.  A  favorable  account 
from  A'ienna,  the  report  of  some  success  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
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or  any  other  incident,  might  produce  a  change  in  their  dis- 
position." 

"Of  the  probable  result  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  we  bad  no  correct 
information.  The  views  of  all  the  European  powers  were  precisely  known, 
from  tliiy  to  day,  to  the  British  ministry.  From  neither  of  them  did  we,  in 
any  shape,  receive  any  intimation  of  their  intention,  of  the  general  prospects 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  interest  they  took  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britain.  I 
liave  some  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  them  were  desirous  it  might  con- 
tinue. They  did  not  intend  to  assist  us.  They  ajjpeared  indifferent  to  our 
ditficultics.  But  tiicy  rejoiced  at  any  thing  that  might  occupy  and  eventu- 
ally weaken  our  enemy." 

The  conclave  of  sovereigns,  met  as  victors  to  divide  the 
spoils,  could  agree  in  no  partition.  The  rapacities  of  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurth  were  outdone  hy  the  for- 
mer's imperial  and  royal  conquerors  at  A^icnna.  The  dominant 
powers,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  were  insatiable,  intractable, 
and  unassailable.  No  power,  no  coalition,  could  deprive  Great 
Britain  of  Malta,  Ileligolaiul,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  marine  footholds,  by  which  the  mistress  of  the  seas  belts 
the  globe.  Asiatic  Russia  put  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  Poland, 
where  tlie  Archduke  Constantino  openly  threatened  that,  with 
five  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  he  would  cut  short  any 
question  of  Russian  right.  Austria  insisted  on  more  of 
Italy,  Prussia  on  more  of  Saxony  and  some  of  France.  Sar- 
dinia coveted  Genoa.  Numberless  petty  sovereignties,  tram- 
pled to  pieces  by  the  iron  hoofs  of  French  conquerors,  clamored 
for  restoration.  France,  reduced  to  her  old  monarchical  limits 
before  revolution,  republicanism,  and  empire  enlarged  them, 
protested  against  aggrandizement  of  other  powers.  "  xVlmost 
every  power  at  the  Congress,"  said  the  London  Times,  as  lato 
as  the  30th  of  December,  1814,  "  seems  to  have  its  separate 
views,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they  seem  almost  all  to  bo 
equally  selfish  and  equally  to  set  at  defiance  their  pretended 
principles  of  equity  and  moderation."  The  views  thus  de- 
nounced were  unfavorable  to  England.  Castlereagh  and 
Wellington  found  Talleyrand,  Mettornich,  and  Nesselrode 
quite  forgetful  of  the  subsidies  with  which  England  had 
supported  successive  coalitions.  While  a  French  soldier  was 
enthroned,  in  place  of  the  lineal  heir  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  as 
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Kin2  of  Sweden,  a  Bourbon  monarcli  was  dotlirnnod  from 
Etruria.  Mnrat,  solemnly  assured  by  treaty  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  for  betraying  Napoleon,  was  cast  out,  hunted,  and 
shot  like  a  wild  beast.  Talleyrand,  representing  the  ]>ourbon 
monarchs  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  fomented  maritime 
jealousy  of  England  and  continental  fear  of  Russia.  Napo- 
leon at  Elba  being  too  near  Italy,  within  hearing  of  France, 
treaties  Avith  him  were  to  1)0  violated  by  his  relegation  to  St. 
Helena.  The  despotic  aggrandizements  for  which  he  Avas  con- 
demned and  incarcerated  were  exceeded  by  his  imperial  and 
royal  executioners  by  Castlereagh,  Nessclrode,  Mctternich, 
and  Talleyrand,  more  inordinate  in  council  than  Napoleon  in 
arms.  Castlereagh  could  not  dictate  at  Vienna,  as  he  did  at 
Chatillon  and  attempted  at  Ghent.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
did  not  like  either  British  or  Bourbon  rule ;  would  not  learn 
policy  or  accept  peace  as  British  and  French  ministers  incul- 
cated. Resolved  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  keep  Poland,  to  re- 
establish a  continental  system  and  check  Great  Britain,  he 
contemplated  even  that  great  German  Empire  by  which  all  the 
German  States,  united  under  one  sovereign,  should  form  a 
central,  solid  keystone  to  the  arch  of  European  edifice,  too 
strong  to  serve  as  a  theatre  for  either  French  or  English 
management  of  European  politics.  England  apprehended  hos- 
tility from  the  northern  maritime  powers,  unable  to  resist  her 
by  war,  but  by  commercial  restrictions,  and  except  at  sea,  the 
strongest.  England  might  weld  Holland  with  Belgium,  under 
a  British  prince,  as  a  bulwark  against  France.  But  Belgian 
habits  and  prejudices  forbade  the  shortlived  amalgamation. 
Metternich  and  Talleyrand  strove  to  render  France  harmless, 
if  not  impotent,  by  giving  her  in  custody  to  Bourbon  keepers, 
incapable  of  controlling  such  fierce  and  restless  subjects.  Nes- 
sclrode wished  to  render  France  respectable,  to  check  Austria 
and  England.  In  short,  without  entering  into  further  details, 
these  mere  glimpses  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  may  suffice  to 
show  that  its  distractions  threatened  to  break  up  the  meeting 
of  potentates.  A  letter  from  Vienna,  published  in  the  London 
Chronicle  and  republished  at  (ihent,  stated  that  "  the  Congress 
would  be  obliged  to  dissolve,  without  coming  to  any  definitive 
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arrangotnont ;  not  with  an  intention  of  renewing  the  war,  but 
to  reassoiiililo  anew,  in  order  to  form  a  great  European  Con- 
vention, to  devise  the  means  of  reorganizing  twelve  States  to 
be  united  in  Europe."  beginning  all  smiles  and  hopes,  the 
'Congress  of  Vienna  was  about  breaking  up,  Avith  froAvns  and 
threats,  in  hopeless  discord,  just  as  the  Congress  at  Ghent, 
■which  began  with  angry  quarrels,  was  closed  in  peace.  Lin- 
gering and  feasting  at  the  Cierman  capital,  tarrying  at  Vi- 
enna, from  September,  1814,  to  INIarch,  1815,  at  an  expense 
of  many  millions,  wrung  from  poor  (.Jermany,  to  defray 
the  magnificence  which  decorated  monarchical  anarchy,  the 
agrarian  Congress,  at  last,  was  about  to  break  up  in  confusion 
and  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  kings,  when  suddenly  seized 
and  terribly  held  together,  panic-struck,  by  Napoleon.  Alex- 
ander, always  sympathizing  with  him,  held  the  Eourbons  in 
sovereign  contempt,  and  intimated  to  the  companion  of  all 
his  recreations,  Eugene  Deauharnois,  tbat  it  was  designed 
to  vit>latc  the  treaty  of  Funtainebleau,  and  forcibly  relegate 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  Apprised  by  his  oupson  of  that  per- 
fidy, he  instantaneously  took  his  departure  from  Ell)a.  When 
the  tidings  first  electrified  A'^ienna,  the  sovereigns  were  solaced 
with  the  belief  that  he,  had  gone  to  Italy  or  Egypt.  IJut,  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  it  was  whispered,  at  Vrince  Metternich's 
ball,  that  the  object  of  their  dread  had  been  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  France.  To  abandon  the  despised  IJourbons,  sub- 
jugate and  partition  France,  were  the  first  ideas  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  ]>ut  our  vVmerican  denizen,  Talleyrand,  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  potentates  that  to  abandon  the  legitimate 
king  of  France  was  to  relinquish  the  principle  of  lesjitiniacy 
everywhere,  and  that  war  for  Louis  was  vindication  of  their 
own  crowns.  With  that  selfish  consideration,  Napoleor.  was 
outlawed,  by  the  decree  which  armed  all  Europe  against  a 
single  indi.idual.  His  outlawry  and  capture  pacified  and 
localized  the  coalition  of  his  conquerors :  but  not  until  most 
of  them  promised  their  subjects  constitutional  liberty  as  part 
of  the  wages  of  their  services  in  Napoleon's  overthi'ow  :  in  his 
very  downfal,  heir  of  that  French  revolution,  of  which  as  child 
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and  champion  he  laid  the  broad  foundation  by  sovereignty  of 
people  to  supplant  divine  right  of  kings. 

His  overthrow,  however,  did  not  establish  British  marine- 
sway.  A  London  journal  of  October  28th,  1814,  stated 
that  "a  select  committee  would  be  moved,  during  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  navy, 
both  in  its  civil  and  military  branches,  and  in  its  entire 
internal  economy ;  also,  Avith  a  principal  vicAV  to  counteract 
the  causes  of  American  abduction  of  our  seamen.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  interesting  subject  Avill  meet  all  that  close  attention, 
and  research  Avhich  its  great  importance  demands,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  present  state  of  the  Avorld,  Avhen,  in  addition  to 
the  rising  transatlantic  naA'y,  such  marked  and  direct  jeakusy 
of  our  naval  ascendency  is  evidently  evincing  itself  iu  every 
cabinet  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Avhen,  under  our  very 
eyes,  the  various  maritime  poAvers  of  the  globe  arc,  at  this 
moment,  ardently  straining  every  nerve  to  re-establish  their 
marine,    in    order    to    dispute   Avith    us    the    trident    of    the 

ocean,  and  to  force  on  us  their  own  construction  of  maritime 

1' » 
ilWS. 

Dread  of  British  naval  domination  was  as  natural,  as  ra- 
tional, and  as  universal  as  that  of  French  continental  aggran- 
dizement. The  United  States  had  allies  cveryAvhere  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient,  recognised,  and  pacific  laAA's  of  the 
sea,  Avhich  Great  Britain  had  so  long  trampled  upon  by  ages 
of  unjust  but  triumphant  Avars. 

From  the  date  of  the  British  note  of  the  31st  of  October,  at 
Ghent,  assuring  the  American  mission  that  the  British  mission 
Avcrc  authorized  to  state  distinctly  that  they  had  no  further 
demands  to  make,  but  empowered  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
forthAvith,  difficulties  rapidly  disappeared,  and,  in  a  few  Aveeks, 
solid  and  honorable  peace  ensued. 

But,  just  with  that  note,  unexpected  einbarrassmcnts  sprang 
up  in  the  American  mission.  Local  and  sectional  diversities, 
Avhich  everywhere  in  the  Avorld  antagonize  North  and  South, 
but  in  the  American  Union  rebuke  instinctive  aversion  by 
overruling  community  of  dependent  continental  and  national 
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PROJECT   OF   TREATY. 


interest?;,  insti^'ntcd  conflict  between  Mr.  Adams,  urging  tlie 
north-eastern  fisheries,  and  Mr.  Clay,  espousing  the  navigation 
of  the  great  western  waters.  Tiie  Iiritish  note  of  tlie  '51  st  of 
October,  professing  I'eadiness  to  sign  a  treaty  fortliwitli,  assert- 
ing no  I'urrher  demands,  calling  for  the  American  project  of  a 
treaty,  and  taxing  our  n)ission  with  hesitation  to  produce  it, 
compelled  them  to  (hiily  sessions  auiong  themselves,  during 
th.c  earlier  jtart  of  xSovendier,  first,  to  determine  whether  they 
Avould  submit  a  counter-project,  when  their  adversaries,  Avho 
demanded  it,  had  presented  none  themselves.  That  point  of 
form,  like  many  matters  of  substance,  was  yielded  for  peace. 
Their  note  of  the  10th  of  November  expressed  surprise  that 
the  British  considered  their  note  of  the  21st  of  October  as  the 
project  of  a  treaty  to  Avhich  the  Americans  were  pledged  to 
return  a  counter-project.  But  believing,  the  American  note 
added,  that  when  both  parties  are  sincerely  desirous  oc  bring- 
ing a  negotiation  to  a  happy  termination,  the  advantage  of 
giving  or  receiving  the  first  draft  is  not  of  a  magnitude  to  be 
madi'  a  subject  of  controversy,  anil  convinced  that  their  govern- 
nienf.  was  too  sincerely  anxious  for  that  auspicious  result  to 
approve  of  its  being  delayed  for  a  moment  upon  any  question 
of  etiquette,  the  American  counter-project  was  communicated, 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  complete  in  fifteen  separate  articles ; 
embracing  cessation  of  hostilities,  restoration  of  places  and 
property,  commissions  for  settling  boundary  lines,  ."xing  a 
•western  frontier,  the  Indian  preliminary  as  required  -y  the 
British,  impressment,  search,  blockade,  uidemnitie.,  prisoners, 
provision  for  persons  who  during  the  war  had  changed  sides, 
and  a  period  for  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Sixteen  days  after  receiving  that,  the  only  project  of  a 
treaty  drafted  by  either  party,  having  meantime  sent  it  to 
London,  the  British  returned  it  and  their  note  of  the  -Oth  of 
November,  with  many  articles  rejected  as  inadmissible,  others 
niodif  ed  or  materially'  altered,  the  maritime  questions  all  cast 
aside,  except  fisheries,  before  excluded,  and  a  demand  of  the 
IMississippi.  Two  days  before  the  Americans  received  that 
answer,  they  got  fresh  instructions,  'jy  Mr.  Monroe's  short 
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letter  of  the  lOth  of  October,  authorii,ing  tliem  to  inake  the 
state  before  war  the  basis  of  a  treaty.  That  basis  had  been 
proposed,  by  anticipation  of  the  instruction,  by  the  American 
note  of  November  10th,  accompanying  the  project,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  the  Ameiican  commissioners  to  extend  the 
princijile  of  mutual  restoration  of  territory  to  other  objects  in 
dispute  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  sign  a  treaty  placing 
the  two  countries,  in  respect  to  all  the  subjects  of  difference 
between  them,  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  reserving  to  each  party  all  its  rights, 
and  leaving  whatever  might  remain  of  controversy  between 
them  for  future  pacific  negotiation.  The  American  reply  of 
the  30th  of  November  agreed  to  most  of  the  alterations,  sup- 
pressions, and  suggestions  margined  by  the  British  and  re- 
turned, the  26th  of  that  month,  on  the  American  project;  and 
asked  a  conference,  which  the  British  immediately  fixed  for 
next  day,  the  first  of  December,  requested  by  the  Americans, 
to  discuss  the  points  they  indicated  as  debatable. 

All  article,  the  8th  of  the  American  project,  proposed  a  line 
from  the  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  until 
it  intersect  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  along 
that  parallel  west,  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  article  a 
British  marginal  amendment,  after  changing  the  demarcation, 
added,  that  British  subjects  should  at  all  times  have  access 
from  their  territories,  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  rivor  Mississippi,  and 
enjoy  its  free  navigation.  Thus  the  question,  on  which  the 
American  mission  was  perhaps  irreconcilably  divided,  was 
put  directly  before  them,  for  their  unavoidable  deteniiinatio" , 
At  the  xirst  conference,  on  the  8th  of  August,  tl.o  British 
ministers,  then  in  their  haughtiest,  most  triumphant  and  rapa- 
cious mood,  insisted  that  the  American  fishermen's  privilege, 
as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on 
the  liritish  shores,  was  a  grant  by  that  treaty  forfeited  by  the 
war  of  1812.  And  now  they  repeated  the  demand  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  dictated  the  10th  of  August,  by 
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AMERICAN   DISCOUD. 


Castlcrcagh's  pcrsnriiil  direction  at  (ilicnt,  as  an  indispensable 
rcquii'cment.  More  than  one  member  of  the  American  mis- 
sion, and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Mr.  Adams,  as  liis  sub- 
sequent controversy  with  Mr.  llussell  publi  di'it,  signified  liis 
determination  to  decline  signing  the  treaty,  it*  particular  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  ]Jritisli  plenipotentiaries  should  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  a  majority  of  the  American  mission.  A  refusal 
of  any  one  member  to  concur  in  any  measure  Avould  have  in- 
duced the  majority  at  least  to  reconsider  and  in  all  [)robability 
to  cancel  their  vote  ;  and  to  that  disclosure,  made  by  one  uf 
the  contestants,  it  may  be  added  that  the  majority  fluctuated. 
The  minority  avowed,  and  insuperable  was  Mr.  Clay,  who  in- 
sisted on  refusing  British  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
Mr.  Russell  coinciding,  but  by  less  pronounced  opposition. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  trans-Alleghanian,  and  who,  in  the  ierritorial 
development,  then  so  far  short  of  what  it  has  since  become, 
of  the  United  States,  might  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  West, 
sided  mostly  with  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  ([uestion  between  the 
fisheries  and  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Bayard  took  his  stand,  and 
shifted  it,  as  seemed  best  to  prevent  dissension  in  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  British.  The 
contest  was  one  of  the  many  wherein  the  minority  constrains  a 
majority  to  give  way.  Each  of  the  five  members  of  the  Ame- 
rican mission  put  his  signature  to  oflicial  papers  which  he  did 
not  entirely  approve,  but  acquiesced  in,  rather  than  distract 
the  negotiation.  Far  removed  from  the  fountain  of  their  in- 
formation and  instructions,  the  Americans  were  often  obliged 
to  act  without  knowing  the  state  of  public  affairs,  public  opi- 
nion, or  the  desires  of  their  government;  and  to  counteract  the 
British  mission,  constantly  apprised  of  what  was  occurring  at 
London,  at  Vienna,  and  <  ven  in  America,  much  sooner  and 
better  than  the  American  nission.  While  the  majority  of  the 
American  mission  changet  sides  as  necessity  for  union  clan- 
destinely re([uired,  the  British  mission  changed  tone  and  terms 
according  to  every  variation  of  European  crisis  disclosed  at 
Vienna,  or  British  sentiment  transpiiiug  in  London. 

The  American  instructions  of  the  -f^th  of  June,  1814,  were 
not  received  by  the  mission  at  (jlhent  till  after  their  first  con- 
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foronces  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  August,  at  which  the  British 
took  tbe  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  tlieir  [)osition  as  to 
tlio  fislicrios :  saying  that  the  British  government  did  not  in- 
tcjid  to  grant  to  the  United  St.Ucs,  gratuitously,  the  privileges 
formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
of  the  ]5ritish  sovereignty,  or  of  using  the  shores  of  the  JJritish 
territories  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries.  Such 
interdict  might  be,  and  probably  was  intended  to  embrace  sixty 
miles  of  sea,  besides  the  shores  of  NewfouiKiland :  which 
would,  therefore,  bereave  New  England  of  much-cherished 
subsistence,  important,  if  not  vital,  to  the  whole  United  States. 
France  and  (Jreat  Britain  in  turn  ruled  the  ocean,  sis  each 
possessed  those  fisheries,  the  great  American  nurseries  of  navi- 
sration  and  commerce.  To  the  shores  of  their  territories  the 
J)ritish  had  exclusive  right.  But,  according  to  the  biw  of 
nations,  the  United  States,  or  the  people  of  any  other  country, 
had  a  right  to  fish  at  sea  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
The  American  instructions  of  June,  1814,  were  peremptory 
that,  should  the  British  demand  surrender  of  our  right  to  the 
fisheries,  it  was  of  course  to  be  treated  as  it  deserved ;  not  to 
be  brought  into  discussion ;  if  insisted  on,  the  negotiation  was 
to  cease.  But  by  the  last  instructions,  of  the  IJHh  of  October, 
1814,  if  the  JJritish  were  found  disposed  to  agree  to  the  status 
ante  bellum,  the  Americans  were  to  understand  that  they  were 
authorized  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  treaty  ;  by  which  the 
British  treaty  of  1788,  and  the  first  ten  articles  of  that  of 
1794,  would  have  been  restored :  British  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  free  ingress  to  American  territories,  and  free 
trade  with  American  Indians;  and  American  freedom  of  dry- 
ing and  curing  fish  on  British  territory.  Mr.  Adams  was 
extremely  anxious  for  the  fisheries  ;  Mr.  Clay  resolved  not  to 
surrender  the  INIississippi ;  Mr.  Ciallatin's  chief  anxiety  was 
for  peace,  even  at  some  sacrifices;  Mr.  liayard  shared  with 
him  a  similar  anxiety  ;  Mr.  Bussell  coincided  with  Mr.  Clay, 
and  corresponded  with  Mr.  C/awford,  the  American  minister 
at  I'aris,  eontending  that  the  fisheries  Avere  less  important  than 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Adams  insisted  that  British  right  to 
share  the  navigation  of  the  Mississijjpi  was  altogether  specu- 
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lativi'  mill  iiiiiiu'iiiiin',  \\li('rc;is  llic  eastern  interest  in  tlio 
lislierii  s  was  of  very  ,i;reat  iin|i(irtan('e  to  tlie  I'ninn.  My  a 
lionielv.  Lranililin;:;  eoMiparise'i.  Mr.  Ilavanl  called  it  l»ra;r!^inj;  a 
milliim  ai:aiii-t  a  eeiit.  'I'lie  l»rilisli  demand  ol'  tlie  lislieries 
was  al  lirsi  advaneed,  Mi',  .\danis  saiil,  in  tlie  artl'iil  and  en- 
snariiiL,  Inriii,  that  the  war  of  lSl:i  forfeiteil  the  l'»rilish  ;j;riint 
of  them  h_v  the  peace  of  ITi^'>,  and  that,  the  Hrilish  woidd  lH)t 
renew  tlu'  i:rant  without  an  e(|iiivalent ;  \>\  which  was  supposed 
to  be  inleiuled  the  navi;:ation  (d'  the  Mississijipi  granted  to 
theiu  in  exchanire  I'.ir  their  irraiit  (d'  the  lishiii;^  liherty.  Kisli- 
inu  ;■;  sea  was  treated  as  a  eoninion  riyiht  ;  Imt  drvini'  and 
curiiiji  lish  by  Aniorieuns  on  lliitish  shores,  as  a  lishinj^  liberty 
or  ])ri\ile^e  existinj;  only  by  ,i;raiit.  After  nuudi  debate,  and 
some  discussion  in  the  American  mission,  Mr.  Adams  sii^;:;ested 
a  principle  to  obviate  what  iie  called  the  insidious  liritisli 
assumption  of  their  li^ht  to  jjraiit  or  witliludd  the  fishin;^  pri- 
\ile;j:e.  That  j)rinciple  was,  that  the  'I'reaty  of  lnde])en(bMie(>, 
of  17M->,  was  of  that  idass  of  tri'aties,  and  the  I'iirht  in  ipiestioii 
of  that  character,  which  are  not  aluoirated  by  snbse(pieiit  war. 
The  ap^ument  <d'  the  American  mission,  to  which  the  IJritish 
ijavo  no  answer,  was,  that  the  whole  treaty  <d'  ITS-!,  by  which 
<iroat  r>ritaiii  ackuowledirctl  tlie  independence  (d"  the  United 
States,  does  not  ;irant,  but  only  reeoixnizes  American  na.ti(,nal 
sovereignty,  which  was  ]iro(daimed  by  the  declaration  of  177(i, 
and  established  by  war.  'ilie  whide  treaty  of  ]'tM  is,  there- 
fore, an  en.tire  and  jtermanent  compact,  containing  the  terms 
and  condiiions  on  which  the  two  parts  of  one  empire  aj^recd  to 
constitute,  thenceforth,  two  distinct  and  separate  natutns:  not 
like  an  ordinary  treaty,  to  be  abrogated  by  a  snbseijuent  war 
between  the  parties.  Ikd'ore  the  mission  a(b)pted  that  prin- 
ciple, as  tliey  did  at  last,  tmanimously,  there  was  much  division 
among  them,  by  repeated  !ind  thorny  discussion  in  their  daily 
sessions.  iJy  the  votes  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hayard,  and  Mr. 
(lallatin.  the  project  of  a  treaty  was  fraTned,  by  which  the 
Americans  would  have  all  the  lishing  rights  and  liberties  as 
theretofore,  and  the  ]>ritish  the  right  to  navigate  the  Missis- 
sip])!.  Hilt  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  he  would  not  sign  that 
project ;  and  Mr.  Russell  sided  Avitli  him.     In  order  to  obviate 
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the  e  »iis('i|iieiiceH  of  such  a  dissideiice,  jNIr.  I'iiyavd  ttio(lilicl 
his  |iiisiiliiii,  and  vutcd  for  Mr.  Chiy's  (h-aft  of  that  part  of  the; 
Ainer'icaii  h'tter  of  the  10th  of  N(>vt')nl)er,  aecuinpanyiti^  th(! 
proj'.'cl  nf  a  treaty,  which,  adopting  i»ir.  Adams'  Hu;.';.'estioii, 
said,  ill  answer  to  the  IJritish  (h'chiratioii  respecting!;  tlie  fishe- 
ries, that  tlie  American  mission  were  not  authorized  to  hriii;^ 
into  discussion  any  of  the  ri;^hts  or  liherti(ts  which  tlie  I'liited 
fc^tates  had  theretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto.  From 
their  at  lire,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of 
ITHo,  oy  which  they  were  reeo^ni/cd,  no  further  stipulation 
•was  deemed  necessary  hy  the  j;;ovcriinient  of  the  rniteil  States 
to  entitle  them  to  the  full  eiijoymcnt  of  all  of  them. 

The  British  note  of  the  -tJth  of  November,  returiiinif  tlio 
Ameiicai'  pi.iject,  haviii;^  reipiired  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
3issi]»i)i,  and  the  Amerieen  answer  of  the  ^Otli  of  that  month, 
askin;:;  a  conference,  it  took  |»la(!e  next  day,  the  1st  of  J>e- 
cemlier,  when  the  Americans  left  with  the  Uritisli,  for  con- 
sideration, an  amendment  to  tlie  Sth  article,  ;.'rantiii;^  the 
fishinj!;  liberty  to  the  I'liited  States,  and  the  Mississipoi  navi- 
j;ation  to  (jreat  Uritain,  as  by  the  treaty  of  17^3,  but  with 
modifications  of  the  latter.  At  a,  conference  on  the  lOth  of 
Deeembcr,  the  Hritisli  ])ro)ioscd  articles  stipiilatliif;  that  the 
Uniteil  States  ami  (Ireat  l>ritain  should  enter  into  ne;.'otiation 
rcspectinj^  the  lisheries,  and  respectint^  the  Mississippi;  which 
negotiation,  by  a  note  of  the  14th  of  Decend)er,  the  Americans 
doeliued  as  unnecessary  ;  statinj;;  that  the  article  they  had  jiro- 
posed,  they  viewed  as  merely  <leelaratory :  but  they  did  not 
want  any  article  on  those  subjects,  and  had  offered  to  lie  silent 
respecting  them.  The  llritish  note  of  the  -2d  of  Deeetnber 
made  no  ditticulty  in  w  ithdrawing  their  article ;  but,  returninc 
to  their  declaration  at  the  conference  of  the  Sth  of  An<'ust. 
that  the  privileges  of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  British  territories  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  fisheries,  were  what  (Jreat  I'ritain  did  not 
intend  to  grant  without  an  eipiivalent,  they  were  not  desirous 
of  introducing  any  article  on  the  subject.  Thus  the  difficult 
questions  of  the  fisheries  and  the  Mississippi  disappeared  from 
the  negot'.ation,  and  proved  no  obstacle  to  speedy  peace  at  that 
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time,  mucli  dosircd  by  both  parties.  Sul)!<ct(ucntly,  (lurin<;  his 
initisioii  iji  EiiLrlimtl,  Mr.  Adnins  had  the  satisfactinii  to  prcpiirc 
a  treaty,  coinph'ted,  on  the  lidth  of  Ootolier,  iSlS,  hy  Mr. 
(.Jallatiii.  tlu'ii  minister  in  Franee,  and  Mr.  Kiisli,  nho  suc- 
cce(h'd  Mr.  A(hiniw  in  tlio  Enjudish  niissio'i,  hy  which,  Avith  Mr. 
Gouldl)urn,  one  of  the  J^ritish  conunis.sioners  at  Ghent,  with 
■whom,  in  ISlS,  was  assoeiated  Mr.  Kohinson,  it  wu8  setth-d, 
that  tlie  inlialiitants  of  the  United  States  sliall  have  for  ever, 
in  common  Avith  ]>ritish  snhjects,  the  hberty  to  take  iisli  of 
every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  s(mthern  coast  of  Ncwfoundhmd 
■which  extends  from  Cape  Kay  to  the  Ranseau  ishmds ;  on  the 
western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said 
Cape  Kay  to  the  Quinpon  ishmds,  on  tlic  shores  of  tlie  Mag- 
dak'n  ishmds,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  hays,  harhors,  and  creeks, 
from  Mount  ,}o\y,  on  the  southern  coast  of  liahrador,  to  and 
throu;^h  the  Straits  of  J?elle  Isle,  ai  \  ^lencc  northwardly,  in- 
definitely, alonr;  the  coasts,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any 
of  the  exclusive  rij:hts  of"  the  Hudson  Ihiy  Company.  And 
the  Auun'icans  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish 
in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  above  described, 
and  of  tli<'  coast  of  Labra<l(ir.  Ibit  as  soon  as  any  portion 
thereof  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fish- 
ermen to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  such  portion  so  settled,  without 
previous  ajrreement  for  such  jturpose  with  tbe  iidiabitants,  pro- 
prietors, or  possessors  of  the  ^!;rouiid.  And  the  United  States 
thereby  rei,  )unced  for  ever  any  lilierty  theretofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  their  inhabitants  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fisli,  on  or 
Avithin  three  marine  leagues  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or 
harbors  of  the  Kritish  doniitiions  in  America,  not  included 
Avithiu  the  above-mentioned  limits:  ])rovided,  that  the  Ame- 
rican fishermen  are  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors 
for  the  pur{)ose  of  shelter  or  repairing  damages  therein,  of 
purchasing  wood  and  olitaining  water ;  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, and  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  abusing 
the  privileges  thereby  reserved  to  them. 

In   August,  1817,  Mr.  Adams  was    transferred  from    the 
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,Kii}.'lisli  mission,  to  sticeeed  Mr.  Monroe  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Motiioc  liasiiij^  Itfcii  eleeted  to  succeed  Mr.  Madison  nn 
Trcsiilcnr.  In  ISJi*,  wlieii  Mr.  Adams  was  contemplated  as 
Mr.  Monroe's  presidential  successor,  Mr.  Kussell  heiu;^  tlien  u 
meiidx'r  of  the  House  of  l{epresentati\  •<,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Floyd,  tliat  House  re((ueste<l  the  Preside , it  to  lay  bcfnrc  Con- 
gress the  correspondence  not  then  made  public  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  (llietit.  A  controversy  thereupon  ensued  in  the 
public  journals  between  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  con- 
ccrnin;:  the  (Ihent  negotiation,  particidarly  as  refrarded  the 
fisheries  and  the  Mississi]>pi ;  in  which  Mr.  Adams'  jrreat 
powers  as  a  controversial  writer  were  sij^nally  displayed,  to 
the  disadvanta;^e  of  Mr.  Hussell,  char^red  by  his  overpower- 
iiii^  antaironist  with  invidious  aggression,  perver.'iion,  and 
falsification. 

The  same  treaty  of  Oct(jber,  ISIS,  restored,  by  its  second 
article,  a  modification  of  the  omitted  eighth  article  of  the  Ame- 
rican project  of  the  treaty  of  (ihent,  fixing  the  boundaries 
north-west  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Hritish  Amei'ica  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Voods  to  the  Stony  Mountains.  The  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1S18  made  provisional  arrangement  for  ten 
years'  occupation,  by  the  United  States  and  (Jreat  Hritain,  of 
the  country  on  the  north-west  coast,  westward  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  since  called  Oregon,  concerning  Avhich  another 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was 
settled  at  Washington,  on  the  l.')th  of  June,  1S47.  The  treaty 
of  1818  furthermore  referred  to  the  umpirage  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state  the  claim  of  the  United  States  for  their 
citizens,  as  their  private  property,  for  the  restitution,  or  full 
com[)ensation  for  all  slaves  who,  at  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  of  (.ihent,  were  in  any  territory,  places,  or  pos- 
sessions, directed,  by  said  treaty,  to  be  restored  to  the  United 
States,  but  then  still  occupied  by  the  British  forces,  whether 
such  slaves  were  on  shore  or  on  board  of  any  British  vessel 
lying  in  waters  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Finally,  the  treaty  of  1818  extended  from 
four  to  ten  years  the  provisions  of  a  convention  signed  at 
Loudon,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  by  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay, 
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and  Mr,  rialliitiii,  with  Mr.  IJohirison,  Mr.  Goiiidljiirn,  and 
Mr.  \Villi;iin  Adiiiiis,  to  ri';.'ul;iti'  tli(;  foiiimci'cc  hotwt'cn  thu 
territorits  (iftlic  I'nitcd  States  mid  (Jri-at  Britain — (Miiializing 
nil  liiit  the  ciiloniiil  trade  lictwci'ii  tlio  two  oountrics.  Tlio 
prcnnildc  t(t  tlic  tri';ity  <>f  l''^!-'^  truly  recited  that  tlie  I'nited 
States  and  (Jreat  Jiritiiin  were  desirdus  to  cement  the  ^^ood 
understandini;  which  happily  suhsinted  between  them.  For 
the  inunediatc  and  permanent  efl'ects  of  the  treaty  of  (Jhent, 
and  the  war  it  terminated,  were  stron;;ly  pacific  and  hnrnio- 
nious ;  pi'ddiiein;^  wnch  amity  as  is  nnich  to  he  wisliod,  and 
always  to  he  son^^ht,  between  kindred  free  nations;  hut  such 
as,  without  that  war,  never  could  liave  taken  place. 

The  Mississippi  (piestion,  disturbing  the  American  mission  at 
Ghent,  and  intracta})le  by  them  with  the  British,  vanished  by 
the  succeedinj^  li<:;hts  of  better  ;ieo;.'raphical  knowledj^e  of  the 
vast  western  country.  By  that  ascertainment,  it  appeared 
that  the  inhabitants  of  British  America  had  no  access  to  tlio 
Mississip])i,  without  rights  of  way  to  bo  conferred  on  them 
through  territories  of  the  United  States,  whieh  they  liad  no 
inclination  to  part  with,  and  which,  if  granted,  would  probably 
have  only  embroiled  American  and  English  trade,  on  the 
western  waters,  in  perpetual  conflicts. 

By  their  note  of  the  :2(Jth  of  November,  the  Britisli  mission 
relinquished  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis.  But,  instead  of  a  clear 
general  restitution  of  captured  territory,  as  offered  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, the  British  at  first  wished  to  confine  it  to  territory 
taken  by  either  party  which  belonged  to  the  other.  Their 
object,  they  acknowledged,  was  that  each  party  should  hold, 
until  decision  on  the  title,  all  territory  claimed  by  both  par- 
ties, taken  during  the  war  by  the  possessor.  As  it  was  mutu- 
ally agreed  that  the  title  to  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay 
was  in  dispute,  they  were  excepted  from  the  general  provision 
for  mutual  restitution  by  a  provision  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  that  dispute.  The  British  insisting  on  that  arrange- 
ment, for  the  Americans  to  reject  it  Avould  have  endangered 
the  whole  pacification.  The  Americans,  therefore,  submitted, 
with  a  clause  that  their  consent  Avas  not  to  be  understood  as 
in  any  manner  impairing  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
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those  isliimls.  Mr.  (lalliitiii  wrote  to  the  Sccrctnrv  f't'  Stutc, 
after  till-  treaty  was  sij^noil,  tliut  *'  tlio  c.\ooi)tion  of  Mooho  islatiil 
from  tlu'  ;roiu'ral  ri'stdratiun  df  tciTitory  beirig  irisistctl  mi  \>y 
tlu!  r»riti.-'>  irovonimciit,  we  tliuii^rlit  it  too  lia/anloiis  In  risk 
tlic  |M'a('('  nil  till"  (pu'stioii  of  till'  t('iii]iiiiary  posscs^icjii  ol'  that 
small  i>larii|,  since  tlie  i|iiestiiiii  of  title  was  fully  reserNed  :  anil 
it  was,  tliercfni'o,  no  ('cssinii  nf  territory."  On  tlie  iMtli  of 
Novenilicr,  ISIT,  .)olin  llilincs,  the  American,  ami  Thomas 
Barclay,  the  IJritisli  eonimissioner,  appointed  under  the  treaty 
of  (ilient,  decided  that  Moose  island,  l>udley  island,  und  Fro- 
dcrick  island,  in  the  Hay  of  l'assania(|iioddy,  which  is  part  of 
the  ]>ay  of  Fundy,  belong  to  the  Fnited  States;  and  that  all 
the  other  islands  in  the  said  bays,  and  the  island  of  (irand 
!Mcnan,  ill  the  l>ay  of  Knndy,  belong];  to  (ircat  liritain.  'I'ho 
commissioners  also  si;j:nified  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State, 
their  belief  that  the  navijj;able  waters  of  the  ])ay  of  I'assama- 
qiioddy.  which  by  the  treaty  of  (Jhent  is  said  to  be  jiart  nl'  tho 
Uay  I  f  Fundy,  are  common  to  both  parties  for  the  ])urpose  of 
all  lawful  and  direct  communication  with  their  own  territories 
and  loreiirn  jjorts.  The  territorial  contest  was  thus  satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

The  eleventh  ami  twelfth  articles  of  the  American  project  of 
a  treaty  provided  for  impressment  and  blockade.  Thev  wero 
beth  margined  by  the  IJritish  as  inadmissible;  and  thoso 
causes  of  the  conflict  were  no  more  mentioned.  The  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  American  project  proposed  liritish  in- 
deminties  for  illegal  captures  aiul  condemnations  before  the 
war ;  mutual  indemnity  for  losses  and  damages  after  its  com- 
niencoment  by  seizure  and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  happened  to 
be  in  the  ports  of  the  otlier  party ;  for  the  destruction  of  un- 
fortified towns,  and  the  pillage  or  destruction  of  private  pi'o- 
perty ;  and  the  enticement  and  carrying  away  of  negroes, 
contrary  to  the  known  and  established  rules  and  usages  of  war 
between  civilized  nations.  Sixteen  days  after  receiving  the 
American  project,  with  those  proposals,  all  those  for  indemni- 
ties were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  British  government,  as 
so  unprecedented  and  objectionable,  applied  to  the  actual  cir- 
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cumstanccs,  as  that,  by  any  furtlier  pcrscvcrauco  of  tlie  Ame- 
rican plonipotontiai'iea  in  requiring  them,  all  hopo  of"  bringing 
the  nogntiation  to  a  favorable  issue  must  prove  abortive.  The 
Britisli  wore  Avilliiig  to  agree  to  a  stipulation  by  which  it 
should  be  provided  that  the  courts  of  Justice  in  each  country 
should  be  open  to  the  just  demands  of  the  respective  peoples, 
and  that  no  obstruction  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
recovery  of  the  rights,  claims,  or  debts  of  any  kind.  That 
alternative  by  the  IJritish  for  the  American  proposal  of  mutual 
indennnty  was  formally  presented  by  the  British  at  a  confer- 
ence held  the  10th  of  December;  but  declined,  by  an  Ameri- 
can note  of  the  14th,  as  unnecessary.  The  courts  of  the 
United  States,  they  said,  would  be  equally  open  without  such 
stipulation,  and  they  presumed  the  Britisti  courts  likewise. 

After  the  British  rejection  of  the  xVmeriean  i)r()p()sals  re- 
specting impressment  and  indemnity  for  damages  prior  to  the 
war,  the  American  note  of  the  oOth  of  November  waived  those 
subjects  :  it  being  understood  that  the  rights  of  both  powers, 
it  stated,  on  the  subject  of  seamen  and  the  claiuia  of  the  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  indemnities 
for  losses  and  damages  sustained  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  should  not  be  allected  or  impaired  by  the  omission 
in  the  treaty  of  any  specific  provision  in  respect  to  these  two 
subjects.  By  reason  of  that  explicit  reservation,  American 
claims  remain  valid,  as  before  the  war,  for  irregular  and  ille- 
gal British  seizures,  captures,  and  condemnations  of  American 
vessels  and  cargoes.  If  reiinquished,  expressly  or  tacitly,  at 
Ghent,  the  American  nation,  through  its  government,  would 
be  answerable  for  those  claims,  as  recognised  by  Congress,  in 
1<S47,  when  a  bill  passed  both  houses  (refused  by  President 
Polk  on  other  considerations)  for  indemnifying  American  citi- 
zens for  French  spoliations,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  IMOO,  with 
France,  supposed  to  relinquish  those  claims.  The  ascertain- 
able claims  against  England  must  be  much  larger  than  those 
against  France.  Such  claims  have  been  realized  against  Na- 
ples, Mexico,  several  South  American  States,  and  are  at  this 
time  (18.")0)  prosecuted  against  Portugal.  Time  does  not  ex- 
tinguish them.     "Whether  recovery  of  those  against  England 
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pliould  1)0  attempted  Avill  bo  a  grave  question  of  state-policy. 
IJiit  tlie  debts  avo  justly  due  to  the  American  sufferers  by 
cither  the  l>ritis!i  or  the  American  government.  And  it  is 
tlie  obvious  policy  of  the  latter,  never  having  released,  to  per- 
petuate these  claims,  till  allowed  by  Engl .  d.  English  sub- 
jects hold  claims  on  several  of  the  Aniericai:  States  for  debts 
which,  though  unquestionably  due,  arc  not  all  of  the  highest 
moral,  or  any  of  them  of  national  obligation.  The  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  may  not  offset  claims  of  their  citizens  on 
England  against  claims  of  English  creditors  of  American 
States ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  international  transactions,  the 
American  claims  against  England  may  become  available  to 
set  off  against  demands  that  peradventuro  may  be  made  by 
England  or  otherwise.  The  contingency  might  occur,  when  it 
would  bo  proper  to  enforce  their  payment. 

Indemnity  for  losses  suffered  by  American  citizens  by  pil- 
lage or  destruction  of  their  private  property,  during  the  war, 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  usasjres  of  war  between  civilized  na- 
tions,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  sufferers  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. If  so,  inhabitants  of  Washington  and  of  whatever  other 
places,  who  suffered  by  such  pillage  and  destruction,  have  a 
right  to  the  compensation  which  their  government  demanded, 
anil  then  relinquished,  at  Ghent.  The  destruction  was  not 
only  done,  but  officially  proclaimed  by  the  British  perpetrators. 
There  were  also  seizures  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  in 
British  ports  after  the  war,  for  which  the  American  govern- 
ment, having  demanded  indemnity  at  Ghent,  ar''  then  re- 
leased it,  may  be  liable. 

The  American  project  of  a  treaty  proposed  as  the  fourteenth 
article,  which  the  British  marked  as  inadmissible  and  rejecteJ, 
that  no  resident  within  the  dominions  of  one  of  the  parties, 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  other  party  in  the  war,  should, 
on  that  account,  bo  prosecuted,  molested,  or  annoyed,  either 
in  person  or  property ;  and  that  all  such  persons,  disposed  to 
remove  into  the  dominions  of  the  other  party,  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  property  and  remove.  The  British  also 
marked  as  inadmissible  and  rejected  the  tenth  article  of  the 
American  project,  stipulating  that  both  parties,  by  all  means 
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in  their  power,  should  restrain  the  Indians  within  their  do- 
minions from  coininitting  hostilities  against  the  other  party ; 
and,  if  war  should  hreak  out,  that  neither  party  would  employ 
the  Indians,  nor  admit  of  their  aid  or  co-operation.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  British  government  peremptorily  refused 
a  pro))osal,  urged  hy  ihe  xVmeriean,  to  discontinue  privateer- 
ing. Instead  of  the  amelioration  o'  war  by  sea  and  huid  which 
the  suppression  of  Indian  and  pii^-ateer-hostilities  would  pro- 
duce, the  British  mission,  at  the  conference  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, substituted,  and  the  An.  .-icans,  slightly  modifying, 
adopted,  as  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  tralhc  in  slaves,  as  irrecom*ilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  Another  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  (treat  Britain,  at  Wasliington, 
in  184'J,  stipulated  that  naval  squadrons  of  a  prescribed  force 
shall  be  kept  by  both  nations,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ft>r  the 
suppression  of  that  traffic,  which  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  coercion  applied  by  Great  15ritain  to  extirpate 
has  but  increased  and  aggravated ;  aJid  which,  if  destructible, 
must  be  dealt  with  ashore,  in  Africa,  by  better  means  lh"i  at 
sea  by  force. 

The  American  instructions,  the  -oth  of  June,  stated  that, 
by  information  ''  received  from  a  cpiarter  deserving  attention, 
the  late  events  in  France  had  pro<luced  such  an  effect  on  the 
British  government  as  made  it  probable  that  a  demand  would 
be  made,  at  (Jottenburg,  to  cede  Louisiana  to  Spain."  No 
such  demand  transpired  at  (Jlient.  But  after  the  American 
note  of  the  24th  of  August,  in  terms  of  calm  inflexibility,  re- 
pudiated the  British  condition  dictated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
person  there,  the  r.'th  of  that  month,  the  British  reply  of  the 
4th  of  September  introduced  tlie  acquisition  of  JiOuisiana,  ami, 
what  it  stigmatized  as  the  more  recent  attempt  to  wrest  by 
force  of  arms,  from  a  'laliun  in  amity,  the  two  Floridas, 
which,  like  the  attempted  conquest  of  Canada  and  jirogres- 
sive  occupation  of  Indian  territories,  were  charged  as  pai't  of 
a  system  of  compiest  and  aggrandizement,  with  which  the 
British    government    reproached    tlie    United    States    as    an 
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avowed  principle  of  their  policy.  In  their  letter  of  the  8th 
of  October,  that  charge  was  repeated,  Avith  the  afmravation 
flat  the  instrument  had  never  been  made  public  l)y  which 
Siii'.iish  consent  was  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  the  cession 
of  Louisiana,  llis  catholic  majesty,  the  IJritish  accusation  de- 
clared, was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  cession ;  and  any  subse- 
quent sanction  obtained  from  him  must  have  been  involuntar3\ 
His  minister,  Yrujo,  formally  protested,  at  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  against  the  cession,  and  agtiinst  the 
right  of  France  to  make  it :  in  the  face  of  Avhich  protest,  so 
strongly  marking  the  decided  opinion  of  Spain  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  proceeding,  the  President  ratified  the  treaty.  Al- 
though the  fact  of  acquisition  was  made  known  by  the  United 
States  to  ureat  liritain,  yet  the  conditions  .vere  not,  under 
which  Franco  acipiired  Louisiana  from  Spain ;  the  refusal  of 
Spain  was  not  known  ;  the  protest  of  her  minister  had  not  been 
made,  and  many  other  circumstances  attending  the  transac- 
tion, there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  were  industriously 
conccaic  1  »' ^  h  that  distinct  enforcement  of  the  charge  of 
fraiululeii  •.  :  illegal  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  same  Bri- 
tish note  repeated  that  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  that 
unwarrantable  act,  and  hostile  seizure  of  great  part  of  the  two 
Floridas  by  the  United  States,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tence, had  given  rise  throughout  Europe  to  but  one  sentiment 
as  to  the  chaiacter  of  the  transaction. 

At  the  time  of  those  angry  British  declarations  of  American 
unjust  aggrandizement  and  spoliation  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  there  were  many  other  indica- 
tions, in  Europe  and  America,  of  hostile  determination  to  take 
and  to  keep  New  Orleans,  with  part  of  Louisiana,  whither  a 
large  expedition,  naval  and  military,  was  on  the  way.  The 
opinion  prevailed,  in  Paris,  that  Louisiana,  conquered  by  (Ireat 
Britain,  was  to  be  ceded  to  her  by  Spain  for  British  aid  to 
expel  the  French  frcia  Spain.  The  British  long  insisted,  in 
the  Ghent  negotiations,  on  the  principle  of  each  party  to  the 
war  holding  by  treaty  whatever  should  be  got  by  conipiest. 
And  itKSToUATION  was  the  universal  cry  of  all  the  eon(|uerors  of 
France.     The  first  article  of  the  American  project  for  a  M'eatv 
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was,  that  all  torritory,  places,  and  possessions,  without  excep- 
tion, taken  hy  either  pa'-ty  from  the  other,  during  the  war,  or 
after  tlie  signing  of  the  treaty,  should  be  restored.  The  Bri- 
tish alteration  margined  to  that  article  substituted,  all  terri- 
tory, places,  and  possessions  belonging  to  either  party,  and 
taken  by  the  other,  kc.  Thongh  the  significant  word  belong- 
ing Mas  not  retained  in  the  treaty,  nor  the  uti  possidetis  ap- 
plied, sine  qua  non,  to  any  but  tiie  north-eastern  coast,  still 
the  word  rentore  might  warrant  withholding  New  Orleans,  if 
captured  by  the  British  invaders:  for,  never  having  been 
legally  possessed  by  the  United  Statoi?,  it  could  not,  or  should 
not,  be  restored  to  their  legal  possession.  At  all  events,  time 
was  an  indispensable  ingredient  for  the  stipulation ;  and 
though  Great  Britain  proinised  rcstoratiou  without  delay,  yet 
the  promise  of  her  treaties  of  1V83  with  the  United  States,  to 
withdraw  all  British  troops,  was  not  performed  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Throughout  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  Great  Bri- 
tain uniformly  avowod  her  determination  to  hold  certain  parts 
of  north-eastern  America :  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  her 
large,  expensive,  and  confident  invasion  of  the  South  with  no 
other  or  wiser  plan  than  that  of  barren  conquest  of  territory 
declared  to  bo  fraudulently  acquired  from  France  and  ille- 
gally withheld  from  Spain. 

The  American  project  proposed  peace  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  which  time  the  British  enlarged  till  exchange  of 
ratifications  ;  and  after  the  treaty,  duly  executed  and  ex- 
changed, was  sent  to  London,  the  ministry  dwelt  on  the  pro- 
vision that  hostilities  were  to  continue  till  exchange  of  the 
ratifications. 

After  closing  conferences  of  the  missions  altogether,  the 
10th,  the  12th,  and  the  23d  of  December,  and  notes  exchanged 
the  14th  and  22d  of  tiiat  nionlli,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
copies  delivered  on  Christmas  eve,  as  stated  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Historical  Sketch. 

The  personal  intercourse  of  the  two  missions  had  always 
been  courteous  and  respectful.  As  soon  as  their  business  was 
done,  the  American  ministers,  on  the  2Sth  of  December,  enter- 
tained the  British  at  what  the  Ghent  Journal  described  as  a 
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magnificent  dinner,  at  which  the  Intendant  and  numeroua 
Hanoverian  staft-officcrs  were  present,  and  every  thing  indi- 
cated that  perfect  reconciliation  liad  taken  place  between  the 
two  nations.  Lord  Gambier  gave  as  a  toast,  The  United 
States  of  An-:erica ;  and  Mr.  Adams's  toast  was,  Ilis  Majesty, 
the  King  o{  Great  Britain.  The  music  played  God  save  the 
King  and  Ilail  Columbia.  Mr.  Adams  and  Lord  Gambier 
requested  the  Intendant  to  assure  the  City  of  Ghent  of  the 
gratitude  which  both  legations  felt  for  the  attentions  of  the 
inhabitants.  Ci  the  following  Thui'sday,  the  Intendant  enter- 
tained the  respective  min'sters. 

How  peace  and  the  treaty  were  received  and  judged  in 
England  has  been  statjd,  from  English  testimony,  in  th^ 
Bccji.d  volume  of  this  IlisLCv-cal  Sketch.  There  was  no  more 
open  and  unyielding  opponent  of  the  war,  in  this  country, 
than  !Mr.  Gaiiatin :  Albert  Gallatin,  as  he  is  known  in  Ame- 
rican annals;  a  native  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  of  aristo- 
cratic parentage,  with  several  surnames  besides  Albert,  highly 
educated  and  informed,  who,  having  adopted  this  as  his  coun- 
try and  democratic  politics  as  his  preference,  was  too  wise  to 
disparage  either.  But  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  country  or 
democratic  politics  to  withstand  the  fearful  shock  of  that  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  it ;  was  be- 
lieved to  have  suggested  the  Russian  mediation ;  certainly 
abandoned  the  Treasury  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Europe  in  search 
of  peace ;  and  importuned  it  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  London, 
and  everywhere,  with  the  urgency  of  one  convinced  that  the 
war  was  more  than  the  United  States  could  bear.  His  con- 
fession?' of  its  cft'ecta  in  Europe  are  therefore  testimony  enti- 
tled to  consuieration. 

Before  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  American  arms  was 
achieved  at  New  Orleans,  or  several  of  the  final  naval  victo- 
ries, surveying  Europe  from  Ghent,  with  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge there  of  the  ascertained  triumphs,  Mr.  G.illatin,  in  his 
Christmas  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  thus  stated  the  European  im- 
pression :  "  The  manner  in  which  the  campaign  terminated, 
the  evidence  afforded  by  its  events  of  our  ability  to  resist  alone 
the  very  formidable   military  power   of  England;    and  om 
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having  boon  able,  witboiit  any  foreign  assistance,  and  after 
she  had  made  sucli  in  eilbrt,  to  obtain  peace  on  equal  terms, 
will  raise  our  eliaracter  and  consoijuence  in  Europe.  This, 
joinoil  with  the  naval  victories,  and  the  belief  that  \\c  alone 
can  fiizht  the  En^jlish  on  their  elcmont,  will  in:iko  us  to  be 
courted  as  much  as  wc-  have  been  neglected  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. As  to  the  people  of  Europe,  public  opinion  was  already 
most  decidedly  in  our  favor."  Mr.  Gallatin  anticipated  a  set- 
tlement with  Spain  on  our  own  terms,  and  the  immediate  chas- 
tisement of  the  Algerines.  "  Permit  me  to  suggest,"  said  he, 
"the  propriety  of  despatching  a  squadron  for  that  purpose, 
without  losiiic  a  single  moment."  The  American  states- 
man  who  dreaded,  and  was  not  alone  in  that  apprehension, 
that  American  frigates  should  venture  to  sea,  as  insuring  their 
inevitable  capture,  was  converted  to  the  belief  that  Europe 
generally  deemed  them  able  to  contend  with  the  English  on 
their  clement.  By  his  suggestion,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
despatching  an  American  squadi'on  to  chastise  the  Algerines. 
And,  before  his  return  home,  those  Barbary  powers,  which 
for  centuries  defied  all  maritime  Europe,  wore  subdued  by 
American  naval  prowess,  soon  imitated  first  by  England  and 
then  by  Erance. 

Before  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  American  successes  had  already 
attracted  European  sympathy  to  the  American  cause  ;  espe- 
cially in  France,  whose  capital,  on  that  continent,  dictates  ge- 
neral impressions.  During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  that  of 
Ghent,  as  to  the  success  of  this  country  in  vindicating  great 
principles,  and  the  irresistible  obligation  of  Great  JJritain  to 
concede  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  a  French  publication  said, 
"  Whilst  Europe,  thus  agitated,  impatiently  awaits  the  deter- 
mination of  that  senate  of  sovereigns,  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
whose  exalted  wisdom  suspends  its  destinies,  America  affords 
it  a  fine  example ;  alone,  struggling  successfully  against  the 
whole  power  of  England.  This  war,  unless  speedily  termi- 
nated by  a  peace  honorable  to  the  United  States,  will  be  as 
fatal  to  the  JJritish  government  as  the  Spanish  war  to  Napo- 
leon. All  the  treasures  of  Great  Britain,  all  the  powers  of 
her  fleets  and  armies,  will  fail  under  the  energies  of  a  free 
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people,  armed  to  maintain  their  iust  rights.  "We  understand 
that  tlio  English  have  aga-n  been  defeated  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  llowpr  of  the  Brit.ih  ^roops,  who  were  to  inundate  the 
United  States,  Avithout  meeting  any  resistance,  have  yielded 
to  a  republican  militia,  and  will  bring  back  to  Europe  only 
tarnished  laurels.  The  report  seems  to  bo  confirmed,  that  the 
English  ministers  have  renounced  their  pretensions,  and  will 
accept  peace  on  terms  most  honorable  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  result  was  inevitable." 

The  treaty  was  approved  and  peace  covdially  welcomed  al- 
most unanimously  throughout  the  United  States.  Both  were 
unexpected,  and  consecrated  by  brilliant  victories  to  grace  the 
end  of  war  with  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world,  waged 
till  honorable  peace,  with  no  loss  of  territory,  union  of  the 
States  strengthened,  national  character  greatly  enhanced,  and 
respectful  amity  between  kindred  nations  for  the  first  time 
established.  "  The  aiutudc  taken  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  appearances  in  some  of  the  neighboring  States," 
Mr.  Clallatiu  stated,  in  his  befoic-mentioned  letter,  "had  a 
most  unfavorable  effect."  Retribution  for  that  disloyalty  has 
been  such,  that  ^lassachusetts,  with  uncommon  means  to  be, 
never  since  th.at  war  has  been,  no  ^heretofore,  a  leading  State 
of  the  confederacy;  nor  able,  notwithstanding  annual  efforts 
by  hor  members  in  Congress,  to  prevail  on  that  body  to  vote 
her  payment  as  other  States  have  received  for  their  niilitia. 
It  was  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Callatin,  the  State,  by  constituted  authorities,  which  by  virtual 
rebellion  and  sedition  thwarted  the  national  government,  and 
encouraged  the  enemy.  Even  after  the  peace,  the  IjCgislature 
of  that  !:-tate  still  strove  in  vain  to  disparage  the  war  and  the 
treaty  by  publishing  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by  resolution  of 
that  hotly,  containing  all  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  to  show  that  the  war  effected  no- 
thing, inasmuch  as  Canada  was  not  conquered,  and  the  treaty 
of  Oihent  obtained  from  England  less  than  the  treaty  of  1807, 
negotiated  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  which  President  Jefier- 
son  would  not  permit  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Some  few  faint  denials,  also,  issued  from  the  pre.^s  of  the 
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merits  ot  tlic  tronty  and  tlio  adviintiijros  of  tlio  war,  l»ut  tlicy 
were  very  generally  api)lau(l(Ml.     Fur  the  contest  proved  tliat 
republican    jrovornment,  with   more  popular  liberty  and  less 
executive  autlioritv  than  elsewhere,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
war  and  its  exigencies.     A  war,  not  declared  by  any  execu- 
tive   authority,  in   passion,   by    intrigue,   to    enrich   or   pro- 
mote individuals,  or  further  any  private  end,  but  after  public 
deliberation  by  those   really  representing  a  people  to  bear 
its  burdens,  outrageously  denounced  and  opposed,  was  never- 
theless strenuously  waged,  and  successfully,  by  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  without  one-half  its  pecuniary  means 
and   probably  not  more   than    that   proportion  of  its   culti- 
vated intelligence  ;  all  the  rest  opposing  it.     Begun  and  con- 
cluded by  the  same  administratiuii,  there  were  no  executive 
changes,   except   two   in   each   of   the    departments    of   the 
Navy,  War,  and  Treasury ;  whereas  one  American  minister 
in  England  has  corresponded  with  as  many  as  five  different 
ministries  in  two  years,  and  an  American  minister  in  PVance 
with  still  more.     All  taxes  were  promptly  and  economically 
realized,  without  resistance,  and  little  litigation :   the  people 
everywhere,   of  all   parties,   paying  them  cheerfully,  though 
thfir   representatives   in   Congress   failed   to   lay  them  soon 
enough  and  heavy  enough,  and,  sometime  after  the  war,  re- 
pealed them  hastily,  when  some  of  them  should  have  been 
continued  permanently.     With  extreme  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press,  there  was  no  prosecution  for  libel  or  for  treason,  no 
violent  commotion,  and  excessive  and  often  factious  contention 
was  overruled  by  means  of  free  suftVage.     During  the  first 
sixteen  months,  though  tried  by  severe  reverses,  the  people 
remained  constant  in  adherence  to  their  government,  and  its 
stability  was  unshaken.     In  less  than  two  campaigns,  the  art 
of  war  was  acquired,  which  it  took  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
seventeen  of  their  twenty  years  of  the  last  war  with  France 
to  learn.     The  United  States  began  hostilities  with  less  than 
thirty  experienced  officers  to  marshal  their  forces.     If  there 
had  been  a  third  campaign,  Brown,  Jackson,  Scott,  Macomb, 
Gaines,  with  troops  of  other  tried  young  officers,  would  have 
led  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men,  at  least  one-third  of 
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them  regular  troops,  into  Canada,  to  carry  the  American 
staiiihird  to  Halifax;  when  tlic  British  armies  in  America, 
indispensable  in  Europe,  were  nearly  all  transported  thitlier. 
Our  financial  atrophy  had  probably  been  cured.  Taxes  wero 
actually  laid  by  Congress  to  secure  a  considerable  revenue, 
and  our  public  credit  Avas  not  as  low  as  that  of  England  had 
been ;  nor  near  so  low  as  that  of  France  during  some  of  lier 
most  successful  years  of  war.  If  hostilities  had  continued  an- 
other year,  there  was  no  reason  for  apprehension.  The  popu- 
lar elasticity  of  a  free,  intelligent  nation  is  amazingly  recupe- 
rative. Armament,  discipline,  enterprise,  fortitude,  achieve- 
ment, seem  natural  to  ihein.  War  had  just  begun,  when  it 
ended.  Such  at  least  was  then,  and  yet  is,  my  humble  opinion. 
Ey  the  editor  of  the  National  intelligencer,  Mr.  Gales,  one  of 
its  supporters,  whose  position  enabled  him  to  judge  correctly, 
in  that  paper  of  the  25th  of  August,  184!>,  the  welcome  tidings 
of  peace  are  thus  graphically  described  :  — 

•'Never,  from  tlie  beffinning  of  this  covernniont  to  the  present,  Iins  a 
more  jrinoiiiy  day  davviied  upon  it  Umn  tlic  Ihirtuentli  day  of  Fubniury,  in 
tlic  yciir  isl"). 

"Sdiiie  time  about  noon  of  ihiil  mrmorahle  dny  mysteriously  aroso  a 
rumor,  tiiint  at  first  as  tho  earliest  wiiisper  of  the  western  breeze  on  a  sum- 
mer's morn,  but  frusheninir  and  fratherinij  slreiiirth  as  it  spread,  imtil,  later 
in  tiie  day,  it  burst  forth  in  a  Erenenil  iiccliiim  of  I'eace  !  I'kack!  I'kace! 
iStarlieii  by  a  sound  so  unexpected  and  so  joyful,  men  flocked  into  the 
streets,  eairerly  irniuirinif  of  one  another  whence  and  liow  came  the  news, 
and,  recciviujr  no  answer,  lool\mir  up  into  tlie  Heavens  witii  straininj.'  eyes, 
as  thoiiijh  e.\|)ectin!,j  a  visiiile  sifrn  of  it  from  the  seat  of  tli^t  Oiiiiiipotence 
by  whose  interjjosition  alone  they  could,  but  a  siiort  moment  belbrc,  iiave 
even  iioped  tor  so  jrreat  a  blessinir. 

"  W'luMi,  at  lenjjtii.  the  rumor  assinned  a  more  definite  sliape,  tiio  story 
ran  than  a  private  express  had  i)assed  throuyfh  the  city  at  some  time  durmjj 
the  diiy,  Ilea rmi,r  to  merchants  in  the  South  the  irhid  tidin^is  that  a  trt'aty 
of  |)e;ice  had  actually  reached  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  It  was  still 
but  a  rumor,  however,  and  wanted  that  consist ency  whicii  was  necessary  to 
justify  full  contidenco  in  it. 

"  Unable  to  procure  any  information  whicli  should  even  confirm  tho  report 
that  an  express  of  any  kind  had  actually  passeil  through  the  city  (so  vajfue 
was  the  rumor),  one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  waited  upon  the  I'residont 
to  obtain  from  him,  who  must  bo  certainly  intormed,  such  infbrmiilion  as  he 
miirht  jiossess  on  tho  subject.  Mr.  Madison,  however,  knew  little  more  of 
the  matter  than  tlie  public :  he  had  been,  of  cour.>!e,  amonir  the  first  apprized 
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ol'  tli(!  riiiiKir,  rvnd  uas  iiiclini-il  to  bclifvo  it  true,  but  (Icctiiril  it  priKk-nt  to 
siispi'Mi!  ii{iniii)ii  ii|iiiii  liif  siiliji!Ut  iiiilil  It  hIkmiIiI  bi!  aiUiit'iilKMlly  cinillriiKMl ; 
mill.  Ill  til"  .N'litidiiiil  lnt<!lli<i{'nc('r  iif  llic  liiiiowing  inoriiiiijir,  timt  luivicL'  waa 
acc(iriliiii;ly  '.'ivcii  to  llio  imbiic.  Ilaviiiir  tliiis  'iiid  oooiisioii  to  iilliido  to  tliid 
interview  u  itli  Mr.  IMndision,  it  iniiy  not  bo  (breisjii  to  tiu;  tiiibjcct  of  tlim 
arliclo  to  titate,  timt  we  found  thnt  {jroat  man  sitliiif;  alono,  in  tho  dimk  of 
tiio  i'vniin;r,  niiniuutiiitr,  iiroiiibly,  upon  tiit;  i)rodiijious  chimtrcH  wliicli  tlio 
news,  if  true  (ii!)  lie  believed  it  l'<  be),  would  luuke  in  tlit;  liieo  of  publu; 
nfliiirs.  Alliiblo,  as  lie  always  was,  be  converHod  freelv  upon  tlie  (iroba- 
bilities  of  tbe  news  wliicb  b^.l  rearlied  us,  and  sbowed  n  natural  interest  in 
its  beiny  cnniirined.  Hut  it  could  not  escape  remark,  at  tbo  same  time,  tliat 
any  one  not  fiinuliar  with  tbal  calm  fbrlitudo  whieb,  in  the  most  tryinj,' 
scenes,  Irul  ever  sustained  liiiii,  and  that  eipiality  of  temper  wbicli  on  no 
occasion  over  deserted  iiim,  miirbt  have  deeiiu'd,  from  the  nnriillled  coiiiiio- 
siire  of  his  countenance,  his  maiini  r,  and  his  discourse,  that  he  was  the  per- 
son in  the  city  who  iiad  the  least  concern  in  tho  re|)ortC(l  event,  thoiiirli  cer- 
tainly, could  jicrsonal  considerations  have  been  sullered  to  intluence  him  at 
such  a  moment,  no  man  livinj.'  could  have  a  {jreater. 

"Steam  conveyances  and  electric  telej^raphs  had  not  then  been  invented, 
to  realize  the  lover's  prayer  to  tin,'  goiU  to  'aimihilate  both  time  and  s|)ace;' 
and  all  classes  in  Washinirtoii  had,  with  the  I'resideiit,  no  choice  but  to 
await  the  comparatively  slow  pmcess  of  travel  by  horses  and  carriaccs  t'rom 
New  \'ork  to  VVashini;ton,  fiir  contirmation  or  contradiction  of  the  report. 
The  interval  of  suspense,  it  may  well  be  imajjined,  was  sufliciently  tedious, 
though  it  was  brought  to  an  end  as  early  as  coukl  have  been  reasonably 
expected.  I.atc  in  the  atlernnon  of  Thursday,  the  lltli  of  Ffdiruary,  came 
thnnileriiii^  down  the  Pennsylvania  avenue  a  coach  and  f  mr  toamiiii:  sieeds, 
in  which  was  Mr.  Henry  ('arroll  (mw.  of  the  socretariea  at  (Iheut),  the 
bearer,  as  was  at  once  ascertained,  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at 
Ghent  between  the  American  and  British  connnissioners.  Cheers  and  con- 
gratulations l()llowcd  the  can  iiiire,  as  it  sjjed  its  way  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  directly  thence,  with  the  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  residence  of  the  President. 

"The  reader,  who  lias  followed  our  narrative  thus  far,  will  begin  to 
wonder  how  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Madison  could  have  brought  all  this  so 
vividly  to  mind.  The  relation  which  she  liore  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  her 
entire  identification  with  him  in  all  the  memories  of  the  pa.st,  would  be  sul- 
ficient  to  account  for  it.  But  the  particular  incident  in  the  inauguration  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  memory  of  which  dwelt  upon  our  minds,  comes  now 
to  be  told,  in  its  place. 

"The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  having  joined  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  President's  residence,  the  treaty  was  of  course  taken  into  immediate 
consideration  by  the  President  and  the  (;al)iiiet, 

"Soon  after  night-fall,  members  of  Congress  and  others,  deeply  mterested 
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in  tlir  mi. lit,  presented  tlioniselves  at  the  President's  house,  the  doors  of 
which  si(jod  open.  When  the  writer  of  this  entered  the  drawinij-rooin,  at 
about  8  o'clock,  it  was  crowded  to  its  full  capacity,  Mrs.  Madison  (the  Pre- 
sident heiiii,  with  the  Cahinel)  doinj,'  the  honors  of  llic  occasion.  And  what 
a  happy  scene  it  was!  Aiiionj;  the  lar^je  proportion  present  of  tlic  nienihers 
of  hoth  Houses  of  Congress,  were  jfentlenien  of  most  opiwsitc  politics,  hut 
lately  nrr.iyed  niraiiisf  one  another  in  continual  conflict  and  fierce  drhate, 
now  with  elated  spirits  thankiiiif  (iud,  and  with  softened  liearts  cordially 
felicitiitiiiff  Olio  another,  upon  the  joyful  intelligence  which  (should  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  be  acceptable)  re-estahlislied  pence,  and  opened  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  a  great  pmsitt-rity  to  their  country.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous oiiject  in  the  room,  the  ohserved  of  all  observers,  was  Mrs.  Madison 
herself,  then  in  the  meridian  of  life  and  queenly  beauty.  .S7ip  was,  in  her 
person,  for  the  moment,  the  representative  of  the  feelings  of  him  who  was, 
at  this  nioment,  in  grave  consultation  with  his  official  advi.sera.  No  one 
could  doubt,  who  beheld  the  radiance  of  joy  which  lighted  up  her  counte- 
nance and  ditViisod  its  beams  around,  that  all  unc^ertainty  wos  at  an  end,  and 
tlmt  the  governuient  of  the  country  had,  in  very  truth  (to  use  an  e.vpression 
of  Mr.  Adams  on  iv  very  difl'erent  occasion),  'passed  from  gloom  to  glory.' 
With  a  grace  all  her  own,  to  her  visitor  h  she  reciprocated  iieartfelt  con- 
gratulations upon  tlic  glorious  and  happy  change  in  the  aspect  of  public 
affiiirs;  dispensing,  with  liberal  hand,  to  every  individual  in  the  large 
assembly  the  proverbial  iiospitalilics  of  that  house. 

********* 

The  Cabinet  being  still  in  session,  the  writer  o*'this  article  was  presently 
invited  into  the  npnrtnient  in  which  it  was  sitting.  There  were,  beside  the 
President  hiiiisolf;  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  ('rowninshield,  and  Mr. 
Rush;  liiut  is  to  say,  the  Sei'retaries  of  tlie  Departments  of  the 'J'reasury, 
of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Attorney-Cencral.  [The  Department  of 
State  being  vacant,  its  duties  were  at  that  time  discharged  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
as  .Acting  Secretary  :  the  Postmnstertienoral  was  not  at  that  day  a  cabinet 
minister.]  Subdued  joy  sat  upon  the  face  of  every  one  of  tiicm.  The 
President,  afier  kindly  stating  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  sportive  tone,  saying  to  him, 
'Come,  Mr.  Dalla.s,  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty, 
derived  from  the  careful  peru.-ial  of  it,  and  who  write  with  so  much  ease, 
take  the  pen,  and  indite  fir  this  gentleman  a  paragraph  tiir  the  paper  of  to- 
morrow, to  announce  the  reception  ami  probable  acceptance  of  the  treaty.' 

"Mr.  Dallas  cheerfully  complied,  and,  whilst  we  sat  by  in  converse,  in  a 
few  ininutes  producr-d  and  read  the  tiillowing  paragraph,  which,  being  ap- 
proved by  all  present,  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  the  next 
morning:  — 

'"  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  rnili'd  Stiitos  and  (treat  l>ritaiii,  as  signed  by  nil  tiie  comnii.ssioners  of 
botii  parties  at  (ihent,  on  the  '2-lth  of  December,  l^r'H,  was  last  evening 
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with  the  AiiK  vicau  and  tlic  I'ritisli  (.irR-cr.s  in  tlmt  vicinity  aa 
UiU'Sts.  A  jilt »fo>!*i( 111  paradcil  a  tciiiii  Inadcil  with  t'(ittuii,  with 
"Now  Orh'iiiis,"  and  "  .larksmi,"  in  lar;:c  K'ttiTs  on  thi'  li;i;j;s. 
A  ti<'\\>|iaii('r  i^arcasm  (h'ldiircd  that  iiinro  cannon  wore  tiled, 
and  iiinrc  pcrsuns  wounded,  in  Massachusotts  rojoicin;^'  for 
peace,  tli;iii  throiijLjhoiit  the  whoh'  war.  Tho.so  wlio  ri>l<ed  life 
or  projierty  in  their  country's  cause  not  only  rejoiccil  I'or  peace 
more  cheerfully  than  those  who  did  not,  but  with  more  respect 
IVom  former  enemies.  liejoiciii;^  was  universal  and  eiitliiisi- 
astic ;  hy  the  <lisiifl'ected,  for  peace;  hy  the  piitrintic,  for  vic- 
tory too.  "It  is  inconeeivahle,"  said  tlie  Montreal  Herald, 
"to  see  to  what  u  jiitdi  illiiniiuations  and  rejoicinjrs  are  ("miIc'I 
on  throuirhout  the  United  States  —  a  positive  )»roof  th..t  tho 
mass  of  the  people  are  satisfieil  witii  the  conditions  of  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  and  that  they  would  have  l»ecn  content  if  tho 
terms  were  much  harder.  AVhat  a  contrast  is  exliihited  in  this 
country !  You  scarcely  see  a  cheerful  countenance  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  the  other,  when  you  speak  of  tho 
peace."  That  extremely  liostile  Jinirnal  had  just  before  said, 
"This  war  will  not  be  of  short  duration;  and,  could  one  hut 
siij>pose  tlie  rumored  peace  to  be  correct,  we  may  pronounce  it 
to  be  disL'raeel'ul  to  IJritain.  Wliat  IJritain  lias  vet  done  ia 
insutrici(>iit  to  insure  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace.  Jieforo 
that  can  be  efteeted,  tovrcnta  of  hlood  must  yet  ilow,  lioth  on 
sea  an<l  land."  Such  unnatural  animosity  is  not  American,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  commonly  IJritish.  Yet  that  war  with 
tliis  country  was  then,  and  evi'ii  still  is,  the  distempered  dream 
of  some  eiiiiueiit  I'ritons,  is  fri>iii  time  to  time  manifested,  a.i 
by  the  subjoined,  lately  i)ublished  by  one  of  their  most  dl>tiu- 
guished  ollicers,  Lieutenaiit-<!eneral  Sir  Charles  Nap  n' :  — 

"VVliat  an  opportunity  was  lost  (in  b'^b't)  of  then  (Icalinj;  with  Ame- 
rica! An  ablo  iniiiister  would  iiiive  roiitimii'd  ijio  war;  the  Northern 
Stiitcri  would  have  witiulrawii  troai  tiie  Uuiou,  and,  decl  i.iiijr  t'lenisehos 
iiidepemiont,  have  made  u  separate  peace  with  Great  Riitaui.  'Die  latter 
tiuVUit  then  have  raised  tiie  iieirroes  of  the  South,  and,  at  tiie  iicad  of  an 
iiMin(;iis(>  force  of  armed  and  disciiilinod  i)lacl<  recimeiits,  hiivn  dieliitcd 
peace  at  Wasliiiiirton ;  crectinrr  the  J)('hi\VMre  into  an  independent  black 
State,  in  alliance  with  Mnijland,  and  supported  liy  the  Northern  States,  of 
which  it  would  form  tho  loll  tlank  against  the  Southern.     *     *     »     *     # 
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This  line  of  policy  mny  be  adopted  yet,  if  we  have  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  It  niny  bo  effected  at  ai;y  time  wliiie  slavery  exists;  a  nation  that 
is  not  povertied  by  fools,  may  do  wliat  it  likes  against  another  nation  in 
which  it  has  two  millions  of  true  friends.  *****  It  is  true,  they 
may  bo  blacks,  but  blacks  make  capital  soldiers.  ******* 
From  my  knowledge  of  both,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  donile,  intel- 
ligent, eager,  liberated  slave  would  be  drilled  in  less  time  by  half  than  the 
free-born  American  citizens,  the  republican  slave-drivers,  that  are  so  proud 
of  being  without  a  standing  army.  *****  But  let  war  come, 
and  wo  shall  sec  what  the  dingy  race  can  do  against  the  slave-drivers  in 
the  Southern  States.  America  fears  war;  does  England  fear  warl  Let  it 
couie,  and  we  shall  see  which  constitution  is  tiie  best." 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  Avas  the  arrangement  of  a  few  nego- 
tiators, who  settled  cessation  from  hostilities  on  terms  not  dis- 
honorable to  either  party.  The  peace  it  consecrated  was  the 
work  of  nations  who  had  felt  each  other's  prowess  in  war. 
Treaty  and  peace  together  have  proved  lasting  benctits  to  both 
belligerents.  This  country  gained,  by  the  treaty,  a  settlement 
of  boundaries,  which  had  been  unsettled  since  its  independence; 
exclusion  of  British  vexatious  trade  with  our  Indians ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  exclusion  of  ]iritish  trade  from  tlie  river  Mis- 
sissippi. Peace,  the  residt  of  war,  put  an  end  to  British  im- 
pressment from  American  vessels  ;  abrogated  constructive,  and 
all  but  actual  blockade ;  and  reduced  to  inoffensive  police,  if 
not  extingui.'^hing  dubious  right  of  search,  or  visit  at  sea. 
These  inestimable  gains,  worth  much  more  than  the  blood  and 
treasure  they  cost,  arc,  by  achievement,  guarantied  more 
cfiectually  than  by  any  treaty  founded  on  concession,  and 
liable  to  misunderstanding.  When  other  British  pacification 
suspended  naval  coercion,  the  United  States  tacitly  waived 
furtlier  resistance  to  it,  and  Clreat  Britain  yielded  nothing. 
But  war  had  formidably  proved  that  the  United  States  will 
not  submit  to  impressment  of  men,  search  of  vessels,  or  con- 
structive blockade.  To  enforce  either,  inevitably  producing 
war.  Great  Britain  must  prefer  profitable  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States,  as  developed  by  several  treaties  since 
that  of  Ghent,  and  by  the  amity  of  kindred  nations.  To  that 
war,  peace,  and  treaty,  have  followed  lasting  intimacy  and 
constantly-increasing  intercourse,  with  great  improbability  of 
further  hostilities. 
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INVASION    OF     LOUISIANA. 


Nicholls  at  Pcn^acola  —  Enijlish  at  Barataria  —  LafiUc  —  Fort  Bowyer  — 
Jackson  —  Spanish  (Complicity  —  Seizure  of  I'cnsacola  —  New  Orleans  — 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Volunteers  —  Lcjrislature  of  Louisiana  —  Go- 
vernor Claiborne  —  Population  —  British  S()uaiirons  —  Gun-boats  on  the 
Lake  overpowered  —  Jackson  declares  Martial  Law  —  Inactivity  of  the 
Legislature!  —  British  land  —  Surprised  on  the  '2;>(1  of  December — Van- 
guard worsted — Jackson's  entrenchments  —  I'akeidiam  —  British  repulse 
on  the  CSlh  of  December  —  Division,  if  not  Disafluction,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture—  Their  Session  closed  forcibly  —  British  repulsed  on  the  first  of 
January — Continually  harassed  —  British  Narratives  of  their  Disasters — 
British  Forces— Lambert's  Reinforcement — ISattle  of  theSlh  of  Januiiry — 
Thornton's  Success — I'akenham's  Defeat  and  Death  —  British  J'Jvacua- 
tiou  —  Cupturo  of  Fort  Howyer  —  Ile|)uls(,'  at  Fort  St.  Philip  —  American 
Thanks(;iving  on  Jackson's  return  to  New  OrliMus — Tidinys  of  Peace — 
Their  disorjianizinfr  Ktlecls — French  Insubordination — I^ouallier  arrested 
—  Judge  Hall  issues  a  writ  tor  his  l{elciise  —  'J'he  Jiidfre  imprisoned  by 
Martial  Law — Law  of  Contempt — Jackson  punished  by  Fine — Refunded 
by  CJongress  —  His  Death. 

Why  the  British  so  fovmidiibly  invaded  Louisiana  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  Mr.  CJalhitin's  letter  of  tlie  13th  of  June, 
1814,  from  London,  which  apprised  our  government  that  a 
disposable  force  of  20,000  men  would  be  thrown  on  the  At- 
lantic States,  did  not  mention  New  Orleans,  but  New  York  and 
Washiniiton  as  the  places  in  danger ;  and  such  was  the  Ex- 
ecutive apprehension.  AVhen  the  invasion  -was  undertaken, 
we  do  not  know  what  was  its  ol)ject.  AVhether  to  hold,  as  well 
as  take  Nev,-  Orleans;  whether  to  restore  Louisiana  or  ]»art  of 
it  to  S|)ain ;  whether  to  deprive  this  country  of  the  cotton, 
destined  so  soon  to  supersede  iron,  as  the  most  vital  of  staples  ; 
whether  to  reinstate  the  pristine  colonial  union  between  Flo- 
rida, liouisiana,  and  Canada ;  or  whether  a  large  army,  with  a 
large  ileet,  were  sent  over  the  Atlantic  in  mere  wantuniiess  of 
overweening  power,  to  iutiict  ruthless  injuries  on  a  rei)ublicau 
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and  navnl  rival  ciiipiro,  must  bo  li'ft  to  conjocturo.  Castlc- 
rfa-li,  tliL'U  at  tlio  licliu,  was  a  daring  advciitiirt'r ;  dreat 
]>rllaiii  a  lui^lity  and  viiidictivo  nation,  iliislicd  witli  inddigions 
trinniplis.  I'ond  of  Mar,  ondiarrasscd  witli  s\i])i'rnunR'rary  mili- 
tary and  iiaval  i'oroos,  wliieli  it  harmonized  more  with  ministe- 
rial and  national  prepossessions  to  employ  in  de^i'adin<:f  this 
country  (liau  to  disarm  at  home.  The  capture  of  Wash- 
ini:lnn  was  a  mere  warlike  accident,  Avhen  Cockburn  prevailed 
on  Jioss  to  nuike  the  attempt.  The  Scots  historian,  Mr. 
Alison,  though  absurdly  ignorant  and  desjjicably  invidious  of 
this  country,  may  nevertheless  be  right  when,  aptdogizing  for 
the  enemy's  retirement  after  their  repulse  at  Baltimore,  he 
alleges  that  it  was  to  preserve  their  troops  for  the  caj)turo  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  studied  silence  of  the  British  government  as  to  their 
reverses,  of  which  often  no  oflicial  accounts  Mere  published, 
increases  the  obscurity  inv(dving  the  invasion  of  Louisiana. 
My  researches  have  failed  to  find  any  ollicial,  authentic,  or 
other  ]>ritish  account  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  I'uemy  in 
that  attempt,  whatever  its  object  was.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  1814,  pending  the  incursion  to  Washington,  if 
not  ]ireceding  it,  measures  were  adopted  for  the  most  atrocious 
of  all  the  belligerent  eflorts  of  (ireat  Britain  to  convulse,  de- 
vastate, and  dismember  the  United  States.  The  Indians  they 
had  throughout  the  contest  excited  to  their  most  L(>rrible  out- 
rages. In  Aj)ril,  1S14,  Admiral  Cochrane  made,  by  procla- 
mation, a  direct  appeal  to  the  negro  slaves,  by  their  revolt  to 
aggravate  Indian  barbaritii's.  In  the  summer  of  1.^14,  the 
I'.riiish  brig  Orpheus  debarked  22.000  stand  of  arms,  with 
munitions  of  war  and  oflicers,  in  the  Bay  of  Aj)alachicola,  Flo- 
rida, for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  Creek  Imiian-i,  seduced 
from  the  peace  they  had  just  made  with  the  L'nited  States,  and 
enlisting  them  to  renew  hostilities  ;  who  were  euduidied,  armed, 
and,  ill  British  uniform,  diilied  in  Pensacola  by  Captain  Wood- 
bine, of  the  marines.  All  th(>  Indiaji  tribes  east  of  the  Choc- 
taws  were  rallied  to  the  British  staiulard  by  Uritish  oflicers, 
diligent  in  that  vile  subornation.  Having  secui-ed  the  savages 
us  allies,  and   invoked  the   slaves,  it  oidy  remained  that  the 
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British  sliould  eiij!;.'igc  the  Barntariaii  pinitcn  of  tliat  vo^/u 
to  c'diiipk'te  a  force  (if  Iiidiaiin,  I'ovoltt'd  slaves,  and  jiirates, 
])robal)ly  the  most  prolli^^ate  coiiibinatioii  ever  yot  t(»;j:ether  fur 
inhuinaii  hostilities. 

As  early  as  the  4tli  of  Au;:;ust,  1814,  some  hundred  nieti, 
cotiiinanded  by  Colonel  Kdwnrd  iS'ieholls,  either  an  artillery  or 
a  iiijuine  oilieer  of  tried  eoiiraj2;e,  a  brave,  enterprising,  blus- 
tering Irishuian,  touehe<l  at  ilavana,  on  tlieir  way  from  Ber- 
muda to  Pensacola:  being  the  vanguard  of  the  large  expedi- 
tion then  ])reparing  in  England  to  follow  under  Admiral 
Cochrane  and  (ieneral  J*akenham.  ^•icholls^s  force,  on  board 
the  sluoi)-of-war  Hermes,  Captain  Percy,  senior  naval  officer  in 
the  Culf  of  Mexico,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Charon,  Captain 
Spencer,  stopped  at  Ilavana,  to  ])rocure  gun-boats  anil  other 
small  vessels,  together  with  the  Spanish  (Japtain-Cieneral's  jier- 
mission  to  use  Pensacola  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  ])repar.a- 
tion,  and  dejiarture,  which  the  Captain-deneral  refused.  IJut 
Micholls  (h'clared,  probably  in  the  spirit  of  his  orders,  that, 
disregarding  Spanish  authority  and  neutrality,  he  would  use 
Pensacola  for  his  purposes;  and  a'.!cordingly  landed  his  force 
from  the  Dritish  vessels-of-war  there,  established  his  head- 
(piartcrs,  a'.:d  drilled  the  Indians  in  British  regimentals. 

Having  taken  a  Spanish  ]d;ice  of  arms  and  secured  the  In- 
dians for  his  operations,  Colonel  Nicliolls,  on  the  '2Uth  of 
August,  1814,  issued,  from  what  he  called  his  head-rpiarters, 
Pensacola,  a  proclamation,  as  commander  of  his  IJritannic  ma- 
jesty's forces  in  the  Kloridas,  addressed  to  the  natives  of  Lou- 
isiana, to  assist  in  liberating  tlieir  paternal  soil.  Spaniards, 
Frenclunen,  Italians,  and  I'ritish,  in  fiouisiana,  lie  called  to 
aid  him,  to  abolish  the  American  usurpation  in  that  country 
and  put  the  lawfid  owners  of  the  soil  in  possession.  "•  I  am 
at  the  head,"  said  his  proclamation,  "of  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians, well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  connnanded  by  British 
officers,  a  good  train  of  artillery,  with  every  requisite,  seconded 
by  the  powerful  aid  of  a  numerous  British  and  Spanish  squad- 
ron of  ships  and  vessels  of  war.  Those  brave  red  men  only 
burn  with  an  ardent  desire  of  satisfaction  for  tlie  wrongs  they 
have  sufl'cred  from  the  Americans,  to  join  you  in  liberating 
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these  southern  provinces  from  their  yoke,  and  driving  thorn  'uto 
those  limits  formerly  proscribed  by  the  British  sovereign." 
The  proclamation  proceciknl,  in  a  similar  strain,  to  address 
the  Kontuckians,  by  which  deimmination  Kicholls  ])robably 
intended  to  designate  all  inhabitants  of  the  West,  whom  he 
called  on  to  be  neutral,  inetead  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  an  un- 
natural war,  promising  tlitm  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  good  pay  for    /h  ;  ver  provisions  they  brought  him. 

IIjw  far  Nicholls  wa  to  v'cnture,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
large  force  then  on  the  way  from  Europe,  British  history  does 
not  Inform  us :  for  nothing  of  his  considerable  prelude  to 
Pakenham's  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  English  publications, 
official  or  historical,  ])robably  deterred  by  and  ashamed  of  its 
atrocity  and  abortion.  At  all  events,  to  enlist  the  Indians, 
slaves,  and  pirates,  to  sound  the  dispositions  and  seduce  the 
inhal.'itants  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  engage  {)il<its  to  con- 
duct enterprises  on  the  American  coast  and  waters,  and  in  other 
respects  pavo  the  way  for  invasion,  wore  within  the  scope  of 
Colonel  Nicholls's  orders  and  ability.  His  prochunation  openly 
avowed  Spanish  co-operation,  and  that  the  United  States  were 
to  be  diepossossed  of  Louisiana;  whether  for  restoration  to 
Spain  or  British  retention  does  not  appear  and  remains  undi- 
vulged  by  English  authority. 

Spanish  help,  Avhether  by  duress  or  free,  and  Indian  alliance 
Nicholls  had  ;  revolted  slaves  he  expected.  Several  regiments 
of  fine  black  troops,  under  British  officers,  were  to  join  hira 
from  Nassau,  which  afterwards  made  part  of  I'likonham's 
army  :  acclimated  and  designed,  as  would  seem,  to  garrison 
New  Orleans.  It  is  certain  that  NichoUs  knew  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  precursor  of  a  formidable  expedition,  sent 


chiefly  from  Europe,  while  negotiations  for  ])eace  were  going 
on  at  (ihent,  opened  by  Lord  Castleroagh  in  person  by  de- 
mands, and  accompanied  by  disclosures  incompatible  with  paci- 
fication. Nicl'olls,  liy  authority,  ])romisod  the  Indians  restora- 
tion to  all  the  lands  .Jackson  had  subduofl  from  them,  and 
offi'rofl  freedom  to  the  slaves  for  revolt.     With  means,  there- 
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capture  of  Fort  Iiowyer,  to  control  the  Clulf  of  Mexico;  (;f 
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riaqucmincs,  to  command  the  waters  of  tlic  ^Iississi|)]ii ;  and, 
perhaps,  of  New  Orleans,  sliouhl  the  Spaniards  or  tlie  French 
of  Louisiana  incline  to  his  support,  Colonel  Nieholls  souLrht 
further  reinforcements  from  the  pirates  of  Earataria.  His 
naval  co-operators  in  that  ignominious  attempt  were  Eng- 
lishmen of  noble  blood,  so  high  in  social  rank  that  their  posi- 
tion deserves  to  be  contrasted  with  the  vile  uses  to  which  thc^^ 
were  degraded.  Captain  William  Henry  Percy,  of  tlie  sloop- 
of-war  Ilermes,  senior  British  officer  then  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Beverly,  connected  by  family 
tics  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Cai)tain  Spencer, 
of  the  sloop  of  Avar  Charon,  was  said  to  be  son  of  Earl 
Spencer,  anu  related  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  So  low 
did  the  most  noble  lineage  of  (Jreat  Britain  stoop,  to  solicit 
Indians,  slaves,  and  pirates  for  comrades  in  that  war ;  de- 
nounced by  many  Americans  as  unnatural  for  being  waged 
at  all  against  their  British  kinsmen :  but  much  more  unna- 
turally waged  by  them  against  their  American  offspring, 
llustilities  begun,  as  for  se\eral  ages  British  wars  have  been 
begun,  without  declaration  or  notice,  by  fleets  despatched  to 
cajjture  ships  and  colonies  unaware,  as  New  York  was  Avrested 
from  the  Dutch  in  IGGO,  the  S])anish  galleons  subdued  in 
1804,  and  the  Danish  fleet,  in  1807,  taken  from  Copenhagen^ 
bhmt  the  moral  sense.  Else  the  refined  and  elegant  aristo- 
cratic Old  World,  which  regards  with  disdain  and  abhorrcicc 
what  it  decries  as  the  brutal  vulgarities  of  the  democvatic 
New,  would  be  ashamed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  aoL-estrai 
and  historical  distinction  suing  to  Indians,  slaves,  and  pirates 
for  allia'ice  in  the  royi',1,  noble,  and  chivalric  vocation  of 
arms.  They,  and  any  government,  guilty  of  such  enormities, 
should  be  discountenanced  by  all  gentlemen  of  the  New  World 
and  Jhe  Old. 

Colonel  Nieliolls  and  Captain  Percy,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1814,  directed  Captain  Nicholas  Lochver,  in  the  brig  of  Avar 
Sophia,  Avith  Captain  M'Williams,  of  the  Colonial  marines,  to 
proceed  to  Barataria,  bearing  an  official  letter  from  Colonel 
Nicholls,  dated,  Head-Quarters,  Pcnsacola,  31st  of  August, 
1814,  to  Mister  Lafitte,  or  the  Commandant  at  Barataria,  call- 
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mil  nn  liiin.  ^vith  liis  bravo  i'')llowi>rH,  to  oiitor  into  tlio  sorvioo 
of  (irciir  iJiitaiii,  "in  wliicli  von  sliall  have,"  it  assurod  liini, 
"  tho  rank  nf  a  captain.  Lands  will  be  jriven  to  you  all,  in 
propnrtion  to  yiMr  res])Ct'tive  ranks,  your  property  ^narantis.l, 
your  per>nns  ])ri)te('te(l :  y>nr  ships  and  vessels  to  be  j-lacod 
under  tl;e  orders  ut"  the  e<nnuantling  oihcer  on  this  ir-tatiovi. 
until  the  eniiiiiiandcr-;n-chiet"b  jjleasuro  shall  bo  known;  but  1 
l^uaranty  their  t'jiir  value  at  all  eveiits.  The  bearers  oi  this 
letter,  (  aptain  !M' Williams  ;Mid  Captain  [-ucliyer,  will  safisfy 
you  on  any  other  ])oint  you  !u;iy  be  a!ixi;>ns  to  l(>;irn.  VV"e 
have  a  powerful  reinforeenient  on  its  wav  here."  On  the  first 
of  Sei»teniber,  1S14,  Captain  Verey,  on  board  bis  mnjesty's 
!:hip  Ilernies,  at  I'ensacula,  issued  another  nianif<  do  to  the  pi- 
rates. oilV;  ill!.!:  them  the  option  of  war,  instantly  'lostiitctive  to 
theiii.  and.  n  the  other  hand,  sli<>uld  they  bo  inclined  to  nr;sit.t 
(Jreat  Ib'itain.  the  ^H;ourity  of  their  property,  the  blessinj^s 
of  ihe  I'ritish  ;•(  rstitiition,  and  lands,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  n<  \u<  M'jesfy's  colonies  on  the  eontinenr  of  Ame- 
rica. Should  ;uiy  be  inclined  to  volunteer  their  services 
in  his  nKije^ty's  forces,  they  will  be  received.  ]iy  Captain 
Percy's  instruction  to  Captain  Locliycr  he  was  to  hold  out  to 
the  pirates  that,  if  they  threw  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Ureal  Briiain,  they  would  be  considered  IJritish  suijects, 
and  lands  allotted  to  them  :  the  junction  of  their  small,  armed 
vessels  was  to  be  secured  for  the  capture  of  Mobile,  kc. 

Thus  the  British  government,  which,  throughout  that  con- 
test, employed  the  Indians  as  their  most  cflicient  allies,  in- 
voked, as  a  last  resort,  the  negro  slaves  to  revolt  and  join  the 
]{ritish  standard,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  a  horde  of  piratical 
outlaws,  proffering  for  their  warlike  aid  all  that  imudficent 
government  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Nelson, 
and  other  heroical  beneficiaries  —  military  promotion,  pecu- 
niary rewards,  landed  estates,  national  ]U'otection,  and  histo- 
rical renown.  The  envoys  on  that  vile  mission  and  beai'ors  of 
those  base  oft'ers  were  nuMidjers  of  the  noblest  families  of  (ireat 
Britain.  Their  missioti  was  perfornu'd,  braving  the  pestilent 
marslies  df  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  vt'ry  time  when  their 
|)riueip  il  couotituent,  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  professing  peace, 
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while  provokinr;  war,  tlirou;;;!!  tlio  iristrumontality  of  liis  minis- 
ters at  (Jliciit.  Ollicial  iiiforiuatioii  to  our  j^overnnioiit  of  the 
breaking;  up  of  that  piratical  cstablishnicnt  stated,  that  vessels 
clearing  from  New  Orleans  with  passengers  Lad  been  cap- 
tured and  every  soul  on  board  murdered,  and  that  the  Bara- 
taria  pirates  took  indiscriminately  every  vessel  was  perfectly 
known  at  Pensacola.  Stu-h  were  the  new  allies  whom  noblo 
Britons  solicited  tu  unite  with  the  Indians,  whose  subjugation, 
after  their  hostilities  began  by  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimras, 
is  described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Historical  Sketch.  In- 
duced by  British  subornation  to  break  the  peace  they  had  been 
compelled  to  make,  their  British  allies  had  them  again  in  arms. 
Piles  of  human  bones,  from  decrei)id  ago  to  infants  at  the 
breast,  bleaching  in  the  rain  and  wind,  at  Fort  JNIimms,  were 
monuments,  which  stirred  up  every  American  breast,  in  that 
quarter,  to  vindictive  resistance  of  the  instigators  of  such 
ghocking  barbarities,  whoso  invariable  and  sanguinary  discom- 
fitures in  the  invasion  of  1S14  seemed  retributive  justice  for 
their  iiii{[uities  th  ^  year  before. 

A  small  island  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  several  lakes 
extending  fr<-ni  it,  sometimes  by  a  basin  thirty  miles  wide, 
through  cy^u'css  swamps  and  prairies  sixty  miles  north,  behind 
the  ])lantations  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi,  arc 
called  respectively  the  island  ami  lakes  of  Barataria.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  lower  lake,  the  island  of  (Jrande  Terre,  six  miles 
long  and  between  two  and  three  miles  wide,  about  two  leafjucs 
from  the  open  sea,  affording  a  shallow,  but  the  only  safe  har- 
bor on  that  part  of  the  gulf,  was  well  selected  by  a  common- 
wealth of  French  privateersnien  for  their  anchorage,  when 
expelled  by  its  conipiest,  in  February,  1S1I>,  from  the  island 
of  Ciuadaloupe,  deprived  of  shelter  in  any  ports  of  the  Ameri- 
can seas.  Taking  refuge  there  at  first,  when  they  could  re- 
fresh nowhere  else,  thev  nuule  it  soon  a  home  aiul  mart  of 
some  importance.  The  Lafittes  were  men  nut  without  educa- 
tion or  refinement,  whose  lt)cation  at  Barataria  was  near  a 
region  remarkable  and  attractive.  A  {)rairie  sixty  miles  in 
extent,  and  Lake  Carcasi,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  transparent 
water,  six  miles  long,  some  of  it  forty  feet  deep,  uflbrdcd  them 
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nil  the  cnjoymoTits  and  luxuries  of  tli(»  oliiiso  an(^  of  fishing. 
l)o(.'r,  grouse,  varii'tii's  (if  wild  duck,  tiiH>  fish,  ornnije-trooa,  and 
troiiiral  fruits,  in  a  cliiuato  of  which  the  heat  was  tcnipcriMl  by 
sea-hrcczcs,  su]i|»liod  the  faro  <d'  tlie  i)iratos.  An  isolatcil  and 
uncultivated,  but  j^eutle  and  hospitalde  rac^e  of  8[>anish  lineage 
now  oceupios  that  region  in  harndess  seclusion  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  They  euuld  not  dispose  of  IJritish  prize-])r()j)erty 
in  any  port  of  the  United  States,  as  this  country  was  then 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain.  l»ut  they  might  surreptitiously 
bcU  their  booty  to  ]ievsons  in  New  Orleans.  As  their  (Jua- 
daloupe-Fvench  conniiissions  expired,  they  took  out  new  ones 
from  Carthagena,  soon  after  that  S(mth  American  Kepublio 
declared  independence  of  Spain.  Some  of  them  captured 
Eiglish  and  Spanish  prizes,  jirobably  without  any  commis- 
sion: although,  when  ultimately  ]iardoned  by  IVesidcnt  Madi- 
son, they  alleged  that  they  never  Mere  ])irates,  but  private 
armed  vessels,  cruising  by  lawful  authority.  The  Carthage- 
nians  welcomed  them  with  enthusiasm  as  valuable  coailjutora 
in  the  cause  of  American  iiulependence,  familiar  with  all  the 
American  seas,  particidarly  the  (.Julf  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
India  islands,  disposed  and  able  to  contend  for  re])ublicanism 
against  royalism.  The  ]>aratarian  cruisers  blockaded  the 
royal  ports,  vexed  and  injured  their  eonnnerce,  made  many 
valuable  captures,  took  them  into  Iiarataria,  and,  by  the  time 
our  war  with  Kngland  began,  had  created  there  a  market  overt 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ijouisiana  and  other  ulaces  resorted, 
to  purchase  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  much  chea]>er  than 
thev  could  be  bouirht  elsewhere.  For  several  vears,  I'aruuiria 
■was  a  tolerated  resort  for  snuigglers  and  other  lawless  inter- 
lopers. Three  French  brothers,  named  Lafitte,  held  some  sort 
of  authority  over  about  one  thousaiid  seafaring  freebooters, 
settled,  in  amphibious  independence,  in  forty  dwellings  erected 
by  them,  thatched  with  palmetto-branches  :  a  conunonwealth 
of  outlaws,  n(jt  uidike  that  of  the  buccaneers,  who,  two  centu- 
ries before,  from  inaccessible  haunts  at  Tortuga  and  Jamaica, 
Ballied  forth  to  prey  on  tlie  lloating  commerce  of  all  nations 
and  enrich  themselves  by  marvellous  exploits  of  daring  navi- 
gation.    At  (jrand  Terre,  too,  tliere  was  Avliat  was  called  a 
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parts  ol"  tliis  continent,  constructed,  this  one,  of  slu  lis  and 
hones,  indicating  that,  l)ef(>re  European  settlement  of  America, 
it  was  prohahly  a  monument  dedicated  to  religious  and  funereal 
piu'poses.  Wherever  there  is  an  impost  on  importations,  hy 
land  or  water,  there  is  contraband.  Contraband  is  nowlicro 
very  disreputable.  At  IJarataria,  by  several  years'  impunity, 
it  had  b*.  tmie  part  of  the  system  of  Louisiana.  The  liarata- 
rians  sold  their  captures  at  jtublic  auction,  without  disguise  or 
concealment.  Orders  on  Jiarataria  for  th'j  delivery  of  goods 
illegally  imported  were  as  common  at  New  Orleans  as  lawful 
orders  on  Philadeljjhia  or  New  York.  The  most  resjicctablo 
people  ])urcliased  smuggled  goods  from  I'arataria.  During 
several  years,  those  illegal  dealings  were  unmolested  by  go- 
vernment, whose  oflicers  were  sometimes  accused  of  complicity. 
And  though  seizures  were  occasionally  made,  yet  the  great 
jirofits  of  the  contraband  trade  generally  much  more  than 
compensated  for  infreiiuent  losses  by  condenmations. 

The  privateersinen  of  l>arataria  were  generally  called  pi- 
rates ;  and  frightful  accounts  were  current  of  their  imputed 
atrocities.  ])Ut  they  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Carthageiia,  and 
always  avowed  their  lawful  authority  by  commissions  to  make 
captures.  Originally  French,  then  Americans  and  Carthage- 
nians,  tliey  became  republican,  as  men  love  to  do :  and,  when 
accosted  by  l^ritish  seduction,  evinced  invincible  aversion  to 
that  royal  standard.  The  year  before,  on  the  '2'-\d  of  .Jhik  , 
1813,  a  JJritish  sloop  of  war  attacked  a  cui'ple  of  the  Barata- 
riau  privateers,  at  anchor  oft'  Cat  island,  and  exasperated 
their  hostility  by  bloodshed ;  the  British  being  beat  oft"  with 
loss  of  life.  Captain  Percy's  letter  of  orders  to  Captain 
Lochyer,  a  hectoring  and  coaxing  ofticial  compound,  liafittc 
forthwith  communicated  to  the  State  authorities,  and  Jack- 
son's adroit  conversion  to  his  purposes  rendered  quite  a 
dramatic  incident  in  a  complicated  crisis.  He  was  without 
arms  for  numbers  of  his  men.  Ijafitte  had  some  arms  and 
7500  Hints,  more  wanted  than  even  muskets.  Those  inesti- 
mable iiKitcrials  the  privateer  chief  freely  oft'ered,  with  the 
services  of  several  hundred  hardy  mariners,  for  American  par- 
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(Ion  and  adoption.  Jackson  at,  onco  cmbracod  tlio  profrorfl. 
The  oiitl.iws  wt'i'o  naturalized  as  liOiiisiatia  was  coiisccrat(Ml 
into  the  Arnt'riLaii  Union  :  all  well-disposed  inhabitants,  whe- 
ther pirates,  nej^roos,  Spaniards,  French,  or  Creoles,  amal- 
gamated, as  American  eitizens,  to  repel  invaders,  whom,  in  his 
general  orders,  hy  eloipient  reprobation,  the  citizen-chieftain 
etiiirmatized  as  foreit'n  mcrconaries,  the  common  robbers  of 
mankind. 

As  soon  as  Captains  T.ocbyer  and  M'Williams  appeared  off 
the  i)ass  into  IJarataria,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1S14,  their 
maladroit  and  untoward  negotiation  connncnced  by  an  act  of 
absurd  hostility.  Tlij  Sophia  fired  int(»  aBaratarian  privateer 
there,  and  compelled  her  to  escape  by  run!\ing  ash<n-e  :  which 
wanton  atrirression  was  immediately  ftdlowod  by  Lochver  and 
M'Williams,  in  a  boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce  under  the  llritish 
standard,  making  for  the  islaml,  whom  the  younger  lialitte, 
John,  in  his  pinnace,  put  out  to  meet.  They  inrjuired  of 
him  for  Mr.  Lafitte,  who  made  answer  that  he  was  ashore, 
as  the  elder,  IVtrr  Lafitte  was,  and  absent.  IFandiiig  .John 
the  package  to  Mister  Lafitte.  ajid  telling  him  to  take  care 
that  it  was  safely  delivered,  he  desired  them  to  go  ashore 
with  him :   and,  when  out  of  reach  of  the  Sophia,  told  them 
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Overreached  in  their  lirst  attemjjt  at  circumvention,  the  two 
British  envoys  were  received  on  the  beach  by  several  hundred 
of  inimical  Jiaratarians,  munmn-iiig  that  the  stran<:crs  were 
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view  to  invasion,  who  ought  to  be  detained,  in  spite  of  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  sent  as  prisoners  of  war  to  New  Orleans. 
Lafitte,  with  dillicnlty,  got  them  lodged  in  his  house  ;  where, 
reading  their  despatches,  and  finding  that  their  m'ssion  was  to 
deprive  the  Baratarians  of  all  their  vessels,  and  marshal  the 
freebooters  with  negro  slaves  and  Indians,  for  the  invasi(>n  of 
Louisiana,  by  whose  sufi'erance  and  intercourse  the  Baratarians 
had  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  prosperous  existence,  young 
Lafitte  at  once  determined,  by  frustrating  their  hostile  design, 
to  make  his  own  peace  with  the  vVnierican  government  and 
domiciliate  his  associates  amon";  the  French  Creoles  of  Louidi- 
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irnn,  as  Monthar,  the  Freiieli  l)iic('an<<i,  had  done  in  Fr.mi'e, 
and  Miir;:;!!!,  the  Welshman,  in  Eii;rland,  h)n;^  before,  ('iip- 
tains  liochver  and  M' Williams  nrired  the  pirate-eliief.  l>y  all 
the  motives  tliat  eoidd  he  ^n/^irested  for  seihietion,  tu  heeomo 
an  Kui^li.-h  olHcer  :  olVcred  him  thirty  thousund  (hdlars,  pay- 
able either  at  I'ensaeola  or  New  Orleans,  the  rank  of  captain, 
and,  as  tbey  said,  o]iportnnity  I'nr  prompt  and  enviable  promo- 
tion in  Ih'itish  service.  Laiitte  asking  for  time  to  consider 
these  pro]iosals,  Lochyer  replied  that  no  time  couhl  be  necessary 
for  a  Frenehnian  to  (U-cide,  iM-ance  being  at  peace  ^\iih  (Jreat 
Britain  ami  Lafitte  proscribed  by  the  American  jr<>v<iiiment, 
wliich  then  liehl  his  I)rotliers  in  prison  at  New  ( h'leans ;  iind 
Lalitte's  knowh'dge  of  the  coinitry  wonid  be  of  such  service  in 
the  cniitcmplatcd  operations  as  to  ensure  their  sncce-s  and  bis 
rapid  promotion.  As  soon  as  possession  was  obtaincil  of  Lower 
Louisiana,  the  plan  of  the  IJritish  }r<>vernnient,  Lncbyer  s;iid, 
was,  for  their  army  to  penetrate  into  the  upper  cdiintry  and 
act  in  concert  with  the  IJritish  forces  in  Canada.  Every  thing 
was  prepared  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigor, 
and  no  doubt  with  success.  'I'he  French  and  Spanish  popida- 
tiun  would  make  little  or  mi  opposition.  The  invaders  were 
coididcnt  of  being  joineil  liy  tli'-  .'cMiIted  slaves.  The  (,'teek 
Iniliaiis  were  already  in  arms  with  the  IJritish. 

To  all  these  villanous  arguments,  Lafitte  ))h'ade(l  that  ho 
must  have  a  few  days  before  be  cnuM  determine.  As  soon  as 
ho  left  his  lesidence  for  a  slmrt  time,  the  mob  outside  seized 
the  two  IJritish  ollicers  in  liis  absence,  and,  togetlier  with  tlieir 
boat's  crew,  put  them  all  in  confinement.  The  ])ris(iners  sent 
to  iMitreat  Laiitte's  interposal.  Ihit  he  thouglit  it  best  not  to 
see  tliem  till  he  had  first  prevailed  on  their  captors  to  release 
them.  Arguing  with  tlu'iii  the  iid'amy  of  disregarding  a  Hag 
of  truce,  Lafitte  furthermore  |mM  them  that  by  violence  th<:y 
prevented  bis  more  eflectual  policy  of  learning  the  whole  extent 
of  theii'  plan  of  invasion.  The  night  was  spent  in  these  pro- 
ceedings; the  ]>ritish  all  under  guard;  the  Sophia  lying  at  an 
clior  <ifl'tlie  jiass;  and  it  was  m^t  till  nnu'iiing  that  liafitte  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  prisoners  to  liberty.  With  many 
apologies  for  their  rough  receittion,  which,  ho  said,  ho  much 
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rcjrri'tli'iK  he  put  ill  tlicir  liiimls  liij*  answiT,  tlatcil  tlio  li!  ..f 
Sc|iI(IiiImt,  ISlI,  to  (';i|>t;iiii  LdcliyiT's  letter,  stiitiiij;  that 
"the  iMiirii^ioii  wliicli  |ii('v;iilt'il  iii  <nir  caiiip  vcstcnlay  imd 
this  inoiiiiiij.'.  ot"  which  yon  have  full  kiiowlcd^ic  lias  iircvciitcil 
my  aiiswcriii;:,  in  a  itrccisc  niaiiin'r,  the  ohjrct  of  your  mission, 
luir  can  1  now  ^i\i>  you  all  thi;  satisfaction  you  desire.  Hut, 
if  you  i^rant  me  a  fortni^'lit,  1  woulil  he  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal al  the  end  of  that  time.  The  delay  is  indispensahle  to 
•ret  rid  of  three  men  who  eauseil  all  the  distiirhance.  'J'wo 
who  were  the  most  trouhlesoiiie  are  to  leave  this  in  ei^^ht 
days,  and  the  other  is  ;:oin;;  to  town.  The  rest  of  the  time  is 
necessary  for  mo  to  put  my  aiVairs  in  order.  You  can  com- 
inunicatf  with  me  hy  a  hoat  sent  to  the  eastern  point  of  the 
pass,  where  I  will  ho  found.  Von  have  inspired  me  with  more 
confidence  than  vour  admiral  could  have  done.  1  wish  to  dciil 
with  you  alone:  and  from  you,  in  due  time,  [  will  claim  tho 
reward  of  the  service  1  may  reiidi'r  you."  Ijalitte's  ohject  in 
askiii;^  time  hy  that  letter  was,  to  inform  the  American  ^Govern- 
ment and  iret  tlu'ir  directions  what  further  to  do.  Aecord- 
iii«:ly,  on  the  same  day,  hy  letter  dated  Septomhor  4tli,  l^il4, 
ho  onclox'd  to  Mr.  IJlampie,  a  respcetahlo  memhor  of  tho 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  all  tiie  papers  received  from  Loch- 
yor,  makiiii;  l>lan(|ue,  as  liafitte  wrote,  tho  dejtositary  of  a 
soerot  on  which  mijjht  depend  the  tran(|uillity  of  the  country  ; 
dosiriiii:  Mr.  I>lantpie  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  his  jud^^mont 
should  direct.  "  Though  jirosorihod  hy  my  adopted  country, 
I  will  never  lot  slip  any  occasion  of  sorving  her  and  proving 
that  she  has  never  ceased  to  he  dear  to  mo.  I  could  expatiate 
on  this  jiroof  of  patriotism  ;  hut  let  tho  fact  speak  for  itself. 
I  may  have  evaded  the  payment  of  custom-house  duties,  hut 
have  never  ceased  to  be  a  good  citizen.  What  I  now  do  may 
obtain  some  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  an  unfortunate 
brother,  dear  to  rao,  whom  I  espoeially  recommend  to  your 
good  ollicos.  Our  enemies  endeavored  to  work  on  mo  by  mo- 
tives few  nu'n  could  have  resisted,  when  tlioy  represented  to 
mo  a  bi'otlier  in  irons,  of  whoso  deliverance  I  might  render 
myself  the  author.  I  asked  iifteen  days'  time  of  the  Hag  of 
tiuco,  a.--iguiiig  jilausiblo  jiretcxts,   and   am  waiting    for  the 
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T^ritlsh  iill'icfr's  iinswcr,  utid  y'""''*^  Ik'^i^ihj?  you  to  bo  fjooil 
ciMii^'li  to  aid  iiH*  with  your  judicious  advice  in  so  wci^^lity 
an  alViiir."  On  tlio  Ttli  td"  ScptoiulxT,  1M14,  .John  Lalitto 
wrote  a;_';rMi  to  Mr.  lilan(|iie,  seiidin;^  liiin  an  intercept*  d  letter 
IVoin  Havana,  dated  Stii  of  Aujinst,  1H14,  containin;^  import- 
ant disclosures  respeetin;^  (,'olontl  Nieholls's  arrival  and  ije- 
parture  tliere,  on  liis  way  to  the  attack  of  Mohile  and  invasion 
of  lionisiiina.  Ily  this  second  letter  to  I!lan(|iie,  Lafitte  stated 
that,  after  his  first  letter,  two  other  IJritish  vessids  appeared 
oft"  llarataria,  and  were  sfill  there  in  sight:  and  that,  thougli 
that  important  point  was  in  a  state  of  respectable  defence,  yet 
the  Hritish  might  use  force  heyond  the  strength  of  the  Haru- 
tarians.  Witii  that  letter,  .John  Lafitte  addressed  one  to  (Jo- 
vernor  Chiihorne,  oll"ering  to  restoni  to  the  State  several 
citizens,  who,  pt-rhaps,  in  his  view,  had  lost  that  sacred  title ; 
hut  olVered  such  as  lu^  would  desire  to  find  them,  ready  to 
exert  their  utmost  eflorts  in  defence  of  their  country.  "The 
point  1  occupy  of  Louisiana  is  of  great  iinp(»rtance  in  tlio 
present  ciisis.  1  tender  my  servic(>s  to  defend  it:  and  tlio 
ouly  reward  I  ask  is,  that  a  stop  he  put  to  the  proscription 
against  me  and  my  adiuM-ents,  l>y  an  a(;t  of  oblivion  for  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  done.  [  have  never  sailed  under  any 
Hug  but  that  of  the  Ilepublic  of  (Jartliagena,  and  my  vessels 
are  perfectly  regular  in  that  respect.  Should  your  answer  not 
bo  favorable  to  my  ardent  desires,  I  will  instantly  leave  the 
country,  to  avoid  the  ini])utation  of  having  co-operated  towards 
an  invasion."  JJeforc  John  Lafitte's  letter  to  (Jovernor  Clai- 
borne was  sent,  the  elder,  Peter  Lafitte,  arrived  at  IJarataria, 
and  approving  all  that  bis  younger  brother  had  done  respect- 
ing the  British  overture,  Peter  Lafitte,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S14,  wrote  to  Hlanciue,  enclosing  John  Lafitte's  letter 
to  the  governor  open,  cojiimending  his  brother's  conduct,  and 
stating  his  determination  to  follow  up  the  plan  that  might  re- 
concile them  with  the  government :  but  submitting  to  IJlanque's 
judgment  whether  to  deliver  the  letter  to  the  governor.  La- 
fitte's letters,  privately  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  by  a  man 
named  Handier,  were  safely  delivered  to  Blanquc,  who  handed 
them  to  (jovernor  Cluiborue :  whereupon  he  convened  a  con- 
VoL.  IV.  —  6 
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fidcntial  committee  of  respectable  persons,  who  gave  their  ad- 
vice, contrary  to  the  governor's  opinion,  he  alone  being  for 
treating  with  the  outlaws,  but  the  rest  against  it.  It  is  said 
by  one  historian  of  these  transactions,  Latour,  that  Rancher 
was  sent  back  Avith  a  verbal  answer  to  Lafitte,  desiring  him  to 
do  nothing  till  it  could  bo  determined  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  no  steps  would  be  taken 
against  him  for  his  past  offences.  If  so,  faith  was  broken  to 
the  Baratarians.  The  goveri  or  forwarded  Lafitte's  disclosures 
to  the  President.  But,  without  waiting  for  his  orders,  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1814,  a  combined  naval  and  military  force 
sailed  from  New  Orleans,  under  Commodore  Daniel  T.  Patter- 
son, of  the  Navy,  and  Colonel  George  T.  Ross,  of  the  forty- 
fourth  regiment  of  the  infantry  of  the  United  States,  to  break 
up  what  was  called  and  treated  as  the  nest  of  pirates  at  Bara- 
taria.  The  opinion  of  most  of  those  consulted  by  the  governor 
was,  that  the  pirates  could  not  be  trusted  ;  but  would  join  the 
English  and  prove  extremely  injurious  as  their  allies  in  the 
attack  of  New  Orleans. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight's  delay  requested  by  La- 
fitte, the  British  returned  to  the  vicinage  of  Barataria,  and 
remained  some  time,  waiti?ig  for  his  expected  co-operation. 
But,  receiving  no  communication  from  the  shore,  they  at  last 
slunk  away ;  their  abortive  attempt  to  enlist  such  allies  being 
the  first  of  their  scries  of  disasters  in  Louisiana. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  on  tlie  lOth  of  September,  1814, 
a  scpiadron  of  six  gunbo;  ts,  tlie  Carolina  sloop  of  war,  under 
Coruniodore  Patterson,  and  Colonel  Ross,  with  a  detachment 
of  his  regiment,  attacked  the  outlaws'  hamlet,  captured  all 
their  seven  vessels  there,  with  some  goods,  dispersed  their 
crews,  and  returned  to  New  Orlc.  ns  with  their  prizes,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1814.  Tlie  pirates  were  subdued,  expelled, 
and  nmch  of  their  booty  seized  by  other  captors.  Two  months 
afterwards^  Jackson,  at  his  utmost  need,  in  terrible  want  of 
arms  and  men  to  handle  them,  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  Baratarians  proffered  botli.  Inr,cantly,  through  Edward 
Livingston,  he  gave  the  pledge  of  pardon  they  solicited  ;  which 
was  recommended  by  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  moved 
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in  the  Senate  by  Sebastian  Iliriart,  at  the  evening  session  of 
the  17th  of  December,  and  rapidly  carried,  overruling  forms, 
through  both  houses.  The  Baratarians,  accordingly,  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  proved  excellent  artiller- 
ists and  marksmen,  and  were  deservedly  applauded,  in  general 
orders,  for  their  good  conduct.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1815, 
the  President  eloquently  proclaimed  their  full  pardon.  '•  It 
had  been  long  ascertained,"  he  said,  "that  many  foreigners, 
flying  from  the  dangers  of  their  home,  and  that  some  citizens, 
forgetful  of  their  duty,  had  co  operated  in  forming  an  esta- 
blishment on  the  island  of  Barau^ria,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  a  clandestine  and  lawless 
trade.  The  government  of  the  United  States  caused  the  esta- 
blishment to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed :  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  mea>  s  of  designating  the  offenders  of  every  descrip- 
tion, it  only  remained  to  answer  the  demands  of  justice  by 
inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment.  But  it  since  has  been 
represented  that  the  oflenders  have  manifested  a  sincere  re- 
pentance;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  prosecution  of*  the 
worst  cause  for  the  suppoit  of  the  best,  and,  particularly,  that 
they  have  exhibited,  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  unequi- 
vocal traits  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Offenders  who  have  re- 
fused to  become  associates  of  the  enemy  in  the  war,  upon  the 
most  seducing  terms  of  invitation,  and  Avho  have  aided  to  repel 
his  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  objects  of  punishment,  but  as  ob- 
jects of  a  generous  forgiveness."  Thus,  while  the  hostile  Bri- 
tish attempt  to  enlist  outlaws  by  seducing  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  promotion  failed,  their  proffered  and  important  Ame- 
rican service  was  not  accepted  till  after  their  unlawful  haunt 
was  broken  up  by  American  force,  and  then,  in  a  crisis  of 
supreme  emergency,  all  they  received  for  highly  meritorious 
aid  was  pardon  and  opjiortunity  of  citizenship,  Avhich  they 
preferred  to  Jiritish  allegiance  and  promotion.  Most  of  those 
men  were  by  birth  Europeans,  who,  from  that  spirit  of  liberty 
which  seems  to  be  stronger  than  any  alleiriance,  chose  to  be 
American  citizens  rather  than  British  subjects. 

Disappointed  in  their  attempt  to  engage  the  pirates,  the 
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British,  after  hovorin<T  some  days  off  tlic  island  of  Barataria, 
witlidrcw  to  Apnlacliicola  and  Pensacola,  thence  to  make  an- 
othcM-  ('{Tort  and  again  to  be  defeated.  In  April,  18115,  Gene- 
ral Wilkinson,  by  the  Prcsidont's  direction,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  fort  Conde,  near  the  present  city  of  Mobile, 
by  virtue  t)f  the  American  assertion  that  it  Avas  in  Louisiana, 
not  Florida,  as  Spain  contended,  and  therefore  acfjuired  with 
Louisiana  by  the  LTnited  States.  A  redoubt  at  the  end  of  a 
tongue  of  land  on  Mobile  bay,  called  Fort  Bowyer,  was  im- 
perfectly raised,  and  garrisoned  by  130  men  of  the  second 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry,  commanded  by  Major 
William  Lawrence.  The  twenty  cannons  mounted  were  with- 
out casemates  or  other  protection  from  bombardment  by  sea 
or  the  surrounding  sandhills.  The  men  were  not  artillerists. 
Thoir  moans  were  extremely  slender.  But  ^Nlajor  Lawrence 
gallantly  repulsed  the  formidable  assault  by  land  and  water, 
which  began  there  the  invasion  of  Louisiana ;  tiiough,  after  the 
victories  uf  New  Orleans,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  surren- 
der his  fort  by  capitulation  to  tlie  final  hostilities  o!i  this 
continent.  Colonel  NichoUs's  object  and  the  British  plan  of 
the  invasion  were,  beginning  with  the  ca])ture  of  that  fortress, 
thence,  and  from  Moiiile  and  I'ensacola,  all  convenient  to 
Bermuda,  Havana,  and  other  bases  of  arsenals  and  granaries 
of  the  expedition  in  that  region,  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
large  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  thd  territories  of  the  United 
States  south  and  Avest  of  the  thirteen  old  States.  The  value 
of  Fort  Bowyer  for  that  purpose  had  been  overlooked  till 
Jackson  took  counnand  of  that  military  district,  when,  at  once 
perceiving  its  importance,  he  had  if.  partially  prepared  for 
defence.  In  the  campaign  which  began  and  ended  at  Fort 
Bowyer,  General  Jackson  acted  without  specific,  if  indeed  any 
orders,  sometimes  almost  against  orders ;  performing  exploits 
of  warfare  and  civil  administration  Avhich  paved  his  way  to  the 
presidency. 

On  the  IJth  of  September,  1814,  some  hundred  Lidians, 
with  (ine  hundred  and  thirty  British  marines,  were  landed 
from  a  squadron  of  two  sloops  and  two  brigs  of  war,  near 
Fort  Bowyer.     On   the   luth,   the  ship  Hermes,  Couimoilore 
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Percy,  tlie  sliip  Charon,  with  two  brigs,  the  Sophia  ami  tlic 
Anaoouda,,  inountiiig  jiltogetlicr  ninety  cannons,  ami  manned 
by  six  Imndrt'd  men,  in  order  of  battle,  attached  tlic  I'ort, 
Avithiu  musket-shot.  Captain  Woodbine,  who  conimnnded  tlie 
marines  and  the  trained  Indians,  employed  those  forces  at  a 
mortar-battery  ashore,  well  served  while  the  vessels  main- 
tained a  heavy  firing  from  the  water,  during  an  action  of 
three  hours,  well  sustained  on  both  sides.  But  the  llermes'3 
cable  being  cut  by  a  shot  from  the  fort,  she  drifted  so  much 
under  its  fire  tliat  Commodore  Percy  was  obliged  to  desert  and 
burn  her.  <  )iie  of  the  brigs  also  narrowly  escaped  destruction  ; 
and  the  attack  was  abandoned,  with  severe  loss.  The  British 
killed  and  wounded  exceeded  two  hundretl  and  thirty.  Of  the 
garrison  only  four  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  ma- 
rines embarked,  and  were  taken  by  the  tliree  remaining  vessels, 
much  battered  and  crowded  with  the  wounded,  to  Pensacola ; 
where,  as  well  as  at  Havana  and  New  Orleans  too,  it  liad 
been  a  common  e:  pectation  among  the  Spaniards  that  the 
capture  of  Fort  Powyer  would  soon  lead  to  restoration  of  all 
Florida,  Avith  most  of  Louisiana,  to  Sj)auish  control.  Six 
hundred  Indians,  deserted  by  their  British  allies,  were  left  to 
wander  in  tlie  sands  and  woods,  completely  disappointed  and 
discomfited.     Colonel  Nicholls  lost  an  eye  by  a  splinter. 

Jackson,  at  Mobile,  was  almost  within  sound  of  the  furious 
cannonade  wliieh  during  three  hours  raged  at  Fort  Ijowyer.  A 
lioat  which  he  sent  from  Mobile  to  succor  the  fort,  not  beinjr 
able  to  get  there,  but  returning,  gave  him  his  first  i!r;j)rossion 
that  the  fort  M'as  taken  by  the  enemy.  AViiereup-m  he  waa 
making  preparations  for  its  recapture,  wlien  the  joyful  tidings 
reached  him  of  the  signal  repulse  of  the  British.  Delighted 
with  that  first  of  what  might  be  considered  iu.s  success  against 
them,  General . Jackson  instantly  cor<lially  congratulated  Major 
Lawrence,  its  more  immediate  achiever;  and,  fn)m  that  l»egin- 
ning,  never  paused,  faltered,  or  failed  till  he  vlrove  tlie  enemy 
from  America.  Of  the  four  months'  brilliant  and  in  many 
respects  unexamjiled  campaigning,  which  that  victory  under  hi^i 
auspices  introduced,  Jackson  was  so  distinctly  t!ie  genius,  su- 
preme and  iiidividuallzed  executoi',  that  his  presence  of  uiiud 
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and  of  liody,  his  surpassing  ability,  aJniirablc  fitness  for  the 
part  lio  {ifirorniod,  by  courage  blended  witli  prudence,  clemency 
■with  st{  fiincss,  and  good  fortune  Avitlnil,  make  him  a  constant 
and  grateful  theme.  Fort  me,  -which  in  all  human  affairs  is 
chief  element,  and  in  ■\var  more  than  any  other,  seemed  to 
begin  by  putting  out  of  his  way  no  less  than  six  generals,  to 
make  room  for  an  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  it  is  no  dispa- 
ragement to  all  his  predecessors  at  New  Orleans  to  say  that, 
above  all  others,  he  was  the  man  for  the  exploits  of  that  crisis ; 
by  a  scries  of  insignificant  occurrences  providentially  appointed 
to  snatch  the  country  from  at  least  prolonged  hostilities,  the 
Union  from  dismemberment,  republican  government  from  jeo- 
pardy, and  close  the  imperilled  war  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  which 
has  never  since,  for  more  than  thii'ty  years,  ceased  to  shed 
not  only  unequalled  prosperity  on  these  United  States,  but 
beneficent  light  upon  all  mankind.  General  Wilkinson  was 
ordered  from  the  south-western  military  district,  of  which  the 
liead-quarters  were  New  Orleans,  to  take  command  of  the 
northern  army,  where  his  failure  authorizes  fear  that  ho 
would  have  failed  in  the  South.  Harrison's  "esiguation  made 
a  place  for  Jackson ;  to  Avhich  Hampton's  Vi  l  gnation  super- 
added a  higher  place,  warranted  by  his  Creel,  c^impaign.  which 
disciplined  him  for  the  British.  Neither  Harrison  nor  Hamp- 
ton would  probably  have  commanded  at  New  Orleans,  no  one 
■will  affirm,  as  Jackson  did.  General  Flournoy,  who  succeeded 
Wilkinson  there,  retired,  as  Harrison  did,  upon  a  pique  of 
hierarchical  etiquette  ;  his  military  talent  nevi'r  tried.  Gene- 
ral Benjamin  Howard,  of  Kentucky,  once  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  ordered  to  succeed  General  Flournoy,  died  be- 
fore he  got  to  his  post,  (ieneral  Gaines,  dispatched,  with  great 
haste,  to  New  Orleans,  when  apprehension  for  it  seized  the 
Executive,  did  not  arrive  till  Jackson  had  expelled  the  enemy. 
General  Winchester,  once  -Jackson's  sujjerior  in  the  regular 
army,  ordered  to  the  South,  and  impatiently  expected  by  him 
at  Mobile,  if  sent  to  New  Orleans,  when  Jackson  repaired 
thither,  could  not  have  sui)i)lied  his  jilace  there.     Accident, 
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■whose  jronius  fitted  him  for  many  places,  but  cspeoiallv  for 
tliat,  v.-Iktc  enemies  and  difficulties,  in  the  mob  which  ho  armed 
and  ()i\ira«iizod  as  an  army,  were  much  more  formid-ible  than 
the  army  he  led  them  to  vanquish.  None  but  a  man  of  iron 
nerve  could  have  saved  the  country  in  one  of  those  conjunc- 
tures when  national  sovereignty,  reduced  to  popular  elements, 
succumbs;  and  people,  cities,  states,  persons  spontane(;u>^ly 
step  fnrward,  by  local,  individual,  and  unauthorized  heroism, 
to  assume  command,  and  save  from  i-uin  that  transcend'  nt 
thing,  the  commonwealth.  For  such  a  crisis  Andrew  Jackson 
was  born ;  and  for  its  four  months'  duration  in  the  South,  he 
was  the  government. 

From  the  reception  of  Gallatin's  alarming  London  letter  of 
the  loth  of  June  1814  (see  page  lil-J  of  vol.  ii.),  in  the  sultry 
solitudes  of  AVashington,  all  was  alarm  there  for  the  country, 
the  administration,  the  war,  and  the  Union.  The  capital 
sacked,  JJaltimore  attacked,  the  Penobscot  Valley  subdued 
and  basely  surrendereil,  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  coasts,  and 
harbors  beleaguered.  New  York  invaded  by  land  and  Avater 
at  riattsburg,  the  Hartford  Convention  avowed  in  its  treason- 
able designs,  the  banks  all  broke  south  and  west  of  New  Eng- 
land, credit  and  confidence  suspended,  the  federal  treasury 
collapsed  and  exhausted,  three  or  four  persons  at  the  seat 
of  government,  alone  administering  it,  were  aware  of  the 
real  danger,  more  than  ignorant  of  where  the  greatest  pres- 
sure was  to  be,  when,  or  how  the  fatal  blow  would  be 
struck.  Gallatin's  letter  did  not  hint.  That  uncommonly 
intelligent  and  observing  watchman  on  the  tower,  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  enemy's  camp,  through  Alexander  Baring 
in  communication  with  Castlcreagh,  through  Madame  de  Stael 
with  many  of  the  best  informed  ministers  of  the  great  poten- 
tates in  London,  with  all  his  own  pre-eminent  shrewdness  and 
anxiety  to  learn,  yet  had  no  idea  that  the  South  and  West 
were  the  destined  theatre  of  military  operations.  His  warning 
letter  cautioned  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  looked  aa 
far  south  as  Norfolk ;  but  gave  no  alarm  for  the  great  cotton- 
fields  ;  although  Admiral  Cochrane's  atrocious  invitation  to 
the  slaves  of  that  region  to  revolt  preceded  it  by  some  mouths. 
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The  national  executive,  absorbed  by  apprehensions  for  its  own 
poor  seclusion,  distracted  in  its  councils,  exhausted  of  all 
means,  totally  depopularized,  utterly  discomfited,  faced  Con- 
gress, specially  convened,  the  19th  of  September,  under  fear- 
ful responsibilities. 

After  his  victorious  apprenticeship  to  war  by  the  Creek 
campaign  of  1818,  '14,  Jackson,  promoted  to  a  division  in  the 
regular  ar..iy,  but  feeble  in  health,  having  dismissed  his  volun- 
teer followers,  was  stationed  with  a  small  regular  force  at 
Mobile.  Clear-sighted  as  was  his  illiterate  sagacity,  and  with 
all  his  natural  comprehension  of  view,  he  could  hardly  con- 
ceive, nor  had  the  government  at  Washington,  or  their  minis- 
ters in  Europe  an  idea  that,  from  New  Orleans  to  Plattsburg, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  eastern  lakes, 
British  armies,  sent  from  Europe,  were  to  penetrate,  concen- 
trate, and  meet  each  other,  at  the  cities  of  New  York,  ]>alti- 
more,  and  New  Orleans,  after  achieving  vast  continental  sub- 
jugation. But,  by  overruling  I'rovidence,  Cocbrane's  pro- 
claimed appeal  to  the  slaves  roused,  alarmed,  provoked,  and 
united  all  the  south-west  as  one  man.  Opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration yielded  to  dread  and  hatred  of  so  detestable  an 
enemy.  The  south-western  press  called  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional patriotism  to  arms.  The  mass,  fermenting  with  resolves 
of  resistance,  enlighteneil  the  public  mind  by  that  common 
sense  often  in  advance  of  individual  intelligence.  As  Bona- 
parte inherited  from  the  French  Kevulution  much  of  the  fe- 
verish energy  which  enabled  him  to  lead  France  to  prodigious 
efforts,  so  Jackson,  like  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  plebeian  multi- 
tude, caught  from  their  ardent  motber-Avit  enthusiastic  resource 
for  a  great  occasion  The  detestation  England  excited  by 
employment  of  Indians,  attempted  insurrection  of  slaves,  and 
appeals  to  pira', •^',  pr  luccd  admirable  counteraction,  Avliich 
Jackson  wielded  with  a  master's  ?'an(l.  While  stationed  at 
Mobile,  learning  ihrough  a  mercliaiit  there,  and  his  mercan- 
tile correspondents  at  Havana,  that  the  few  hundre(l  men 
and  Indians  whom  Nieholls  was  to  lead  were  probably  the 
advance  of  a  much  larger  force,  whose  object  was  New  Or- 
leans, he  apprised  governiueut  at  Washington,  and  thought 
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that  his  repeated  warning  was  not  heotlod  as  it  deserved  to  he. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  lie  likewise  secretly  •^ent  nii 
afent  to  Havana  to  discover,  and  was  convinced  that  hiriiv 
British  forces  from  Europe  were  preparing  for  New  Orleans. 
Still  it  was  altogether  conjectural  where  they  Avould  land,  what 
places  they  would  first  attack,  and  to  what  extent  their  inva- 
sion w.,s  designed  to  go. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  to  Avit,  Spanish  connivance, 
if  not  co-operation :  and  there  Avas  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
restoration  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  by  British  conquerors  was  an 
understanding  of  Spain  and  England.  Old  Spain  was  deeply 
indebted  to  England  for  emancipation  from  French  conquerors. 
The  alliance  between  those  tAvo  kingdoms  was  extremely  inti- 
mate. The  Creek  Avar  of  1813  Avas  by  Spanish  co-operation, 
if  not  instigation.  Pensacola,  a  Spanish  place  of  arms  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Avas  convenient  for  British  dealing  Avith  the 
Indians,  arming  and  urging  them  against  the  United  States. 
The  dreadful  massacre  at  Fort  Minims  Avas  prepared  at  Pen- 
sacola. British  vessels  of  Avar  and  troops  Avere  continually 
there,  in  full  alliance  Avith  Spaniards.  Jackson  deemed  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  Pensacola  indispensable.  Ilis 
daring  forecast,  and  judicious,  if  extra-legal,  assumption  of 
authority,  Avhen  the  supreme  hiAV  of  public  safety  re<piired  it, 
prompted  his  determination  to  depri\'c  the  British  enemy  of 
Spanish  Pensacola.  Before  Nicholls  attacked  Fort  Bowyer, 
Jackson  comi)lained  to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  the  unhiAvful 
aid  and  comfort  given  at  Pensacola  to  those  Creeks,  Avho, 
rejecting  the  treaty  Jackson  had  imposed  on  that  vanquished 
nation,  Avere  welcomed,  succored,  armed  Avith  British  Avcapons, 
and  drilled  by  British  officers  at  Pensacola.  To  that  remon- 
strance the  Spanish  Governor  haughtily  replied  that  he  sliould 
protect,  clothe,  and  feed  his  Indians,  and  that  the  American 
general  Avould  hear  more  of  it ;  alluding,  as  was  supposed,  to 
the  large  British  force  from  Europe,  advancing  with  revolted 
slaves  and  excited  savages  to  invade  Louisiana.  Angry  and 
reproachful  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor and  General  Jackson,  iii  the  course  of  Avhich  the  (Jo- 
nerd's  complaint  Avas  retorted  by  the  Governor  Avith  force. 
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"  I^ovohitionists  have  been  allowed, "  said  ho,  *'  to  plot,  in  Not 
Orleans,  the  insnncetion  of  Mexico,  and  pirates  allowed,  at 
Baralaria,  a  foothold  whence  to  depredate  on  Spani.sh  com- 
merce: causes  of  offence  to  Spain  ni(»ro  unwarrantable  than 
the  alle<ied  harboring  of  Indians,  and  arming  of  English  at 
rcnsac'ola."  Tdc  bearer  of  that  Spanish  retort  had  hardly 
left  Mobile  Avhen  combined  Hritish  and  Indian  forces,  etjuipped 
at  I'ensacola,  attacked  Jackson's  outjiost  at  Fort  Bowyer. 
Before  leaving  Pensacola,  they  boasted  that  they  would  soon 
bring  back  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war.  llcturning  de- 
feated, they  were  succored  as  allies,  their  shattered  vessels 
were  refitted,  their  wounded  nursed,  and  every  relief  to  them 
extended  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  seemed  to  cast 
aside  the  veil  of  neutrality.  The  public  stores  were  put 
at  their  disposal.  Colonel  Kicholls  was  domesticated  in  the 
Spanish  Governor's  family.  British  soldiers  garrisoned  the 
Spanish  forts.  In  short,  Pensacola  was  made  a  British  sta- 
tion. The  south-western  population  and  press  indignantly 
denounced  such  Spanish  subserviency  to  British  hostility  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  our  treaty  with 
Spain ;  both  of  Avhich,  the  written  and  unwritten  law,  justified 
the  immediate  abatement  of  so  intolerable  a  nuisance.  Jack- 
son repeatedly,  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1814,  Avrote  to 
government  for  leave  to  drive  the  British  from  Pensacola,  and 
to  substitute  an  American  for  the  Spanish  garrison  there,  to 
liohl  the  ])lace  for  Spain  till,  by  adecjuate  force,  that  power 
maintained  her  neutrality ;  than  which  double  dealing,  no 
alliance  is  more  i)ijurious.  The  Presi<lent,  wisely  averse  to 
risking  war  with  Spain,  was  still  disposed  to  authorize  Jack- 
son's dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  Spanish  fortress,  whose 
pretended  neutrality  they  so  injuriously  abused.  Oii  the  18th 
of  July,  1814,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  War's  letter  was 
addressed  to  Jackson,  with  permission  cautiously,  perhaps 
reluctantly,  given.  But  that  letter  never  reached  Jackson  till 
the  17th  of  January,  181/),  six  months  after  it  bore  date,  when 
the  Briti'^h  had  been  driven  out  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Avar  was 
over.  Soon  after  that  hitter  was  written,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Armstrong,  incurred  the  public  odium,  of  which 
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miu'li  fell  to  his  share,  for  tlio  cipturc  of  Washinrjton,  iind  was 
driven  IVuin  Ills  jiluco  there,  as  ho  deemed,  with  President 
Madison's  unworthy  uc(|uiescenco.  Armstrong  always  elaiined 
the  merit  of  selecting  and  promoting  Jackson,  somewhat  in 
despite  of  Madison's  wish.  And  in  Armstrong's  Memoirs  of  the 
War,  not  [)uhlished  till  many  years  after  events  still  rankling 
in  his  breast,  ho  charges  Madison  with  the  gross  offence  of 
detaining  the  letter  of  the  ISth  of  July,  authorizing  Jackson 
to  seize  I'ensacola,  till  after  the  Avar.  Madison  was  incapable 
of  such  paltry  duplicity.  Most  probably  that  letter,  like 
many  others,  was  mislaid  in  the  post-office,  or  by  some  other 
accidental  hindrance  detained  so  long  from  its  destination. 

At  all  events,  Avithout  authority,  Jackson  resolved  to  act  on 
that  personal  and  daring  responsibility  which  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  assume  in  any  emergency,  when  he  deemed  it  right, 
and  to  throw  himself,  life  and  character,  upon  popular  vindi- 
cation. Having  advise<l  the  President  of  the  British  design  to 
invade  the  country,  beginning  with  an  attack  from  Pensacola 
on  Fort  Eowyer,  which  was  repelled,  and  getting  no  answer  to 
his  reiterated  advices  and  entreaties  for  leave  to  dislodge  the 
invaders  from  their  Spanish  fortress,  Jackson,  at  Mobile,  with 
small  detachments  from  the  third,  the  thirty-ninth,  and  forty- 
fourth  regiments  of  United  States  infantry,  and  a  few  militia, 
conceived  and  executed  tlie  bold  but  well-contrived  and  com- 
pletely successful  design  of  raising,  combining,  and  leading  an 
army  of  sufficient  force  from  Mobile  for  the  capture  of  Pensa- 
cola. His  authority  to  call  out  militia  was  exhausted  or  ful- 
filled. Military  chest  or  funds  ho  had  none  or  scarcely  any. 
But  he  knew  that  the  Tennessee  riflemen  were  always  ready  for 
action,  and  that  his  faithful  followers,  under  General  Coffee, 
throughout  the  Creek  campaign,  would,  with  alacrity,  rally 
again  to  his  standard  at  the  first  sound  of  his  trump.  Accord- 
ingly, I'j  called  for  them  ;  they  ilew  to  his  support;  and  it  is 
a  memorable  fact,  to  bo  preserved  by  history,  that  the  British 
plan  of  invading  New  Orleans  from  Mobile  was  foreseen  and 
frustrated  by  Jackson,  without  the  orders,  the  aid,  and  hardly 
the  consent  of  government.  With  a  few  recruits  of  three  re- 
gular regiments,  Major  Hind's  battalion  of   Mississippi  dra- 
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poons,  somr  militia,  nml  Coffpo's  brifrado,  ombodiod  nt  ^lobib^, 
Jackson  tiiavliod  for  I'ciisacola,  near  which  phicc  lio   piti'hcd 
his  audacious  tents,  on   tlio  Otii  of  Nov(>mber,  1H14.     Aftor 
scizinj^   the   ])laco,  vlurehy  lie   tdoared  his  left  flack   ;>r  the 
enemy,  and  was  enabled  to  take  post  at  New  Orleans.  Avithout 
danger  or  ajiprchension  from  that  quarter,  still  it  was  alto- 
gether uncertain  Ij  which  way  the  British  W(.iild  approach, — 
the  avenues  by  water  and  land  were  so  manv  to  that  kcv  of  the 
south-west,  that  great  military  providence  Avas  necessary  to 
determine  how  best  to  station  the  few  troops  Jackson  had  at 
command.      His    jiosition  was    excellent,  according    to    mili- 
tary judgment,  when^  leaving  (Jeneral  Winchester,  with  some 
troops,  at  Mobile,  and  fixing  Coffee,  with  liis  brigade,  at  I'atou 
Rouge,  the  wary  commander-in-chief  stationed  himself  at  New 
Orleans.     There,  like  the  American  eagle  perched,  surveying 
the  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  shore,  f  >rest,  morass,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  of  an  alluviiil  region,  anxiously  watching  the  approach 
of  the  British  lion,  a  'rennessee  warrior,  who  had  hardlv  ever 
encountered  a  regular  soldier,  took  post.     With  characteristic 
secrec\ ,  he  nevertheless  took  spcci:il   care  to  inform  all  his 
officers  that.,  resolved  to  strike  the  ruthless  inva(UM's  as  com- 
mon  rol)l;crs   of  mankind  (as   every  day  he   taught  his  raw 
troopR  to  consider  their  foes),  to  strike  them  fatally,  in   their 
/irst  position,  the  instant  they  touched  the  American  soil,  ho 
■would  harass,   tormei\t,   and  annoy  them  till  expelled.     His 
Creek  campaign,  and  what  may  be  called  his  Spanish  cam- 
paign, were  salutary  lessons  for  the  British  campaign.     Too 
far  removed  from  the  general  government  to  be  controlled  or 
much   aided  by  it,  even  if  its  own  embarrassments  had  not 
incapacitated    it   for   such    superintendence,  Jackson   learned 
from  the  Creeks  and  from  the  Spaniards  hoAV  to  wage  war 
with  local  support  and  by  his  own  resources. 

From  his  encampment  near  Pensacola,  sending  Major  Peire, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Governor  Manriques,  that  officer  was  fired 
upon  and  driven  back  unheard.  A  message  from  the  governor 
however  soon  following,  with  an  excuse  for  that  insult  to  the 
Hag,  Major  I'eire  was  sent  again,  at  midnight,  with  assurance 
that  General  Jackson  designed  no  more  than  defence  against 
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ETifrli.-<h  liostility :  ainl  tliat  all  the  American  commniKlcr 
r(M|iiirtMl,  but  that  he  insii^led  upon,  was  leave  to  hold  Forts 
^t.  Michael  and  Barancas  till  Spain  could  iriaii  them  so  as  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  she  professed,  but  had  not  practised. 
Till  Jackson's  approach,  the  IJritish  Hag  floated  with  tho  Spa- 
nish flag  on  the  ramiiarts.  Captain  Gordon,  whom  he  made  a 
pretext  for  introducing  with  a  flag  to  I'ensacola,  in  order  to 
report  tho  state  of  things,  saw  British  troops  and  Indians  in 
British  uniforms,  with  new  muskets,  drilled  by  British  ofliccrs 
there;  and  confidential  Indians,  sent  by  Jackson,  leturned  to 
him  fr<'m  Pensacola  with  tli  sumo  accounts  of  ^'.itish  hostile 
agency. 

The  Spanish  governor,  Maiiriques,  after  ho  ncil  of 

war,    rejected    Jackson's    proposals,   which  ated  a 

second  time,  who  thereupon  forthwith  led  his  ni">ps  to  assault 
the  town,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  carried  a  street- 
battery  which  fired  on  his  column,  soon  silencing  the  musketry 
assailing  him  from  blockhousos  and  enclosures :  a  few  men  be- 
ing killed  on  both  sides  in  tho  conflict :  tho  British  firing 
from  their  shi):»ping  silenced  by  cannonade.  The  governor, 
terrified  by  such  unexpected  aggression,  surrendered  in  con- 
sternation, and  despatched  orders  to  the  Spanish  Colonel  Soto, 
commanding  Fort  St.  Michael,  to' do  so  likewise;  Jackson 
offering  the  same  terms  on  which  Manri(jues  surrendered,  which 
Soto  accepted.  But,  after  capitulating  by  them,  then,  by  Eng- 
lish subornation,  cis  Jackson  affirmed,  the  actual  surrender  of 
the  forts  was  delayed  till  night,  to  afl'ord  time  for  destroying 
the  fortifications  and  the  English  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
Colonel  Nicholls,  who  had  lost  an  eye  at  the  attack  of  Fort 
Bowyer,  with  the  British  troops,  thus  got  oft'  in  their  shipping, 
after  the  cannon  in  the  forts  were  spiked  and  the  forts  blown 
up.  Some  of  t!ie  Indians  fied  on  shipboard.  The  rest,  left 
to  themselves,  wandered,  half  starved,  to  tho  Apalachicola, 
whither  Jackson,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1814,  despatched 
ilajor  Blue,  of  the  thirty-ninth  regiment,  with  a  thousand 
mounted  men,  in  pursuit,  to  hunt,  harass,  and  give  the  savaged 
no  rest ;  which  was  the  last  of  their  discomfitures  in  that  war. 
The  Indians  being  thus  demolished,  and  the  negroes,  bond  and 
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free,  dismayed,  the  pirates  of  Barataria  Jackson  employed  in 
many  useful  ways  at  New  Orleans. 

After  occupying  Pensacola  two  days,  entirely  disarmed  as 
it  was  by  the  Spaniards,  and  deprived  of  efficient  forces,  both 
land  and  naval,  by  the  flight  of  the  British,  there  being  no 
longer  any  means  there  of  hostile  annoyance,  General  Jackson 
wrote  to  Governor  Manriques  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
an  American  garrison  in  the  place,  which  he  therefore  restored 
to  the  Spaniards ;  for  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  protect  their 
neutrality  in  forts  treacherously  destroyed  by  the  British  af  er 
having  been  surrendered  by  the  Spanish,  and  then  desert,  d 
by  the  enemy  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  drive  away.  The  Bri- 
tish offered  to  rebuild  and  reinstate  the  fortifications.  But 
the  Spanish  governor,  disgusted  by  their  rule,  and  thankful 
for  Jackson's  restoration  of  the  forts,  not  only  refused  all 
British  assistance,  but  added  that,  if  he  needed  it,  he  would 
rather  apply  to  General  Jackson,  whose  conduct  had  been 
much  less  offensive  than  that  of  the  British. 

By  that  bold  stroke,  Jackson's  first  for  repelling  invasion, 
the  Spanish  authorities,  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  Avere  silenced 
by  his  argument  and  subdued  by  his  arms.  The  British,  foiled, 
duped,  and  disgraced  by  the  pirates,  totally  defeated  at  Fort 
Bowyer,  and  expelled  at  Pensacola  from  every  foothold  on  the 
southern  coasts,  their  Indian  allies  reduced,  dispersed,  and  ter- 
rified, their  negro  auxiliaries,  bond  and  free,  roused,  armed, 
and  marshalled  against  them,  Jackson  began  his  career,  in  that 
short  and  brilliant  campaign,  with  auspices  and  strokes  of 
success :  the  Spaniards  being  dealt  a  severe  lesson  of  the 
necessity  of  neutrality,  and  the  British  a  foretaste  of  the  con- 
tinual discomfitures,  which  his  admirable  generalship  soon  con- 
summated by  their  greatest  disaster  in  America. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  that  natural  warrior's  collisions  with 
civilized,  disciplined,  and  formidable  foes  displayed  the  habi- 
tual boldness,  quickness,  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage 
of  his  aggressive  warfare,  planned  Avith  forecast,  regulated  by 
prudence,  and  justified  by  good  cause  well  pleaded.  Eager 
and  restless  for  action,  wary,  silent,  and  politic,  aware  that 
nothing  less  than  an  act  of  Congress  would  authorize  offensive 
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hostilities,  and  that  the  Executive  shrunk  from  adding  Spain 
to  an  already  redoubtable  enemy,  still,  planting  his  standard 
on  the  Spanish  treaty  and  the  common  law  of  national  self- 
preservation,  without  authority  from  his  superiors,  when  to 
succeed  might,  and  to  fail  would,  inevitably,  disgrace  him, 
from  the  wilds  of  his  encampment,  with  no  counsellor  but 
his  own  excellent  sagacity,  Jackson  took  the  responsibility, 
which  on  so  many  conjunctures  he  delighted  to  assume ;  a.nl, 
once  resolved,  struck  with  all  his  might.  Though  the  British, 
Indian,  and  Spanish  forces  in  the  forts  and  shipping  amounted 
to  considerable  numbers,  with  vastly  superior  armaments  and 
warlike  accomplishments,  he  led  his  troops,  warily  but  openly, 
at  once  into  the  very  teeth  of  their  guns,  and,  carrying  a 
battery  by  assault,  forthwith  subdued  the  Spanish,  expelled 
the  British,  and  dispersed  the  savages.  Much  inferior  in  all 
the  science  and  experience  of  arms  to  most  of  those  he  assailed, 
he  faced  European  soldiery,  uneducated  in  American  appre- 
hension of  inferiority  to  such  antagonists,  the  might,  majesty, 
and  dominion  of  whose  historical  renown  did  but  on  the  contrary 
steel  his  fierce  desire  for  bloody  encounter  with  noble  tacticians 
of  the  Old  World,  whose  countrymen,  Spanish  and  English, 
owed  a  large  debt  of  atonement  km-  cruel  conquests  perpetrated 
in  the  New.  Born  a  British  subject,  his  stripling  sword  had 
been  fleshed  against  haughty  and  elegant  transatlantic  masters, 
whose  renewed  hostilities  in  the  second  war  of  independence 
were  his  daily  theme  of  reprobation.  By  ultramontane  life 
relieved  from  colonial  reverence,  living  where  regular  soldiers 
were  almost  unknown,  but  nearly  every  man  was  trained  to 
arms,  the  Tennessee  barbarian,  as  Jackson  was  sometimes  called, 
fought  without  that  unmanning  infirmity  which  disqualified 
many  Americans,  as  brave  and  perhaps  as  patriotic  as  lie,  for 
equal  combat  with  British  foes.  As  he  afiirmed,  the  British 
at  Pensacola,  after  treacherously  inducing  the  Spaniards  to 
violate  their  capitulation  and  destroy  the  forts,  moreover  car- 
ried oft'  in  their  flight  several  hundred  negro  slaves  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  so  exasperated  them,  that  Jackson's  first 
fifficial  account  of  Englishmen,  in  his  despatch  to  Governor 
Blount,  of  Tennessee,  indignantly  characterized  them,  as  uro- 
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nounccd  by  tlie  Spaniards,  "  no  more  civilized  than  our  Choc- 
taws."  AVitiiout  fearing,  he  hated  those  he  stigmatized  as 
tyrants  of  the  seas  and  disturbers  of  the  ■worhl,  by  whose  loud 
and  unanimous  plaudits  that  salutary  enmity  did  not  prevent 
the  magnanimous  kindness  with  which  he  treated  those  van- 
quished whom  he  defied  as  conquerors.  Similar  mixture  of 
stern  with  fond  treatment  of  his  own  troops  subdued  refractory 
freemen  to  his  sway  and  endeared  them  to  his  person.  Profuse 
of  praises  when  deserved,  his  censures  fell  with  merciless  seve- 
rity when  provoked.  The  same  despatch  to  Governor  Blount, 
by  a  terrible  parenthesis,  blasted  a  Colonel  Lowry  as  having 
deserted  and  gone  home:  than  which  no  sentence  of  court- 
martial  coidd  more  effectually  punish.  But  few  commanders 
venture  to  cast  such  censure  among  forces  composed  mainly 
of  volunteers  and  militia,  with  respectable  citizens  serving  as 
privates,  and  all  regimental  officers  chosen  from  the  ranks. 
With  the  peculiar  aptitude  which  qualifies  a  general  for  con- 
fronting any  enemies  and  commanding  free  troops,  the  Ten- 
nessee militia  general  was  also  duly  sensible  of  the  superiority 
of  regular  soldiers  and  more  than  ordinary  militia-service  for 
most  military  duties ;  and  of  the  more  than  mortal  peril  of 
such  episodes  as  his  capture  of  I'ensacola,  without  which,  as 
he  effected  it,  that  place  might  have  continued,  and  thereby 
New  Orleans  become,  a  British  station. 

The  whole  coast  thus  cleared  of  enemies,  English,  Spanish, 
and  Indian,  with  wholesome  lessons  of  disquiet  to  them  all  and 
of  encouragement  to  our  people ;  and  General  Winchester,  for 
whom  or  some  other  brigadier  Jackson  ha'  ritten,  having 
arrived  near  at  hand,  to  take  his  place  in  cO:  lU  at  Mobile, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  he  set  off  Ih^nee  tor  New  Orleans, 
where  he  arrived  the  first  day  of  Decerr.ber,  1814;  fatigued, 
uneasy,  out  of  health,  but  cheerful,  indefatigable,  stifling  all 
^nlarm,  and  uttering  none  but  assurances  of  safety  and  triumph, 
provided  the  proper  measures  of  defence  were  forthwith  put  in 
force.  Before  leaving  Mobile,  he  had  been  constantly  en- 
deavoring, by  correspondence  Avith  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
to  preparo  tlie  faltering  spirits  and  organize  the  supine  facul- 
ties of  tliut  State  for  approaching,  inevitable,  perilous,  and 
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precarious  conflict.  The  President's  order  of  the  4th  of  July 
called  forth  one  hundred  thousand  militia  and  volunteers. 
Those  from  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  destined 
to  descend  the  western  waters  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
were  promptly  embodied  by  Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Governor  Blount,  of  Tennessee.  Zealous  and  cordi.al  co- 
operation of  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  both  those  States 
marshalled  many  more  than  the  requisite  numbers.  One-third 
of  the  whole  militia  of  Tennessee  took  the  field,  ready  to 
march  anywhere,  eager  to  face  any  foe.  Drafted  men  refused 
to  sell  their  places  for  money  which  others  offered  who  were 
anxious  to  go.  More  substitutes  appeared  than  enough  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  few  excused.  To  march  a  thousand  miles 
and  move  to  encounter  enemies  whose  successes  in  the  war  had 
been  terrible  and  their  barbarities  atrocious,  was  the  universal 
desire  of  that  western  chivalric  commonalty,  less  educated, 
learned,  and  refined  than  their  eastern  fellow-countrymen,  but 
much  more  patriotic.  All  they  wanted  was  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Kc'gimontals,  epaulettes,  and  ornaments  they  cared  lit- 
tle for.  There  being  a  deficiency  of  funds  for  the  Kentucky 
troops,  gojitlcmen  of  property  volunteered  their  personal 
responsibility  for  their  payment.  Never  was  a  march  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  unde*  taken  with  more  alacrity,  or  per- 
formed with  more  celerity,  good  order,  and  good  effect,  than 
that  of  these  troops.  The  Kentuckians,  under  General 
Thomas,  ami  the  Tennesseans,  under  General  Carroll,  were 
drilled  in  the  boats,  while  floating  down  the  Mississippi  river: 
overcoming  the  vast  distance  of  their  wild  journey  with  mar- 
vellous fxpfdition.  They  reached  New  Orleans  just  in  time, 
their  anlor  yet  unchilled  by  camp-hardships  and  untried  by 
delays,  to  follow  Jackson,  surprising  the  enemy  by  assault 
the  first  night  he  set  foot  on  our  shore,  and  harassing  him  with 
incessant,  daily  and  hourly  discomfitures,  till  he  clandestinely 
fled  by  night  to  his  shipping,  Avith  dismay  as  egregious  as  the 
boldness  with  which  he  first  landed.  Government,  cither  na- 
tional or  state,  could  not  achieve  those  triumphs,  though  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  it  did  well.  They  were  ex- 
ploits of  individuals  and  institutions,  of  freedom  and  patrioti.«ra. 
Vol.  IV.  — 7 
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bringing  forth  witli  enthusiasm  from  the  popular  mass  numbers, 
arms,  courage,  anil  discipline,  organized  for  the  rescue  of  a 
country  in  jeopardy,  by  a  man  of  genius  performing  miracles, 
Avliicli  government  alone  cannot  accomplish  without  the  raw 
materials  of  liberty,  eiiuality,  and  universal  zeal. 

The  first  session  of  the  second  legislative  Assembly,  held 
under  a  free  constitution  in  Louisiaiui,  specially  convened  by 
the  Governor's  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  October,  to  make 
provision  against  invasion  of  the  State,  wijs  opened  at  New 
Orleans,  on  the  10th  t»f  November,  1814.  Those  familiar  Avith 
legislative  bodies  are  aware  by  how  many  selfish,  soi'did,  fac- 
tious, partisan,  and  grovelling  jealousies  they  are  exercised, 
hindering  despatch,  and  dilKcult  to  manage ;  the  leading  few 
constrained  to  humor  the  idle  or  timid  many,  who  commonly 
follow.  The  oilices  of  Louisiana  were  held  by  persons  of 
various  nativities  and  diflerent  tongues,  American,  Creole, 
French,  Spanish,  atid  English.  Many  Avere  alarmed  and 
supine,  not  a  few  disaffected,  some  mercenary,  ami  perhaps 
treacherous.  William  0.  C.  Claiborne,  the  (Jovernor,  was  not 
])0pular.  Several  years  before,  he  had  given  oftence  by  exe- 
cuting President  Jeflerson's  comnninds  for  suppressing  tho 
imputed  treason  in  which  Hurr  and  (.Jeneral  Wilkinson  were 
charged  with  comj)licity.  The  (jovernor's  correspondence  with 
General  Jackson,  before  his  arrival,  teemed  with  complaints 
of  the  evil  spirit  prevailing  in  liouisiana.  "  There  were 
those,"  he  wrote,  ''  in  whose  attaclnnent  he  could  not  confide, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  wliose  partiality,  even 
to  the  English,  was  as  observable  as  their  dislike  of  the  Ame- 
rican government."  There  was  gre:,t  disaffection  at  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and,  among  the  faithful,  despondency  paralyzed  his 
preparations.  The  population  was  so  mixed,  tliat  as  mucli  was 
to  be  feared  within  as  without.  The  Legislature  disregarded 
the  Governor's  recpiisition  for  militia.  The  country  was  full 
of  spies  and  traitors.  It  caused  him  indescribable  chagrin, 
the  Governor  declared,  that  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  a 
willing  and  united  people.  Americans,  Louisianians,  french- 
men, and  Spaniards,  with  some  Englishmen,  composed  tho 
he  population,  among  whom  there  was  great  jealousy, 
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and  as  p-oat  diiTorcnccs  of  public  sentiment  aa  of  lanf,Miii;i;oa 
and  hiibita.  Even  fuitliful  citizens  persuaded  tlieinselves  that 
Spain  would  soon  repossess  licrself  of  Louisiana  by  a  combined 
Spanish  and  Eiijilish  force.  Papers,  taken  from  the  pirates  at 
Barataria,  implicated  considerable  merchants  at  New  Orleans 
in  gross  oft'ences.  Colonel  Ooliel,  from  the  Spanish  •:;arrison 
of  Pensacola,  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law  Lacroix,  a  rich  j)lantcr 
of  Louisiana,  was  detected  in  correspondence  Avith  Pensacola, 
givinji;  his  impression  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  Louisiana, 
and  his  assurance  that  it  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  inva- 
ders: for  which  the  Governor,  with  the  Attorncy-fieneral's 
sanction,  withotit  any  other  law  than  that  of  mere  necessity, 
expelled  the  Spanish  colonel  from  the  State.  The  I'nitcd 
States  Judge,  Dominick  A.  Hall,  and  Attorney  John  Dick, 
were  both  Knglishmen  naturalized,  liable  to  be  hanged,  accord- 
ing to  Ei!;:^lisli  law,  if  taken  in  arms  fighting  for  their  adopted 
country.  One  of  tin  jrdges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Franci? 
Xavier  Martin,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  as  were  many 
others  in  oilice  and  authority.  Tousard,  a  French  officer  of 
llochainboau's  army  of  the  American  Revolution,  Avho  remained 
residing  and  married  in  this  country,  recently  rewarded  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Uourbons  by  the  appoijitmcnt  of  Consul  at  New 
Orleans,  with  thei'efore,  at  that  moment,  inclinations  more 
English  than  American,  was  importunate  in  his  demands  of 
exemption  from  military  duty  for  French  inhabitants,  some  of 
whom  had  been  naturalized,  and  held  office  in  Louisiana.  The 
inhabitants  of  south-eastern  Louisiana  were  considered  less 
reliable  than  those  of  the  coast  and  the  western  parishes.  The 
militia  of  other  States  were,  in  fact,  the  main  reliance  for  that 
State. 

In  his  sj^eech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  the  Go- 
vernor was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  bad  things.  There 
was  reason,  he  informed  them,  to  apprehend  an  attack  by  from 
twelve  to  lifteen  thousarul  British  troops,  but  whom  he  hoped 
to  be  fiblc  to  defeat.  Not  only,  however,  till  after  Jackson's 
arrival,  but  till  after  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  capture  of 
the  gun-boats,  which  were  the  only  defence  of  the  city  from 
the  enemy's  aj)proach  by  the  lakes,  did  the  Legislature  shake 
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off  its  Ictliargy.  They  needed  a  chief  to  whom  all  could  look 
up  for  direction  and  confidence,  with  that  concentration  of 
power  which,  on  such  cnierfi;encies,  ia  indispensable.  There 
were  no  funds,  and  no  credit.  The  banks  paid  no  coin,  of 
whieli  the  rich  hoarded  what  they  had.  Coniniittces  of  tho 
Legislature  and  self-constituted  committees  of  safety  differed 
in  their  projects.  All  business  was  at  a  stand,  confidence 
annihilated.  Jackson  Avas  looked  for  with  a  desponding  and 
gloomy  expectation,  Avhich  prepared  public  sentiment  for  his 
seizure  of  absolute  command.  Although  some  wished  for  a 
commander  of  more  military  experience,  Avith  several  years' 
service  against  civilized  enemies,  instead  of  the  general  of  but 
a  single  campaign,  and  that  with  mere  savages,  yet  nearly  all 
acquit'sced  in  the  necessity  of  some  leader,  and  Avelcomed  one 
heralded  by  reputation  for  decision  and  intrepidity. 

Jackson's  instantaneous,  constant,  and  judicious  labors  of 
preparation,  personal  examination  of  the  most  vulnerable 
points  of  exposure  by  the  river  and  tho  lakes,  unremitting 
vigilance,  strict  discipline,  stern  control,  and  serene  confidence, 
soon  satisfied  most  people  that  he  Avas  the  man  for  the  crisis. 
Induced  by  the  GoA'ernor  to  doubt  tho  loyalty  of  the  inha- 
bitants, he  counselled  Avith  the  most  respectable,  asking  their 
advice  respecting  the  important  and  delicate  problems  he  had 
promptly  to  solve,  some  of  them  knots  to  bo  cut  by  the  sword. 
A  stranger  in  the  midst  of  a  motley,  indolent,  and  despondent 
population,  of  vnrious  tongues,  habits,  and  prejudices,  most 
of  them  bred  in  the  apathy  of  oppression,  unused  to  liberty 
and  self-government,  ignorant  of  their  language,  little  aided, 
if  not  thAvarted  by  the  local  government,  and  too  far  from 
that  of  the  nation  to  receive  much  of  its  succor,  rc(hiced  to 
his  OAvn  individual  energy,  sagacity  and  resource,  seldom  has 
one  man's  spirit  been  more  efficacious  in  rousing  that  of  an 
apathetic  community  for  its  preservation.  Indolence,  supine- 
ness,  distraction,  and  despondency,  were  tho  elements  from 
which  he  had  to  raise  up  unanimity  of  effort  and  ambitW)n  of 
exploit ;  if  possible  to  fanaticize,  at  all  events  to  organize  and 
arm,  in  the  same  ranks,  men  Avho  co)ild  hardly,  in  one  lan- 
guage, tell  each  other  their  fears.     Their  city  Avas  without 
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fortifications;  their  militia  in  want  of  arms;  many  of  tlio 
mu^ikots  had  no  flints ;  8omo  persons  were  armed  with  jiikes ; 
the  whole  regular  force  fell  short  of  a  thousand  raw  recruits ; 
and  whether  and  when  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  militia 
would  arrive,  if  ever,  in  time,  was  uncertain.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  session,  full,  as  sudi  hodies  are,  of  little  great  men, 
was  intractahio  to  authority,  and  crude  in  function.  The 
whole  i)opulation  were  to  he  marshalled,  in  spirit  as  well  aa 
arms,  against  enemies  seducing  and  undermining  state  loyalty 
by  proclaiming  peace,  deliverance  from  oppression,  restoration 
to  accustomed  allegiance,  and  ameliorated  prosperity. 

Under  these  discouragements,  Jackson's  greatest  merits 
were  composure  and  serenity.  The  silence  of  fear  is  weakness. 
But  the  taciturnity  of  inflexible  resolution  is  a  great  method 
of  achievement.  Racked  by  doubts,  and  enfeebled  by  disease, 
Jackson  kept  his  countenance  without  a  look  of  complaint  or 
discouragement,  and  his  determinations  profoundly  secret  from 
all  but  those  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  disclose  parts  of 
thoni.  Discountenancing  all  apprehejision,  he  severely  con- 
demned inacticm  ;  declared  those  against  who  were  not  for  us  ; 
treated  despair  as  disloyalty;  proclaimed  victory  or  death; 
that  we  must  die,  if  necessary,  in  the  last  ditch ;  that  the  key 
of  the  south-west,  New  Orleans,  must,  could,  would,  and  should 
be  saved.  While  at  Mobile,  he  had  written  to  the  (Jovernor 
to  place  impediments  in  all  the  creeks  that  led  from  the  lakes. 
His  first  i)roclamation,  issued  there  on  the  21st  of  k?ci)tember, 
1814,  summoned  tlie  free  people  of  color  to  embody  them- 
selves and  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  of  which,  though 
iidiabitants,  they  were  not,  and  never  could  be,  citizens.  He 
offered  them  the  same  pay  and  bounty  as  were  allowed  to 
United  States  troops  ;  the  selection,  from  among  themselves,  of 
their  own  non-commissioned  ofticers,  promising  to  appoint  com- 
missioned officers  from  their  white  fellow-countrymen ;  and  to 
employ  the  colored  troops  as  an  independent  corps,  exposed  to 
no  uncomfortable  associations,  or  unjust  sarcasms.  Soon  after 
liis  ari'ival  at  New  Orleans,  he  called,  through  the  Governor, 
for  large  gangs  of  slaves,  the  only  workmen  to  withstand  the 
climate,  and,  in  the  marshes,  erect  fortifications,  who  were 
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furnif*lic(]  in  proatcr  numbers  than  iT(|uircMl ;  roady,  if  necessary, 
to  1)0  onil)(»(lie(l  and  led  to  action  a;,'ainst  tlie  I'ritisli,  ))roclaim- 
in/i  tlieir  emajicipation  IVoni  Ixtnda^e,  and  other  indiu'cnients  to 
revolt.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  I'nited  States 
countenance;;  the  common  European  imjjression  that  American 
slaves  Avonld  revolt  at  the  instillation  of  forei;in  invaders  to 
join  them  in  attackin;;  their  masters,  lint  they  would  be 
much  more  apt  to  defend  than  assault  their  masters,  under 
foreijrn  instigation,  llussian  serfs,  two  years  before  that 
British  attempt  on  American  slaves,  proved  of  great  service  to 
their  country  by  laying  waste  their  masters'  jiossessions 
through  which  the  French  invasion  proceeded.  Throughout 
our  war  of  1812,  the  free  colored  people  of  the  Ignited  States 
served  with  fidelity,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  common 
enemy.  In  the  peculiar  relation  between  Afric-.n  slaves  and 
American  masters,  while  insurmountable  estrangement  prevents 
social  eipiality,  and  postj)oiies  indefinitely  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  powerful  inducements  cause  mutual  kindness  between 
master  and  slave.  Exotic  sympathy  with  slaves  deteriorates 
their  condition.  Foreign  forcible  interference  must  be  destruc- 
tive. Abrupt  cmjincipation  is  more  detrimental  to  the  slave 
than  bondage.  Kindness  to  the  red  and  black  races  of  this 
country  is  the  duty  of  an  American  union  of  States,  where 
slavery,  not  merely  local,  is  national  concern.  The  United 
States  must  unitedly  repel  the  pragmatic  interference  of 
foreigners  with  the  Indians  or  slaves  of  this  country,  and, 
as  a  national  obligation,  prevent  those  Europeans  who  planted 
African  slavery  on  this  continent,  now  that  it  is  deejdy  rooted 
in  our  soil,  from  meddling  to  tear  out,  by  violence,  what  time 
and  rrovidence  alone  can  change. 

New  Orleans,  defenceless  as  it  was,  and  hopeless  as  its  case 
seemed  to  be,  was  not  more  so  than  Washington,  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  Frencii  Empire, 
Paris,  twice  within  the  preceding  twenty  months.  Among 
that  homogeneous  and  strictly  governed  population,  disaflected, 
mercenary,  and  treacherous  creatures  abounded,  male  and  fe- 
male, noble  and  vulgar,  military  and  civil.  Paris  swarmed 
with  spies  and  traitors,  who,  with  members  of  the  legislature 
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in  botli  1)rnnclios,  vpid  orators,  short-si^^litiMl  patriots,  and  in- 
trigiilii;^  f'linftionaricH  concliidivl  Napoleon's  fourteen  years  of 
overanued  depotism  by  ijinoniinious  surrender.  The  metro- 
polis, of  llie  most  diseiplined  eoiintry  of  Kur(>f)e  was  taken  rela- 
tively less  provided  with  arms,  troops,  warlike  munitions,  forti- 
fications, public  spirit,  energy  of  eomniand,  or  oordiality  of 
service,  than  a  provincial  town  of  tlio  American  Republic,  fif-" 
teen  hundred  miles  from  the  scat  of  government.  One  prodi- 
gious man,  by  established  dictatorship,  protracted  beyond  en- 
durance, unmanned  and  disheartened  France,  disaffected  and 
lost  Paris.  Another  uncommon  man,  by  momentary  and 
necessary  dictatorship,  saved  New  Orleans.  The  same  heroic 
remedy,  that  was  fatal  to  an  overgoverned,  sr.  .cd  a  freo 
people ;  though,  in  both  instances,  overriding  circumstances 
did  more  than  any  individual  to  produce  the  great  results 
which  shape  the  course  of  human  events.  While  there  can 
be  no  (|uestion  of  Jackson's  peculiar  talents  for  the  glorious 
part  he  performed',  the  IJritish  apology  for  their  defeat  is  not 
without  foundation.  Natural  hindrances  were  almost  insu- 
perable. Vast  swamps  protected  New  Orleans.  A  winter  of 
unprecedented  severity  paralysed  some  of  the  invading  troops, 
particularly  the  black  regiments.  The  army  could  get  no  food, 
ammunition,  or  artillery,  but  what  the  soldiers  or  tlie  sailors 
had  to  carry  in  open  boats,  or  drag,  with  distressing  toil,  almost 
a  hundred  miles,  through  morasses,  creeks,  and  pathless  wilds. 
They  had  no  tents,  barracks,  hospitals,  fresh  or  sufficient  food. 
They  marched  through  regions  strange,  barren,  and  desolate, 
contending  with  what  Napoleon  called,  in  his  Polish  cam- 
paign, the  new  element  of  mud,  nnioh  worse  than  he  found  it. 
Destructive  vicissitudes  of  weatlier,  warm,  enervating  days, 
drenching  rains,  cold  freezing  nights,  without  protection,  must 
be  acknowledged  as  advantages  of  the  American  general,  to 
whose  genius,  nevertheless,  so  much  admirable  achievement  ia 
justly  ascribablc,  in  personally  superintending  the  minutest 
details,  and  his  fertility  of  resource  supplying  numberless 
deficiencies.  The  flints  were  taken  from  Lafitte's  pistols  and 
applied  to  muskets.  The  old  men  of  the  city  gave  their  mus- 
kets to  the  young,  and  armed  themselves,  for  fireside  service, 
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with  fowling-pieces.  I'ikes  were  used  as  weapons.  And,  what 
wurt  much  more  iuiportunt  tluin  any  supply  of  materials,  tho 
general  spirit  of  fierce  deliance  to  the  enemy  was  woon  infused 
into  nearly  all.  Old  and  young,  native  and  naturalized,  French 
and  Creole,  black  and  nnilatto,  bontl  and  free — all  were  roused 
from  lethargy  to  action.  Militia  and  volunteers  lh)cked,  by 
forced  marches  from  all  parts  of  Louisiana,  to  New  Orleans. 
Tho  planters  for  several  miles  round  that  city,  on  both  sides 
of  tho  river,  furnished  their  slaves  by  thousands,  and  sent  them 
wherever  wanted  for  any  labor.  Most  of  the  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions  were  transported  by  slaves  voluntarily 
furnished  for  these  purposes.  Whenever  military  detachments 
or  others  on  public  service  stopped  at  any  plantation,  they  wero 
abundantly  supplied  with  food,  forage,  and  other  necessaries. 
Those  planters  whose  estates  wero  occupied,  riilcd,  and  ravaged 
by  the  enemy  Averc  among  the  foremost  in  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  exigencies.  Messrs.  Villere,  Delarondo,  La- 
coste,  and  Jlienvonu,  whose  sugar-jdantations  were  entirely 
devastated,  their  dwellings  burned,  their  slaves  by  hundreds 
stolen,  wero  active  and  efficient,  with  their  sons  and  depend- 
ants, in  the  battles.  The  uniform-companies  of  the  city,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Roche,  St.  (Jleme,  Iludry,  White,  and 
Guibert,  with  Major  riauche.  Captain  Beale's  rifle-corps,  and 
two  troops  of  horse,  headed  by  Captains  Chaveau  and  Ogden, 
Caj)tain  Dubachiy's  troop  from  Attakapas,  Cajjtain  Smith's 
from  Feliciana,  and  Captain  (jriffiths'  from  Bayou  Sara,  all 
volunteered,  and  served  with  constant  distinction.  The  old 
men  of  New  Orleans,  headed  by  Mr.  Debuys,  senior,  formed 
themselves  into  companies  of  veterans,  to  preserve  the  peuco 
and  civil  order  of  the  city  and  expedite  the  transportation  of 
whatever  was  sent  to  the  camp  below.  (Jencral  Labatut  com- 
manded in  town,  with  honorable  zeal  and  activity.  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Girod,  the  mayor,  and  the  city  ccmncil,  so  providently 
inanaged  the  supplies  of  sustenance  that  not  the  least  want  of 
it  was  felt.  The  ladies  and  all  females  of  the  city,  even  those 
least  used  to  work,  made  clothing  for  the  soldiery,  par- 
ticularly the  sick  and  disabled.  The  nuns  of  an  Ursulino  con- 
vent were,  as  that  class  of  females  appear  to  be  always,  inde- 
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fatigablo  in  their  attentions  to  the  sick,  lor  nliom  a  monastery 
was  used  as  a  lioHpital.  All  the  physicians  ntid  surfji'ons  of 
the  city  gave  their  gratuitous  assistance,  not  only  in  the  t)\vn, 
hut  at  the  camp.  To  the  six  thousand  dollars  voted  hy  the 
Legislature  eight  thousand  more  were  added  by  private  sub- 
scription, and  applied  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  for  the  suffer- 
ing, ill-clad  soldiery.  Three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fortier,  the  elder, 
Mr.  Joseph  Soulie,  and  Mr.  Louallier,  an  important  member 
of  the  Legislature,  appointed  by  the  Veterans  a  committco 
to  relieve  the  sick  and  needy,  performed  that  service  with 
untiring  assiduity.  Governor  Claiborne,  as  a  military  otticer 
and  a  civil  magistrate,  Avas  always  in  the  field  or  the  cabinet, 
performing  his  eminent  part  with  exemplary  fidelity. 

Tlio  State  Legislature  were  of  little  service  in  repelling  the 
invasion.  Procrastination  and  languor  palsied  their  measures, 
which,  till  five  weeks  of  their  session  elapsed  inactively,  were 
nnich  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  military  operations. 
The  governor  officially  urged  in  vain  their  adjournment.  Jioth 
houses  jjcrsisted  in  session  from  five  weeks  before  the  enemy's 
arrival  until  three  weeks  after  his  departure.  Of  the  forty 
and  more  members  only  four  served  in  arms,  although  some 
few  performed  otlier  useful  services.  The  Sergeant-at-arm.t 
and  Door-keeper  of  the  Senate  got  leave  of  absence  in 
order  to  do  military  fluty.  ]Jut  the  example  of  those  humble 
patriots  was  followed  by  few  of  their  superiors  in  -tation,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kejiresentativcs  had  leave  of  ab- 
sence under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  Merely  perfunc- 
tory legislation  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  both  houses,  nearly 
every  day,  and  night,  for  they  often  held  sessions  at  night, 
and  sometimes  on  Sunday.  After  each  of  the  battles  of  the 
23d  and  2^*th  of  December  and  8th  of  January,  a  quorum  did 
not  meet  during  several  days.  On  the  2r)th  of  December,  an 
untoward  controversy  arose  between  the  commanding  general 
and  the  legislative  bodies,  which  thenceforth  engrossed  more 
of  their  attention  than  any  thing  else.  And  when  tbey  finally 
adjourned,  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1815,  they  dispersed  with- 
out the  customary  acknowledgments  so  justly  due  to  General 
Jackson;  leaving  him,  moreover,  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
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United  States  jiulgo,  •which,  as  well  as  that  with  the  Legisla- 
ture, fonns  il  niemorahle  part  of  the  occurrences  of  the  conjunc- 
ture. Not  a  tax  Avas  levied.  The  tardy  report  of  the  Finan- 
cial Coinniittec  of  the  House  for  taxes  on  cotton  and  sugar  was 
never  taken  into  consideration.  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  had  recourse  to  the  unusual  act  of  a  public  rebuke  of 
the  committees  of  that  body  for  their  neglect  of  the  duties 
assignc<l  to  them.  During  several  days  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  the  28d  of  December,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  absent  by  leave  of  the  house, 
but  not  to  take  part  in  that  battle,  and  charged  with  treasonable 
disaffection.  Until  the  gunboats  were  captured  and  jeopardy 
was  at  their  doors,  the  Legislature  made  scarcely  any  provision 
for  the  crisis.  What  they  did  at  last  Avas  but  tardy  and  ina- 
dequate, if  not  unjust  interference  with  private  rights,  instead 
of  timely  public  anticipation  of  common  danger.  Taking  im- 
pressions from  the  press  or  individual  statements,  there  might 
and  no  doubt  would  be  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
But  the  face  of  their  Journals,  Avhicli  are  my  guide,  leaves  no 
question  that  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  were  unequal  to  the 
contest.  Two  weeks  before  Jackson  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
a  joint  Committee  of  Defence  was  appointed  by  both  houses, 
and  they  voted  thanks  to  him.  But  next  day,  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  reconsidered ;  and  the  Committee  of  Defence  did 
not  report  until  nearly  a  month  after  their  appointment.  On 
the  28d  of  November,  fourteen  of  the  Senators,  on  motion  to 
that  effect,  took  an  additional  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  next  day,  a  motion  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  do  so  likewise  was  post- 
poned till  the  first  Monday  in  December,  by  fourteen,  as  would 
seem  from  the  names,  French  members,  overruling  ten,  most 
of  whose  names  are  American.  Although  as  soon  as  Jackson 
.arrived,  on  the  2d  of  December,  both  houses  unanimously  voted 
thanks  to  him,  yet  little  more  was  done  till  jeopardy,  which 
alarmed  the  Legislature,  empowered  him  to  execute,  witliout 
niuch  aid  from  them,  indispensable  precautions.  On  the  .Oth 
of  Docomber,  Fuhvar  Skipwith,  President  of  the  Senate, 
stated  the  necessity  wherein  he  found  himself  of  renewing  prior 
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complaint  of  the  neglect  of  the  several  chairmen  of  committees 
to  report  on  the  business  referred  to  them ;  he  ha<l  applied  to 
every  chairman,  and  required  a  more  diligent  discharge  of  their 
duties ;  but,  except  in  one  particular  instance,  none  of  thera 
had  reported.  On  the  22d  of  November,  Louis  Louallier, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  House, 
reported  a  still  stronger  rebuke  of  their  supineness.  "  Shall 
we  always  confine  ourselves,"  said  that  report,  "  to  addresses 
and  proclamations  ?  Arc  we  without  dangers  to  dread  ?  Is 
our  population  such  as  to  ensure  our  tranquillity  ?  Are  we 
always  to  see  the  several  departments  entrusted  with  our  de- 
fence languishing  in  inactivity  which  would  be  inexcusable 
even  in  time  of  peace  ?  No  proof  of  patriotism  appears,  but 
in  a  disposition  to  avoid  all  expense,  all  fatigue.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done.  No  success  can  be  hoped  for,  but  by  a  course 
the  very  opposite  of  that  hitherto.  If  the  Legislature  super- 
adds its  inaction  to  that  of  the  community,  capitulation,  like 
that  of  Alexandria,  must  before  long  be  the  result  of  such 
culpable  negligence." 

Without  free  access  to  British  archives  of  state,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  explain  why  Great  Britain  invaded  Louisiana 
while  negotiating  for  peace  at  Ghent.  British  accounts,  official 
and  historical,  extremely  rare  and  meagre  on  the  subject, 
by  their  reticence  put  us  to  conjecture.  The  public  journals, 
public  reports,  individual  assertions,  arc  all  wc  can  appeal  to. 
Was  conquest  the  object,  or  plunder?  Was  there  concert 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  ?  Was  the  royal  French 
government  engaged  or  solicited  to  co-operate  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Louisiana  to  Spain  ?  Or,  was  England  to  take  and  to 
hold  the  region  of  cotton  ?  As  early  as  August,  when  Ross 
marched  to  Washington,  Nicholls  making  the  descent  on  Flo- 
rida, proclaimed  an  expedition  to  restore  Louisiana  to  Spain. 
The  London  Courier,  ministerial  journal,  stated,  for  the  benefit 
of  English  manufacturers,  complaining  of  the  want  of  cotton, 
that  it  was  the  design  of  government  to  take  a  certain  district 
where  it  abounded.  The  American  seaport  impression  was 
general  that  New  Orleans  would  be  taken  by  the  British,  if 
only  for  plunder.     One  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
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worth  an  averajrc  of  ten  cents  a  pound  there,  and  two  sliillings 
a  pound  in  En;2;l!Uid,  each  bale  containing  320  pounds,  amount- 
ing to  32,000,000  pounds,  were  estimated  as  in  store  at  New 
Orleans ;  and  forty  thousand  bales  more  in  the  hands  of  plan- 
ters, tl  0  crop  of  1814.  Ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
each  containing  1400  pounds,  estimated  at  nine  cents  a  pound  ; 
half  a  million  of  dollars  worth  of  shipping,  together  with  some 
tobacco,  hemp,  lead,  and  other  produce,  were  booty  enough, 
perhaps,  to  justify  the  expedition  for  mere  plunder.  But  Bri- 
tish colonial  as  well  as  metropolitan  journalism  assigned  mo- 
tives more  extensive  and  permanent  than  the  prize-money  to 
be  gained.  A  Barbadoes  paper  of  the  7th  of  November,  1814, 
stated :  — 

"On  Friday  Inst,  arrived  at  tliis  port,  in  forty-eiijlit  days  from  Plymovith 
(having  taken  a  route,  for  secrecy,  diflercmt  from  that  usually  followed  by 
vessels  from  Europe),  his  majesty's  ships  Bedford,  Norgc,  Alccste,  Bucc- 
phahis,  Belio  Poule,  Dover,  Hydra,  (uiro-on  (a  store-sliip),  and  Xorfolii  (a 
transport),  witii  2300  troops  and  military  stores,  under  the  couiinand  of 
Major-General  Keano.  Dr.  "li.Uiipson,  flinncrly  deputy-inspector  of  hospi- 
tals on  this  station,  is  attache!  to  the  division  as  inspector  of  hospilals. 

"The  expedition,  it  is  supposed,  sviil  leave  fiiis  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent week.  At  tiiis  place  they  take  on  board  about  1200  troops,  and  then 
proceed  to  collect  those  at  Martinique,  (luadaloupe,  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa 
Cruz;  comprising  in  total  al)out  G(KK)  uion.  They  then  proceed  direct  to 
Jamaica,  and  take  in  munitions  and  stores  for  their  final  destination. 

"  As  this  is  only  the  van  of  a  grand  expedition,  which  must  ere  this  have 
left  England,  consisting  of  three  hundred  sail  of  men-of-war  and  transports, 
it  developes  an  extensive  and  magnificent  system  of  operations,  highly  cre- 
ditable, and  consistent  with  the  grandeur  of  the  British  empire.  And  as 
there  is  no  other  ])i)int,  in  tlie.se  latitudes,  to  aflbrd  an  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  so  large  an  armament,  their  dfstination  is  undoubtedly  for  New 
Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  conjecture  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  our  ministers  to  extend  the  line  of  military  operations  along 
up  the  Mi.«sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers  till  they  meet  and  communicate  with  our 
fi)rces  contiguous  to  liakes  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario  on  Upper  Canada, 
and  thus  completely  encircle  the  United  States." 

Largo  territorial  conquests  and  acquisitions,  distinctly 
enunciated  by  that  publication,  soem  to  conform  with 
the  intrinsic  improbability  of  so  great  a  military  and  naval 
ontcrprisc  being  undortnkon  for  any  ephemeral  or  sliortiivcrl 
purpo.se.     General   Koanc,   with  the  van  of   tlie  army,   left 
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England  about  the  mvi  of  September,  soon  after  Ross 
marcbcd  to  Washington  :•]  Nicholls  to  Florida,  all  prelimi- 
naries to  the  winter-invasion  of  Louisiana,  apparently  designed 
for  its  permanent  occupation. 

A  Montreal  journal  of  the  14th  of  January,  1815,  specu- 
lated to  the  same  effect :  — 

"An  oveiiinn;  paper  of  llio  3d,  from  New  York,  adds,  that  an  express  had 
arrived  from  the  southward  stating  the  British  force  to  have  jjassed  the 
Balize,  to  ilio  number  of  150  sail  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions;  the  master 
of  the  bcliooner  affirms  that  he  actually  saw  70  of  them  from  his  vessel.  It 
may  bo  concluded,  in  consequence,  that  hot  work  would  soon  follow,  or  that 
the  place  would  be  an  easy  conquest.  We  may  calculate  upon  the  latter, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  averse  to  the  tyranny 
which  has  been  exercised  by  the  American  government  in  that  quarter.  In 
fme,  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  will  be  the  means  of  securing  the 
friendship  and  commerce  of  tiie  States  west  of  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
which  contain  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  whose  ruling  passion  is 
interest.  They  will  be  loyal  to  the  nation  which  can  best  protect  them  and 
secure  to  them  the  most  gain.  We  see  an  example  of  this  in  the  late 
acquisition  cast  of  the  Penobscot  river:  there  the  people  are  already  (to  ap- 
pearance at  least)  become  loyal  through  interest.  Casline  is  the  key  of 
protection  to  them  as  New  Orleans  is  to  the  country  above  it.  The  West- 
ern States,  according  to  a  law  now  pending  in  Congress,  will  be  saddled 
with  war-taxes  to  the  amount  of  .S'2.'!,(HI()  dollars  annually,  which  they  may 
elude  by  declaring  neutrality.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  of  their  dispo- 
sition to  resist  taxes  as  much  as  they  would  the  British  arms.  We  might 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  hut  slmll,  for  the  present,  close  our  speculations  and 
wait  anotlier  period,  when  things  will  be  better  developed." 

No  absurdity  of  conjecture  or  calculation,  no  English  igno- 
rance of  the  temper,  spirit,  unanimity,  and  integrity  of  the 
Western  Htates,  should  be  suffered  to  prevent  the  conclusion, 
to  which  such  British  colonial  speculations  lead,  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Louisiana  contemplated  more  than  a  mere  irruption  for 
temporary  purposes.  In  1851,  when  thi.s  i,s  written,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  become  vast  beyond  our  own  anti- 
cipations, with  people  and  progress,  we  can  hardly  realize  the 
infatuation  of  European  ignorance  of  it  in  1814. 

Our  own  opposition  journals  atHrmcd  the  fall  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  calculated  the  worth  of  the  capture.  The  (Jeorge- 
town  Federal  Republican  of  the  same  14th  of  January,  18L5, 
said,  "  Tlie  suspicion  gains  ground  that  the  government  is  in 
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possession  of  the  official  account  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans." 
On  the  17th  of  that  month,  it  declared  "that  Mr.  Madison 
will  find  it  convenient,  and  will  finally  determine,  to  abandon 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  Let  the  issue 
decide  whether  we  do  the  man  injustice.  An  inquiry  by  Con- 
gress into  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  or  of  Mobile,  when  the  intel- 
ligence transpires,  will  fix  the  blame  on  the  Executive."  On 
the  20th  of  that  month,  it  said,  "  A  few  African  and  West 
India  regiments,  accustomed  to  such  a  climate,  will  be  sufficient 
to  garrison  New  Orleans,  while  the  Wellington  troops  will  re- 
turn to  the  Chesapeake,  and  those  in  Canada,  like  another 
horde,  rush  into  New  York  and  overrun  the  Northwest."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  the  30th  of  January,  1815,  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Washington,  dilating  on  the  terrible  mis- 
management of  the  government  in  permitting  the  Kentucky 
troops  to  arrive  at  New  Orleans  Avithout  arms,  adding,  "  It  is 
the  general  opinion  here  (Washington)  that  the  city  (Orleans) 
must  fall."  A  member  of  Congress  said  absolutely  that  go- 
vernment was  in  possession  of  information  that  the  British 
had  taken  New  Orleans. 

While  such  were  British  plans  and  American  impressions, 
the  rescue  of  that  region  was  gloriously  effected :  but  not  till 
misfortune  and  terror  supplied  the  General  with  authority, 
military  and  civil,  which  was  indispensable. 

A  preliminary  stroke  of  adversity  fortunately  enabled  Jack- 
son to  accomplish,  with  the  Legislature,  the  comnumity,  and 
the  unorganized  soldiery,  what,  without  that  alarm,  he  had 
been,  and  might  have  remained,  unable  to  effect.  On  the 
14th  of  December,  when  the  Assembly  refused  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  1200  picked  British  seamen,  in 
43  barges,  mounting  as  many  cannon,  under  Captain  Loch- 
yer,  who  commanded  the  brig  of  war  Sophia,  in  the  attack 
repulsed  at  Fort  Bowyor,  and  in  that  vessel  attempted  to 
seduce  the  pirates  of  Barataria,  overtook  and  captured  the 
five  gun-boats  and  a  schooner,  manned  by  182  men,  under 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  at  Malheureux  Islands, 
on  Lake  Borgne ;  by  that  capture,  opening  the  enemy's  way, 
without  resistance,  let  or  hindrance,  to  the  immediate  vicinage 
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of  the  metropolis  of  Louisiana,  and  to  that  city  itself,  if  the 
first  detachment  had  not  halted  by  the  way. 

All  anonymous  letter,  dated  IVnsacola,  December  5th,  1<S1-1, 
apprised  Commodore  Daniel  T.  Pjitterson,  who  had  for  sonio 
time  commanded  the  southern  naval  station,  that  Admiral 
Cochrane,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  arrived  there  the 
day  before  in  his  ship  the  Tonnani,  with  more  than  eight  sail, 
and  double  that  number  momentarily  expected,  vessels  of  all 
descriptions,  with  a  large  force,  having  swept  the  West  Indies 
•  for  troops,  leaving  no  means  untried  to  obtain  their  object, 
which  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  attack  of  New  Or- 
leans. As  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  whether  the  attack 
Avould  be  made  by  the  river  Mississippi  or  the  lakes  Borgnc  and 
Pontchartrain,  the  points  and  passes  of  both  river  and  lakes 
had  been  as  well  fortified  or  obstructed  as  they  could  bo  with 
inade<iuatc  means,  in  a  short  time,  to  prevent  approach  by 
either.  Twenty-live  gun  boats  on  the  lakes  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  approach  by  their  shallow  waters,  where 
large  vessels  could  not  go.  Perfectly  aware  of  that,  the 
enemy  came  prepared  with  a  great  number  of  large  barges 
and  launches,  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  shoal  waters ; 
which  barges  and  launclies  gun-lK>ats  enough  would  have  ren- 
dered unavailing,  and  driven  the  enemy  to  Mobile  and  Florida 
for  a  landing  and  starting  point,  whence  a  march  through  the 
))ine  forests  and  swam[)s  to  New  Orleans  must  have  subjected 
tlicm  to  inevitable  destruction  by  the  riflemen  and  shaip- 
sliootiiig  irregulars  at  Jackson's  disposition.  Yet  the  naval 
commander  had  only  five  gun-boats  for  the  lakes,  owing  to 
unpardonable  improvidence  of  government.  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  frigate  had  been  partly  bu'  \  at  Tchcfonte,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  lake  Pontchartrain,  which  vessel  alone,  armed 
as  intended  with  forty-two  heavy  cannons,  might  have  secured 
the  lakes  from  hostile  molestation,  and  thereby  New  Orleans 
from  attack.  But  the  building  of  that  frigate  was  stopped  by 
Geneial  Flournoy,  the  United  States'  brigadier  in  command; 
and  ail  the  representations  of  the  (Jovernor  and  Commodore 
Patterson  failed  to  procure  from  government  any  ade<iuato 
naval  force.     The  consequence,  probably,  would  have  been  the 
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capture  of  New  Orleans,  if  tlio  enemy  had  made  the  attempt 
a  few  weeks  sooner,  before  tlie  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  troops 
arrived  for  its  rescue,  or  General  Jackson  liad  time  to  organize 
and  prepare  such  means  as  were  at  his  command.  Inevitable 
capture  of  the  only  five  gun-boats  we  had,  left  the  approach 
from  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Mississippi  with  little  or  no 
obstacle  or  impediment. 

By  many  terrible  warnings  that  war  seemed  to  be  provi- 
dential. For,  while  royal  government  generally  overdoes  mili- 
tary precaution,  republican  as  often  is  remiss  in  preparation 
against  hostile  injury.  Steam  was  then  just  beginning  to  be 
applied  to  navigation  ;  and  though  government  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  using  it  to  protect  New  Orleans,  yet  a  flat- 
bottomed  heavy  frigate,  to  guard  the  lakes,  was  a  cheap  and 
simple  floating  fortification,  which  should  not  have  been  neg- 
lected ;  and  discontinuing  which,  after  it  was  partly  built,  was 
a  crying  instance  of  that  costly  parsimony  so  often  detri- 
mental to  American  administration.  If  the  British  had  en- 
tered Lake  Bontchartrain  on  the  15th  of  November  instead 
of  December,  1814,  and  taken  New  Orleans,  as  they  might 
easily  have  then  done,  it  would  have  cost  more  than  the  price 
of  a  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line  to  recover  it,  if,  indeed,  it  had 
not  cost  the  union  of  these  States. 

As  soon  as  Commodore  Patterson  was  anonymously  apprised 
of  the  probable  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  sent  the  five  gun- 
boats, Avith  a  tender  and  despatch  boat,  under  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Ap  Catcsby  Jones,  to  look  out  for  them  on  Lake 
Borgne,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Rigolets,  which  were 
fortified  at  Petit  Coquilles,  where  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchar- 
train meet,  there  to  resist,  to  the  last,  the  attempt  of  the 
British,  should  it  be  made,  to  penetrate  further  towards  New 
Orleans.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the  gun-boats  reconnoi- 
tred the  British  fleet,  between  Cat  and  Ship  Islanda,  entering 
Lake  Borgne  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  the  12th,  the 
fleet  had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  deemed  imprudent 
for  the  gnii-boats  to  remain  near,  and  Lieutenant  Jones  put 
back  for  the  Rigolets.  On  the  l'!tli,  a  great  number  of  large 
Britisli    barges    and    laumhes   moved    up    Lake    Borgne,    to- 
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wards  Lake  Pontcliartrain.  Tlic  wind  and  tide  were  so  unfa- 
vorable to  the  gun-boats,  that  they  could  not  sail  further  than 
Malheureux  Island,  were  they  were  forced  to  anchor  fast  in 
the  mud,  unable  to  manccuvre,  and  await  the  coming  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1814,  Captains  Lochycr, 
Montressor,  and  Koberts,  with  forty-three  barges  and  launches, 
almost  as  largo  as  the  gun-boats,  mounting  forty-three  cannon, 
and  three  gigs,  altogether  manned  by  1200  chosen  seamen, 
and  skilfully  manoeuvring  with  oars,  attacked  the  five  gun- 
boats at  anchor,  armed  Avith  twenty-three  cannon,  and  manned 
by  182  men.  As  Jones's  boat  had  drifted  ahead  of  the  line, 
it  was  attacked  by  fifteen  of  the  British  barges,  several  of 
which  were  boat  off  and  sunk  with  great  slaughter.  Captain 
Lochyer's  official  report  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  his  boat  Avere  cither  killed  or  Avounded, 
himself,  among  the  latter,  severely ;  and  that  his  boat  did  not 
succeed  in  overpoAvcring  Jones's  gun-boat,  by  boarding,  till 
seconded  by  the  Seahorse's  first  barge,  and  aided  by  the  boats 
of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Tonnant,  Avith  the  loss  of  many  of 
hi.^  brave  companions.  The  admiral's  official  despatch  also 
announced  the  loss  as  severe,  particularly  in  officers.  When 
the  British  got  possession  of  Jones's  gun-boat,  who  Avas  dis- 
abled by  a  severe  Avourul,  thoy  kept  her  flag  flying,  and  fired 
her  cannon  at  the  other  American  gun-boats,  still  maintaining 
the  unecpial  contest,  Avhich  lasted,  altogether,  nearly  tAVO  hours. 
Ten  Americans  Averc  killed,  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  British  official  reports,  three  of  their  midship- 
men, thirteen  seamen,  and  one  marine,  Avere  killed ;  one  cap- 
tain, four  lieutenants,  three  master's  mates,  seven  midshipmen, 
fifty  seamen,  and  eleven  marines,  Avounded.  The  belief  of  the 
Americui's  Avas,  that  several  more  of  their  enemies  Avcro  lost 
by  droAvning  than  those  reported  killed,  by  resistance  so  obsti- 
nate and  destructive,  that,  though  avo  lost  all  our  gun-boats, 
and  thereby  the  lake  avenue  Avas  laid  open  to  Ncav  Orleans, 
yet  the  never-failing  impression  of  American  nautical  courage 
and  capacity  made  on  the  British,  added  one  more  ominous 
warning  aguinst  their  invasion  of  Louisiana. 
As  soon  as  the  capture  of  the  gun-boats  Avas  known  at  Ncav 
Vol.  IV.  — 8 
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Orleans,  Commodore  Patterson  dcspjitcliecl  Purser  Shields  and 
burgeon  Morrcll,  of  the  navy,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the 
Pritish  ileet,  to  offer  surgical  aid,  and  any  other  comfort  that 
)iii;.']it  be  desired,  to  the  wounded,  and  to  treat  for  an  exchange 
of  the  prisoners,  whom  Admiral  Cochrane  detained  till  after 
the  British  defeat  of  the  8th  of  January,  keeping  and  treating 
them  as  prisoners  till  the  12th  of  that  month,  when  his  inso- 
lent disregard  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and  of  the  regulations  of 
civilized  warfare,  was  rebuked  by  the  chastening  sentiments  of 
complete  discomfiture.  Till  then  those  messengers  of  hu- 
manity were  confined  and  treated  with  contempt  of  their  flag 
of  truce,  as  the  admiral  told  them  he  had  dealt  with  Mr.  Key, 
when  he  went  on  board  the  British  fleet  on  a  similar  errand, 
before  the  attack  at  Baltimore. 

At  New  Orleans,  alarm  and  admiration  combined  Avorked 
admirably.  The  British  triumph  certified  which  way  their 
approach  was  to  be  expected,  how  soon,  and  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  must  be  instantly  put  in  force  to  resist 
it ;  while  the  courage  of  the  Amciiean  crews  inspired  all  the 
well  disposed  with  emulous  and  manly  sentiments.  As  the 
American  prisoners  were  taken  back  to  the  British  shipping, 
the  captors  were  cheered  on  their  success.  Jackson,  receiving 
the  tidings  as  he  was  returning  from  a  tour  to  the  river  Chef 
Menteur  and  the  Lakes,  far  from  being  disheartened,  was 
only  roused  to  redoubled  vigilance,  energy,  and  demonstration 
of  confidence,  by  the  misfortune :  instantly  despatched  spe- 
cial messengers  to  Generals  CufTee,  Carroll,  and  Thomas,  to 
hasten  their  march  to  New  Orleans ;  to  Winchester,  to  be  more 
than  ever  careful  to  prevent  surprise  or  reverse  at  Mobile ; 
and,  stationing  additional  forces  at  all  assailable  positions 
(m  Lake  Pontchartrain,  caused  every  sti'cam,  creek,  and  way, 
leading  from  the  lake  to  the  Mississippi,  to  be  blocked  up, 
obntnicted,  guarded,  watched,  and  garrisoned ;  with  orders  to 
the  commanding  officers  to  defend  their  posts  to  the  last. 
Nothing  but  the  treason  which,  by  martial  law,  he  likewise 
mainly  suppressed,  together  Avith  mere  accident,  brought  the 
enemy  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  Jackson's  pro- 
claimed determination,  from  the  first,  was  to  attack  them  as 
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Boon  as,  and  wherever,  thoy  liindeil,  ami  In  wluitever  fDrcc. 
The  lake  iiaval  defeat,  after  so  brave  a  contest,  witli  fearful 
odds,  instead  of  diseoiiragiiig,  enabled  him  to  rouse  tlie  torpid, 
animate  the  brave,  disarin  tlie  disaflfected,  get  rid  of  inellieicnt 
legislation,  and  erect  tlic  dictatorship  in  his  own  jjerson,  by 
which  the  city  was  snatched  from  destruction,  tlic  country 
and  the  Union  saved,  and  the  war  closed  by  glorious  feats  of 
arms,  just  as  peace  was  honorably  made  by  judicious  and 
fortunate  treaty  of  Ghent. 

Before  Jackson  reached  New  Orleans,  an  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  best-informed  persons,  that  the  city  and  surround- 
ing region  ought  to  bo  put  under  mar;;.^l  law,  as  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  subjugation.  lie 
was  expected  as  their  deliverer  from  the  jeopardy  whidi  dis- 
tracted the  Legislature  and  benumbed  a  heterogeneous  commu- 
nity with  despondency.  Tlie  hope  and  conviction  prevailed, 
that  General  Jackson  would  restore  order  and  revive  confi- 
dence. To  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  tlie  enemy,  wliosc  pro- 
clamations were  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  country, 
whose  instruments  of  treason,  the  governor  and  other  respon- 
sible persons  assured  the  military  chieftain,  were  all  about, 
martid  law  was  deemed  indispensable.  Jackson,  always  pru- 
dent iind  willing  to  take  counsel,  conferred  with  the  most  in- 
telligent and  respectable  men ;  and,  during  his  laborious  cir- 
cuits in  every  direction,  to  see  for  himself  and  give  orders  for 
military  operations,  still  found  time  to  ponder  carefully  the 
question  of  power  as  well  as  policy  to  stop  due  course  of  law 
and  ordinary  transactions  of  business,  and  by  force  of  arms 
turn  the  whole  country  into  a  camp.  Among  the  wise  and 
patriotic  counsellors  summoned  to  his  confidence,  one,  who 
served  with  him  in  all  his  battles  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp, 
and  whose  elegant  style  was  employed  to  clothe  the  general's 
masterly  despatches  in  the  most  attractive  diction,  Edward 
Livingston,  a  jurist  of  large  celebrity,  instinctively  attached 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  but  without  the  bigotry  of  the 
bar,  gave  his  written  opinion  that  "  martial  law  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  general  proclaims 
it  at  his  risk  and  under  his  responsibility,  not  only  to  the  go- 
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comprisi-'d  by  it  within  the  purview  of  such  law,  so  that  all 
those  in  tliat  district  capable  of  defending  the  country  arc 
subject  to  such  law  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation,  and  may  be 
tried  by  it  during  its  continuance."  Coinciding  in  that  opi- 
nion, the  constituted  authorities  both  of  the  Union  and  the 
State,  the  governor,  the  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  juflgcs  of  the  State  courts,  both  local  and  general, 
eminent  lawyers,  and  nearly  all  good  citizens,  without  dissent- 
ing voice,  recommended  the  establishment  of  martial  law.  All 
the  lake-defences  of  New  Orleans  were  gone  by  the  capture 
of  our  little  flotilla,  which  exposed  the  key  of  the  wliole  South- 
west to  imnu'iliate  seizure.  The  Legislature  were  inactive, 
distracted,  and  said  not  to  be  without  traitors  among  the  mem- 
bers. They  rejected  the  governor's  call  for  militia  and  tho 
general's  appeals  for  legislative  aid  in  his  need.  British  emis- 
saries were  believed  to  abound  in  and  aboui  New  Orleans. 
The  commanding  general  had  less  than  one  thousand  regular 
troop? ;  the  volunteers  and  militia  from  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Mis:«issippi  had  not  arrived,  and  it  was  uncertain  when 
they  Avould ;  there  was  great  deficiency  of  arms ;  there  were 
apprehensions  of  the  revolt  to  which  the  British  invited  tho 
slaves.  The  alternatives  were  temporary  assumption  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  save  the  State,  or  jeopardy  of  its  destruction 
for  want  of  such  usurpation.  For  martial  is  not,  as  it  often  is, 
to  be  confounded  with  common  military  law.  Military  law 
has  been  at  times  nothing  but  the  declaration  of  a  prince's 
will,  or  a  general  to  whom  his  authority  is  deputed,  instead  of 
commands  of  the  legislature  by  special  and  positive  enactments. 
But  martial  law  is  the  mere  temporary  offspring  of  necessity, 
covered  with  the  garb,  taking  the  name  and  place  of  law. 
In  reality  it  is  subversion  or  occasional  supercession  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  justified,  and  only  justifiable  by  perilous 
and  critical  conjuncture,  when  social  order  is  vitally  tlireat- 
ened  with  destruction  ;  when  violence  is  indispensable  to  resist 
violence ;  when  the  sense  of  danger  is  so  imminent  as  to  over- 
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come  pvery  otlior  cnnsidcriitiou.  The  end  or  existence  of  so- 
ciety in  then  sustained  )»y  natural  and  spontaneous  report  to 
the  means  whieh  l»rouglit  and  hohl  it  together,  and  ]»uMic 
safety  is  preserved  at  tho  expense  of  the  p<ilili(;  ordinances. 
To  this  cxphination  of  tho  diflercnce  Itctwcen  military  and  mar- 
tial law,  for  whieh  I  am  indehted  to  Samnel's  Trcr.tise  ou  tho 
suhjcct,  may  he  ad(h>d,  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  that 
overruling  necessity  is  familiar  as  a  prineiple  of  jurisprudence 
in  respect  to  private  wrongs.  Attack  may  be  lawfully  repelled 
by  force  when  indispeiisahlo  to  self-defence  of  either  person  or 
property.  Future  process  of  law  is  then  an  inadecjuate  re- 
medy; and  it  is  permitted  to  repel  immediately  one  violence 
by  another.  Martial  law,  as  thus  explained,  is  not  a  code  of 
military  regidations  for  permanent  enforcement,  but,  like  war, 
is  declared  and  enforced  in  violation  of  all  ordinary  rules  and 
laws,  as  the  best,  if  not  only  tnethod  of  safety,  as  war,  by  vio- 
lating all  couimon  sanctions,  is  the  last  resort  for  peace.  War 
and  martial  law  are  exceptions,  not  rules.  Neither  ean  bo 
justly  resorted  to  till  all  other  means  of  security  fail,  and 
arbitrary  foree  becomes  indispensable.  Society  and  good  order 
require  that  martial  law  shall  be  mere  usurped  authority,  nn- 
recognized  by  regular  government,  whieh,  as  soon  as  the  crisis 
ends  for  whieh  martial  law  was  declared,  resumes  all  its  rights 
and  duties,  to  pardon,  perhaps  reward,  or  punish  the  author 
of  transcendental  suppression  of  ordinary  and  enforcement  of 
overpowering  rule,  as  circumstances  warrant. 

On  these  principles,  with  general,  if  not  universal  approba- 
tion, judges,  lawyers,  and  considerate  men  applauding  the  stop, 
the  enemy  at  hand,  his  force  unequal  to  cope  with  them,  dis- 
loyalty and  treachery  counteracting  his  measures,  Jackson,  as 
soon  as  the  gun-boats  were  lost,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1814, 
declared  martial  law,  by  a  published  invocation  to  the  pride 
and  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  of  all  nations  and  complexions 
about  New  Orleans,  lie  eloquently  appealed  to  that  public 
spirit,  without  which,  among  free  people,  military  force  and 
science  oft-times  prove  inefl'ectual,  and  to  which  the  most  en- 
slaved and  delnised  nations  are  never  inaccessible.  Religion, 
patriotism,  liberty,  civic  and  domestic  attachments,  and  hatred 
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of  a  cruol  enemy,  were  themes  from  which  he  wroii^lit  cnthu- 
siiiHtii!  urdor. 

It  was  not  till  the  l^Uh  of  Decemhor,  that  the  joint  Com- 
mittee of  hefence  at  laist  reported,  in  both  houses,  and  then  to 
no  j^rcivt  purpose.  All  they  proposed  was  u  small  loan  from 
the  banks  to  conipleto  certain  defensive  works  contemplated 
by  (Jencrul  Jackson,  and  authoriziii}^  the  governor  to  invito 
the  owners  of  slaves  to  place  such  numbers  as  they  could  spare 
at  his  ilisposal  to  do  the  work.  After  a  day  spent  considering 
bills  to  remove  the  scat  of  government,  to  regulate  the  police 
of  slaves,  to  incorporate  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Steamboat 
Company,  —  measures  extremely  out  of  place  at  that  junc- 
ture—  both  houses  adjourned  till  next  day,  having  in  more 
than  a  month's  session  done  almost  nothing  to  avert  the  peril 
which  burst  upon  them,  in  all  its  terror,  when  assembled  again 
next  morning.  The  house  was  then  passing  bills  to  regulate  tho 
price  of  baking  a  barrel  of  flour,  apportioning  a  huul-tax  within 
the  State,  granting  a  divorce,  tho  resolution  appropriating  bor- 
rowed money  to  erect  works  of  defence,  and  a  bill  to  prevent 
all  jiorsons  from  being  sued  in  certain  cases,  — and  the  Senate 
was  occupied  with  similar  local  and  unimportant  legislation  — 
when  the  governor's  confidential  message  was  delivered,  with 
closed  doors  and  the  galleries  cleared,  communicating  Commo- 
dore Patterson's  despatch  of  the  14th,  and  Lieutenant  Jones's 
of  the  11th  of  December,  announcing  the  near  approach  of  a 
large  British  fleet,  in  great  force,  with  a  species  of  vessels  well 
adapted  for  their  approach  to  the  city ;  stating  that  ho  Avas 
greatly  in  need  of  seamen,  who  could  only  be  obtained  by  co- 
ercive measures  ;  wherefore  he  suggested  to  the  governor  to 
reconunend  to  the  Legislature  to  suspend  the  writ  of  liabeas 
corpus  during  tho  period  of  danger  from  the  enemy ;  wliicli 
the  governor  accordingly  recommended  to  the  Legislature,  and, 
moreover,  their  enabling  the  commander  of  the  troops  to  ap- 
prehend and  secure  disafi'ected  persons.  A  joint  <"ommittor>  o^* 
both  houses,  appointed  to  consider  the  governor's  message, 
reported  against  both  of  his  recommendations  ;  instead  of  which 
the  two  houses,  at  a  session  that  night,  passed  an  act,  proposed 
by  the  .joint  committee,  laying  an  embargo  for  fifteen  days, 
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and  nuflmrizinjj  ^'2i  boiiiitv  for  i. iiv  iiMc-ljodicd  poaman. 
Wliil''  M  night  scssioti  on  hiicIi  iriii<l»'<|uiite  nieasurc!),  the  go- 
vernor comniunicatcd  (leticral  -lacknon's  rcqiiMition  of  that 
day  for  the  militia  of  tlio  Stato,  to  be  held  in  complete  readl- 
ncHS  to  take  the  field  in  mass.  At  the  next  liiv's  session,  on 
the  1M\  of  Deeemher,  when  the  Senate  rejected  a  piuclania- 
tion,  passed  hy  the  House,  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
to  fly  to  arms,  flock  immediately  to  tho  statidard  of  (Jeneral 
Jackson,  and  invest  liim  with  all  their  confidence,  the  govern- 
or's niessiigo  was  received,  announcing  the  capture  of  the  gun- 
boats, da'ikson  thereupon  declared  martial  law.  The  general 
government  had  not  done  and  could  not  do  much  to  protect 
that  remote  and  ill-supplied  region.  Tho  state  government 
did  less.  Tho  population  was  extremely  (|uestionablo  —  tho 
governor  considered  them  unsafe.  Tho  commanding  general's 
only  alternatives  were  defeat  or  the  strongest  measure  of  war. 
A  general,  well-nigh  universiil  impression  prevails  that 
Jackson  urged  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  by  tho 
Legislature,  liut  that  impression  is  a  mistake.  It  was  Com- 
modore Patterson  who  suggested  it  to  tho  governor,  and  by  the 
governor  it  was  recommended  to  tho  Legislature,  in  order  to 
enable  the  naval  commander  to  impress  seamen.  On  the  14th 
of  December,  LS14,  the  commodore's  letter  to  the  governor 
was  communicated  to  tho  Legislature,  recommending  that 
measure.  A  joint  committee  of  both  houses  was  thereupon 
raised,  to  take  it  into  consideration,  who  unanimously  reported 
against  it,  and  that  an  embargo,  together  with  ^24  a  month 
for  seamen,  would  do  better ;  for  which  purpose  immediate 
enactments  followed.  What  Jackson  did,  was,  as  soon  as  the 
gunb(uits  were  captured,  to  call  out,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
tho  whole  militia  of  the  State  in  mass,  and  next  day  to  issue 
his  memorable  order  establishing  martial  law  :  —  "  Major- 
Ciencral  Andrew  Jackson,  commanding  the  seventh  military 
district,  declares  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  environs  un- 
der strict  martial  law,  and  orders  that  the  following  rules  be 
rigidly  enforced,"  &c.  On  the  lOth  of  December,  the  go- 
vernor's special  message  called  on  the  Legislature  "  to  in- 
crease and  enlarge  the  measures  of  defence.     To  this  end  the 
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gallant  and  experienced  chief  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
district  has  heen  confided  is  exerting  all  his  means,  and  I  shall 
support  him  with  all  the  powers  with  which  the  Constitution 
and  laws  invest  me."  Martial  law  was  then  in  force,  by  the 
general's  sole  order  and  on  his  individual  responsibility.  Next 
day  the  governor,  by  another  special  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, "  as  the  moment  is  certainly  inauspicious  for  that  cool 
and  mature  deliberation  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
laws,  and  every  hand  must  be  raised  to  repel  the  enemy," 
therefore  suggested  the  expediency  of  adjourning  the  two 
houses  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  But  the  committee  at  once 
reported  unanimously  against  such  adjournment,  alleging, 
among  other  objections,  that  their  journeys  to  and  from  home 
u'ould  cost  more  than  their  stay.  The  House  also  passed  a 
resolution  for  a  highly  exciting  appeal,  in  the  form  of  a  legis- 
lative proclamation  to  the  people,  to  fly  to  arms,  which  the 
Senate  rejected  when  they  adopted  the  embargo  act  and  the 
act  for  inducing  seamen  by  better  pay  to  enlist. 

It  has  ever  since  been  much  disputed  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana,  in  that  crisis,  were  true  to  their  country. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  as  far  as  loyalty  is  in  question,  it  is  clear 
that  their  rescue  from  impending  peril  was  due,  not  to  their 
measures,  but  to  the  energy,  activity,  patriotism,  and  resource 
of  the  man  whom  they  refused  to  thank  for  snatching  them 
from  capture;  withholding  thanks  from  whom  for  that  service 
was,  like  the  question  of  acknowledging  the  French  Bopublic 
at  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  when  Bonaparte  declared  it 
as  unnecessary  as  to  own  that  the  sun  shines.  To  his  order 
for  martial  law  Jackson  added  the  following  proclamation  :  — 

Citizens  nf  Netv  Orleans: 

Tlie  major-general  commanding  lias,  with  astonishment  and  regret, 
learned  that  great  consternation  and  alarm  pervade  your  city.  It  is  true, 
tlie  enemy  is  on  our  coast,  and  tlircatens  an  invasion  of  our  territory.  But 
it  is  equally  true,  with  union,  energy,  and  tlie  approbation  of  heaven,  we 
will  beat  him  at  every  point  his  temerity  may  induce  him  to  set  foot  ujron 
our  soil.  "'  >  general,  with  still  greater  astonishment,  has  hoard  that  Uri- 
tish  emissaries  have  been  permiiied  to  propagate  seditious  rejjorts  among 
you,  that  the  tlin-atened  invasion  is  with  a  view  of  restoring  tiic  country  to 
Spain,  from  u  supposition  that  some  of  you  would  be  willing  to  return  to 
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your  ancient  government.  Believe  not  such  incredible  tales.  Your  (govern- 
ment id  at  peace  with  Spain.  It,  is  tiie  vital  enemy  of  your  coiuitry,  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  the  liigliway  robber  of  the  worKl,  th;it  tiireatens- 
you,  and  has  sent  his  hirelings  amorig  you  witii  tiiis  false  report,  to  put  you 
off  your  guard,  that  you  may  fall  an  easy  prey  to  him.  'riien  look  to  your 
liberties,  your  property,  the  chastity  of  your  wives  and  daughters.  'J'ake  a 
retrospect  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  army  at  Hampton  and  other  places 
where  it  has  entered  our  country,  and  every  bosom  which  glows  with  pa- 
triotism and  virtue  will  be  inspired  witii  indignation,  and  pant  for  the  arrival 
of  the  hour  when  wo  shall  meet  and  revenge  those  outrages  against  the 
laws  of  civilization  and  humanity. 

Tlie  general  calls  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  trace  this  unfounded 
report  to  its  source,  and  bring  the  propagator  to  condign  punislimeut.  The 
rules  and  articles  of  war  annex  the  punishment  of  death  to  any  person  hold- 
ing secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  creating  false  alarm,  or  supply- 
ing him  with  provisions;  and  the  general  announces  his  unalterable  deter- 
mination rigidly  to  execute  the  martial  law  in  all  cases  which  may  come 
within  his  province. 

The  safety  of  the  district  entrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  general  must 
and  will  be  maintained  with  tiio  best  blood  of  thf  country;  and  he  is  confi- 
dent that  all  good  citizens  will  be  found  at  their  posts,  with  liieir  arms  in 
their  hands,  determined  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  witii  liic  enemy; 
that  unanimity  will  pervade  the  country  generally.  But  should  the  general 
be  disappointed  in  this  expecUitiou,  he  will  separate  our  enemies  from  our 
friends.  Those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

(By  command.)  THOMAS   L.  BUTLER,  Aid-de-camp. 

The  privateersmen  of  Barataria,  together  with  all  other  per- 
sons under  arrest  or  accusation  for  breach  of  the  revenue-laws, 
through  Lafitte,  tendered  their  services  to  General  Jackson  to 
fight  against  the  enemy.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1814,  the 
Senate  by  resolution,  in  which  the  other  house  forthwith  con- 
curred, requested  liim  to  use  his  endeavors  with  the  President 
to  procure  an  amnesty  for,  and  the  governor  and  attorney- 
genera,!  of  the  State  were  also  desired  to  enter  nolle  prosoquis 
in  favor  of  those  useful  au.xiliaries,  of  whom  some  served  guns 
in  Jackson's  lines  and  others  in  other  places,  as  stationed. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  December,  1814,  Jackson  reviewed 
a  battalion  of  city  troops,  cotninanded  by  Major  riaticlu',  who 
volunteered  the  day  before  and  were  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  ;  reviewed  together  with  part  of  the  bat- 
talion of  men  of  color  and  the  city  militia.     To  all  of  them 
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Mr.  Livingston,  as  the  poncral's  aid.  read  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  tlicir  feelings:  for  the  itnagination  of  all  men  Jackson 
(lecme(l  an  important  instrument,  to  which  ho  always  appealed 
in  military  operations.  Not  then,  I  believe,  the  devout  Pres- 
byterian he  some  years  afterwards  became  and  lived  and  died, 
yet  always  pious  and  patriotic,  piety  and  patriotism  were  chords 
of  fervent  influence  which,  with  striking  power,  he  touched  in  all 
his  belligerent  invocations  and  transactions.  Detestation  and 
denunciation  of  the  cruel  foe  thev  had  to  encounter  was  likewise 
another  note  he  sounded  effectually.  Base  and  perfidious  Bri- 
tons, the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  the  highway  robbers  of 
the  world,  avowing  a  war  of  vengeance  and  desolation,  carried 
on  and  marked  by  cruelty,  lust,  and  horrors  unknown  to  civil- 
ized nations,  were  among  the  invectives  fired  from  Jackson's 
magazine  for  Southern  hearts,  as  Washington,  seventy  years 
before,  by  similar  epithets  of  abhorrence,  awoke  and  roused 
Northern  excitement  from  colonial  idolatry. 

On  the  same  Sunday  when  Jackson  reviewed  the  city  troops, 
the  Legislature,  by  that  time  controlled  by  the  martial  law 
proclaimed  two  days  before,  and  alarmed  by  the  capture  of  the 
gunboats,  passed  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  what  cir- 
cumstances and  necessity  provided  without  such  enactment,  a 
law  adapting,  as  the  preamble  recited,  measures  to  circum- 
stances of  the  crisis,  annulling  all  protests  of  bills,  notes,  and 
obligations  for  the  payment  of  money ;  all  sales  of  property 
by  judicial  execution  ;  all  suits  and  actions,  including  those 
begun,  and  all  sales  of  land  or  slaves,  till  the  ensuing  first  day 
of  May.  In  March,  1815,  when  a  controversy  was  raging 
between  the  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  and  General 
Jackson,  concerning  his  enforcement  of  martial  law,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  of  the  18th  of  December,  1814,  Avas 
affirmed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Siate. 
•'  The  enemy  was  approaching  and  within  five  days  made  his 
appearance  within  five  miles  of  New  Orleans.  The  whole  mi- 
litia of  the  State  was  called,  en  masse,  into  service.  I'he 
object  was  to  prevent  ill  administration  of  justice  by  keeping 
courts  ojien  while  the  presence  of  tlie  enemy  disallowed  any 
other  attempts  but  to  expel  him,  and  to  facilitate  to  every 
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member  and  officer  of  the  court  and  every  individual  of  the 
community  the  means  of  rendering  himself  as  useful  as  he  could 
in  repelling  him.     Suspension  of  civil  proceedings  under  some 
authority  or  other,  for  a  short  time,  was  a  measure  imperiously 
called  for.     Tlie  Legislature  seeing  the  very  existence  of  the 
Kepublic  at  stake,  the  enemy  at  our  doors,  and  the  ^vhole  po- 
pulation under  arms,  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend,  during 
a  reasonable  time,  the  ordinary  course  of  justice ;  which  was 
no  more  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  state  of  things. 
"Without  an  act  of  the  Legislature  suspension  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings would  have  taken  place."     The  District  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  not  only  adjourned  and  closed  it,  but  dis- 
charged, witbout  bail,  men  in  prison,  committed  for  capital 
ofi'onccH.    When  martial  law  was  declared,  further  delay  in  the 
adoption  of  that  or  any  other  measure  necessary  to  save  the 
city,  however  painful,  severe,  and  arbitrary,  would  have  been 
criminal  neglect  of  duty.     Martial  law  was  expected  whenever 
Jackson  came.     A  meeting  of  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
civil  and  military,  at  his  quarters.  Hall  the  District  Judge  of 
the  United  States,   together  with  other  judges  and  eminent 
lawyers  among  them,  unanimously  recommended  it,  and  de- 
clared, as  soon  as  it  went  into  effect,  that  it  would  save  the 
State.     Its  operation  was  instantly  excellent.     All  the  brave 
and  patriotic  thronged  to  Jackson's  banner.     The  whole  of 
Louisiana  became  at  once  one  vast  camp,  animated  by  one 
superior  spirit,  controlled  by  his  iron  will.     The  genius  and 
firmness  of  one  man  constrained  the  prejudices  and  concen- 
trated the  energies  of  the  entire  chaotic  community.     From 
heterogeneous,  inert,  discordant,  and  even  traitorous  materials, 
a  mass  of  invincible  force  was  combined,  which  crushed  a  for- 
midable invasion. 

Tlie  forts  and  bayous  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  were  reinforced. 
By  an  order  of  the  day  of  the  l!>th  of  December,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief directed  persons  confined  in  the  difterent  mi- 
litary prisons,  for  various  offences,  to  be  set  at  liberty,  when- 
ever they  were  Avithin  two  months  of  completing  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment.  "With  martial  law  every  thing  worked 
well,  without  iucouvenienco  or  complaint.     Every  person  was 
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stationed  nt  his  proper  post.  The  veterans  and  firemen  took 
guard  of  tlie  eity.  The  privatcersmen  of  I5aratariu  and  others 
accused  of  offences  ajrainst  the  revennc-hiws  teiuh-'red  their 
services  to  Jackson.  The  younger  Lafittc  waited  on  him  for 
tliat  purpose :  wliereupon  the  general  got  from  -Judge  TTall  and 
tlie  United  States  marshal  a  safe-conduct  for  those  oflenders, 
formed  them  into  corps  under  experienced  officers,  and  found 
them  anionii  his  most  skilful  artillerists.  All  classes  and  both 
sexes  were  filled  with  enthusiasm,  ^[artial  music,  American 
and  French  national  airs,  corps  of  militia  and  volunteers  con- 
stantly drilling  from  morning  till  night,  prayers  in  the  churches, 
whatever  could  prepare  and  encourage  for  action,  were  the 
occupations  of  all.  After  nine  o'clock  at  night,  none  could  be 
abroad  without  special  permission  ;  nor  at  any  time,  without 
it,  leave  the  city.  The  rigor  of  such  martial  government 
was  felt  to  be  just,  and  complained  of  by  no  one  as  long  as 
danger  was  imminent.  On  the  contrary,  the  activity,  vigil- 
ance, inflexibility,  and  assurance  of  the  commander-in-chief 
were  shared  by  the  whole  population,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  detestation  of  their  enemy  and  defiance  of  his  arms. 
The  barbarities  of  Ilamjjton,  the  plunder  of  Alexandria,  the 
conflagration  of  Washington,  were  on  every  tongue,  Avith  pledges 
to  resist  to  the  uttermost  such  ruthless  invaders.  Nothing  was 
removed  from  town,  put  away,  or  concealed.  The  shops  and 
churches  were  open  as  usual,  business  was  not  interrupted, 
except  by  military  exercises.  Though  the  winter  was  uncom- 
monly harsh  and  wet,  neither  the  old  nor  young  shrunk  from 
any  exposure,  labor,  or  sacrifice.  Not  a  thousand  regular  sol- 
diers, nor  five  thousand  militia,  constituted  the  whole  force. 
But  white  and  black,  native  and  naturalized,  Jackson  had  im- 
parted to  all  his  confidence  that,  with  good  order  and  due  pre- 
jtaration,  they  could  beat  the  detestable  barbarians,  whom  as 
such  he  stigmatized,  about  to  assail  them. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1S14,  the  British  squadron  from 
the  Chesnpoiike,  with  the  land-troops  aboard  that  had  been 
commanded  by  General  Ross,  to  whom  Colonel  Brooke  sue- 
ceeded,  juined,  in  Negril  bay  on  the  extreme  west  coast  of  the 
iblund  of  Jamaica,  the  fleet  arrived  there  from  England,  under 
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A<lmiral3  Cochrane  and  Malcolm,  with  General  Kcane's  do- 
tachmerit  of  troops.    They  were  the  i>3d  regiment,  a  fine  corps 
of  Iliglilnnders,  '.*00  strong,  six  companies  of  the  ITjth  rillo 
corps,  two  West  India  regiments  of  800  men  each,  two  squad- 
rons of  the  14th  light  dragoons  dismounted,  detachments  of 
artill'^ry,  rockets,  sappers,  and  engineers,  together  with  recruits 
for  the  several  corps  in  the  United  States.     The  4th,  44th, 
and  85th  regiments,  which  had  been  at  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, and  the  21st,  which  joined  them  at  Bermuda,  reduced 
by  casualties  and  the  absence  of  the  marines  who  served  Avith 
them  there,  numbered  2500  men,  under  Colonel  Brooke.     The 
whole  combined  force  amounted  to  0000  combatants,  largely 
provided  Avith  staif-officers  and  every  thing  necessary,  com- 
manded  by   Major-General    Keane,    a   distinguished    young 
officer.  General  Ross's  junior,  under  whom  he  left  England 
to  serve  in  America ;    but   at  Madeira,   during   the  voyage, 
informed  of  Ross's  death  and  that  he  was  to  take  that  com- 
mander's place.     It  had  been  intimated  by  the  English  press, 
and  was  currently  reported  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  that  New 
Orleans  Avas  the  object  of  the  expedition ;   and  that  Ross's 
movements  about  the  Chesapeake  Avere  but  preliminary,  if  not 
blinds  to  the  main  des^ign.     It  has  been  said,  too,  that  Jack- 
son Avas  apprised,  by  direct  intelligence  from  Kingston  to  Mo- 
bile, of  tlie  intention  to  invade  Florida  and  Louisiana.    A  large 
British  ilcet,  many  ships  of  the  line  and  other  Avar-vessels,  to- 
gether Avitli   numerous   transports,  conveying  an   army  from 
Jamaica,  magnificently  sailed  by  8t.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  car- 
rying aloft  the  proud  banner  of  Great  Britain,  and  filled  Avitti 
confidence  of  success.     The  Russian  army,  before  the  battle 
of  Austcrlitz,  Avore  not  more  gayly  eager  for  anticipated  tri- 
umph, nor  the  Prussians  before  Jena,  than  the  brave  Britons 
steering  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

The  naval  conductors  of  the  enterprise  seem  to  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  selecting  Lakes  Borirne  and  Pontchartrain  as  the 
avenue  of  their  onset,  instead  of  the  river  Mississippi.  Deep 
and  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  that  river  is,  when  onco 
fairly  entered,  yet  the  Avater  is  so  shallow  at  the  months,  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  so  crooked,  snags  and  floating  timber 
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were  so  much  dreadcJ,  and  the  fortifications  at  English  Turn, 
a  few  miles  below  the  city,  where  the  river  almost  doubles, 
were  deemed  so  redoubtable,  that  the  lakes  were   chosen  as 
much  better  for  approach.    After  undergoing  severe  change  of 
■weather,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  Jamaica  to  the  chilly  wind 
and  rough  sea  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  encountering  a  storm 
of  sleet  and  frost  as  their  first  visitation  on  the  coast,  the  fleet 
anchored  off  the  barren  and  inhospitable  shores  of  Chandeleur 
island,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne  from  the  gulf.     From 
the  10th  to  the  13th  of  December,  1814,  little  progress  was 
made  on  that  lagoon,  which  the  larger  vessels  could  not  navi- 
gate.    It  was  necessary  to  tranship  the  troops  into  the  smaller 
vessels.     The  five  American  gunboats  were  soon   perceived 
watching  the  fleet,  and  their  capture  was  indispensable.  After 
it  was  ciTected,  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  —  the  fleet 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  up  the  lake.     But  ship  after  ship 
grounded,  until  at  last  the  lightest  stuck  in  the  mud.     The 
boats  of  all  the  fleet  were  then  filled  with  soldiers,  and  for  ten 
tedious  hours  rowed  thirty  miles,  in  a  pelting  rain,  which  fell 
in  torrents,  to  a  miserable,  barren  spot  of  ground,  called  Peas 
island,  where  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  whole  army  pre- 
vious to  its  crossing  over  to  the  main.     One  of  the  British 
ofiiccrs  of  the  expedition  thus  describes  impressions  of  their 
first  landing  in  Louisiana :  — 

"Than  this  spot  it  is  scarcely  possitli.  lo  iman;inc  any  place  more  com- 
pletely wretched.  It  was  a  swatnp,  containinjj  a  small  space  of  firm  ground 
Dt  one  end,  and  almost  wholly  unadorned  with  trees  of  any  description. 
There  were  indeed  a  few  stinted  firs,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  water;  hut 
these  wore  so  diminutive  in  size  as  hardly  to  deserve  a  higlier  classification 
than  among  the  meanest  shruhs.  The  interior  was  the  resort  of  wild  ducks 
and  other  water-fowl ;  and  the  pools  and  creeks  with  which  it  was  intcr- 
eected  ahounded  in  dormant  alligators. 

"  Upon  this  niiserahle  desert  the  army  was  assembled,  without  tents  or 
huts,  or  any  covering  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather: 
and,  in  trutii,  we  may  fairly  affirm  that  our  hardships  had  here  their  com- 
mencement. Artor  having  been  exposed  all  day  to  a  cold  and  pelting  ram, 
we  landed  upon  a  barren  island,  incapabh;  of  furnishing  even  fuel  enough 
to  supply  our  fires.  To  f>d<l  to  our  miseries,  as  night  closed,  the  rain  gene- 
'ally  ceased  and  severe  frosts  sot  in  ;  which,  congealing  our  wet  clothes 
upon  our  bodies,  left  little  animal  warmth  to  keep  the  limbs  in  a  state  of 
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aotivity  ;  and  tlic  consequence  was,  tlmt  many  of  the  wrrfclied  nejrroos,  to 
whom  frost  and  cold  wore  iilto^rfilier  new,  fell  fust  iislet'[i,  iitui  perished 
helore  iiiornin!''. 

"  for  provisions  njr.'iin  we  wen;  entirely  de|)endcnt  upon  the  (le(;t.  There 
were  hen;  no  livinjr  crentur(?s  which  would  mt]hr  tlieinsc-lves  to  he  ciiiiL'lit; 
even  the  wuter-ti>wls  hein;.'  .so  tinioroiis  tlmt  it  wuh  inipoi^Hihle  to  iipproiich 
tli'iin  within  niii.sket-Khot.  Salt  in(!iil  and  Khip-I)ii<ciiit  were  therctiire  our 
diiily  (iiod,  moistened  by  a  sniiill  nllowiince  of  rum,  a  faro  which,  no  iltxiht 
very  wholesofne,  was  not  such  as  to  reconcile  us  to  the  cold  and  wet  under 
which  we  HidVercd. 

"On  the  part  of  the  navy,  aijain,  all  those  hardships  wore  experienced  in 
a  tburtbld  dejjrree.  Night  and  day  were  lM)atH  pulluifr  from  the  fleet  to  the 
island  and  from  the  island  to  the  Heet;  for  it  was  the  21st  belbre  all  iho 
troops  were  jjot  on  shore;  and  as  there  was  little  time  to  incpiirc  into  men's 
turns  of  lalKir,  many  seamen  were  finir  or  five  days  continually  at  the  oar. 
Thus  they  had  not  only  to  bear  up  asjainst  variety  of  temperature,  hut 
affainst  hunjifcr,  fatifjue,  and  want  of  sh^ep  in  addition,  —  three  as  fearful 
burdens  as  can  be  laid  upon  the  hiunan  frame.  Yet,  in  si)ite  of  all  this,  not 
a  nuirmur  nor  a  whisper  of  complaint  could  be  heard  throufrhoet  the  whole 
expedition  No  man  appeared  to  regard  the  ])reseni,  while  every  one  looked 
tbrward  to  the  future.  From  the  jjcneral  down  to  the  younji,'est  (lrum-l)oy, 
a  confident  anticipation  of  success  seemed  to  pervade  all  ranks;  and  in  the 
hope  of  an  ample  reward  in  store  tijr  them,  tlu;  tods  and  frrievances  of  the 
moment  were  tbrfjotteu.  Nor  was  this  anticipation  the  mere  oHr-pring  of 
an  ovcrweeninjT  confidence  in  them.-^elvc.s.  Several  Americans  had  already 
deserted,  who  entertained  us  with  accounts  of  the  alarm  experienc(!d  at 
New  Orleans.  They  assured  us  that  flu  re  were  not  at  present  r)()()()  sol- 
diers in  tlie  State;  that  the  i)rincip;il  iulmbitunts  had  lonij:  a<,'o  letl  the 
place;  that  such  as  remained  wen?  ready  to  join  ns  as  soon  as  we  should 
appear  ainonqf  them;  and  that  Iheietiire  we  miijlit  lay  our  account  with  a 
s|)ee(ly  and  bhMKJIess  conipujst.  'I'he  same  persons  likewise  dilated  upon 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  th(!  town,  upon  the  large  quantities  of  govern- 
ment stores  there  collected,  and  the  rich  b(M)ty  which  would  reward  its 
capture;  subjects  well  calculated  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  invaders  and  to 
make  them  unmi'<dful  of  immedit'te  afHictions,  in  the  expectation  of  so  great 
a  recompense." 

Tlie  niiscroants  welcomed  as  dcscvtcrs  ■were  not  Americans, 
as  the  Kniflish  supposed  :  soine  of  whom  took  Spanish  fislier- 
nien  for  oflTicers  from  Jackson's  army :  not  only  so,  luit  Ame- 
rican deserters,  disgusted  with  their  own  government,  Jackson's 
Bcverity,  an<l  anxious  to  embrace  British  allegiance.  There 
were  no  such  Americans.  A  few  Spaniards  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  mankind,  fishermen,  who  lived  in  isolated  huts  and 
desolate  swamps,  hardly  mi.xing  with  fellow-citizens,  were  the 
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merccnarios  of  whom  the  (loludcd  British  pnrclinsod  cniiductors 
from  Lake  r<iiitchartrain  to  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi.  Thoso 
seiui-sava^cs,  to;:fetlier  with  a  few  Choctaws,  dispctsed  of  them- 
selves mo>c  profitably  than  they  could  of  fish  to  the  inhabitnnt.s 
of  New  Orleans,  and  misled  their  seducers  by  stories  of  the 
certainty  of  tliei  success.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  educated, 
wise,  and  refined  were  befooled  by  the  low  cunninrr  of  the 
ignorant,  stupid,  and  despicable.  Rejected  by  the  pirates  of 
Barataria,  wise  and  mighty  IJritons  thought  themselves  moro 
fortunate  with  some  Spanish  fishermen  and  Florida  Indians. 

It  rccpiired  several  days,  from  the  lOth  to  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, to  land  all  the  forces  on  Peas  island,  to  refresh  and 
brigade  them,  to  arm  and  ])reparo  a  hundred  boats  for  their 
conveyance  across  Lake  IJorgne  to  the  neighborhood  '^f  New 
Orleans,  and  thus  enter  upon  the  pronosed  assault  of  that  city. 
A  van  or  advance  was  organized,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Thornton,  always  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
officers  of  the  British  army,  who  had  been  wounded  and  cap- 
tured at  Washington  —  the  only  one  who  had  any  success  at 
New  Orleans. 

With  the  audacious  simplicity  by  which  intelligent  and 
respectable  Englishm^jn  expose  to  the  world  their  profligate 
subornation  of  savage  alliance,  one  of  their  best  printed  nar- 
ratives of  that  invasion  states  that,  while  sojourning  at  Peas 
island,  "  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  the  Choctaws,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  with  whom  our  government  chanced  to  be  in  alli- 
ance. With  these  men  Colonel  Nicholls,  of  the  marines,  who 
conducted  the  embassy,  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  pre- 
viously appointed  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  and  they 
therefore  extended  to  vs  the  right  hand  of  friendship."  The 
English  narrator  adds  that  he  was  "  compelled,  almost  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  regard  those  half-naked  Avretchep  with  venera- 
tion." A  diplomatic  feast  entertained  the  British  embassy, 
minutely  described :  ''  Raw  flesh,  to  which,"  the  English- 
man says,  "  he  could  not  overcome  his  loathing.  When 
the  remnant  of  the  food  was  removed,  an  abundant  supply 
of  rum,  which  these  people  had  received  from  our  fleet,  was 
produced.      Of    this    they   swallowed    large   potations."      A 
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drunkon  orgy  ia  then  particulaiizcd:  "  After  which,"  says  the 
(ionor  of  such  gifts,  '  wc  returned  for  the  night  to  a  hut  as- 
signed for  our  accommodation,  leaving  our  wild  hosts  to  con- 
tinue the  revel  as  long  as  a  single  drop  of  spirits  remained. 
On  the  following  morning,  having  presented  the  Avarriors  with 
muskets  and  ammunition,  we  departed,  taking  with  us  two 
chiefs  at  their  own  request.  For  this  journey  they  had 
equipped  themselves  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner :  making 
their  appearance  in  scarlet  jackets,  which  they  had  obtained 
from  Colonel  Nicholls,  old-fashoned  steel-bound  cocked  hats, 
and  shoes.  Trousers  they  would  not  wear,  but  permitted  their 
lower  parts  to  remain  with  no  other  covering  than  a  gir- 
dle tied  round  their  loins ;  and  sticking  scalping-knives  in 
their  belts,  and  holding  tomahawks  in  their  hands,  they  ac- 
companied us  to  the  fleet,  and  took  up  their  residence  with 
the  admiral." 

By  such  beastly  propitiation  of  brutish  creatures,  as  gross 
and  barbarous  as  worship  of  idols  or  cannibal  appetites,  did 
British  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  devout  men  seduce  a  remnant 
of  savages  to  their  standard,  displayed,  with  all  its  attractions, 
for  pirates,  revolted  slaves,  and  inebriate  Indians,  to  be  com- 
bined against  American  kindred. 

The  bayou  Bienvenu  or  river  St.  Francis  is  a  considerable 
stream,  which,  by  many  branches  and  other  creeks,  winds 
through  the  cypress  swamps,  prairies,  and  reed-brakes  that  lie 
between  Now  Orleans  and  the  lakes.  Not  far  from  where  the 
Bienvenu  joins  Lake  Borgne,  on  a  tongue  of  land,  was  a  vil- 
lage of  twelve  large  cabins,  built  of  stakes,  thatched  and  en- 
closed with  palmetto-leaves,  inhabited  by  Spanish  fishermen, 
who  caught  fish  on  the  lake  and  sold  them  at  New  Orleans. 
Not  one  of  these  people  was  either  American  or  French,  but 
all  Spanish.  There  was  nothing  strange  or  reprehensible  in 
the  British  buying  their  services  as  lake-pilots,  nor  very  un- 
usual in  such  men  selling  their  local  knowledge  as  land-guides 
even  to  enemies.  Such  treachery  is  common  everywhere.  The 
Spanish  fisbormen  were  easily  bought  —  their  whole  settlement. 
And  tlicy  served  not  only  as  pilots  but  spies  too :  going  daily 
to  New  Orleans  to  sell  fish,  they  picked  up  there  whatever 
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information  they  could,  and  took  it  to  tho  Kritisli  at  Peas 
island.  There  wore  also  tlirco  natives  of  Louisiana,  Spanish 
nlliccrs  of  the  garrison  at  l'L'nsac(da,  lunncd  (iuilleniard,  Uejjio, 
and  St.  Pre,  acconipanyinj^  the  British  army,  to  render  all  tho 
aid  and  give  all  the  inforiiiation  tluy  could.  On  the  20th  of 
l)eoeni!»er,  1H14,  Captain  IVdilie,  of  that  army,  was  comliicted, 
disguised,  by  three  of  the  principal  fishornicn,  named  ^^arin- 
guier;  Luis,  and  Francisco,  all  the  way  to  the  river  Mississippi. 
The  best  course  to  take  by  the  lakes  and  by  land,  in  order  to 
get  ihe  army  to  the  river,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  tho 
admiral  and  general,  who  were  attended  the  whole  distance  by 
guides  familiar  v.  illi  the  way  and  prodigal  of  assurances  of 
success  wli'Miever  the  IJritish  reached  the  city. 

Lulian  allies  and  Spanish  guides  being  provided,  all  of  whom 
represented  the  contpiest  of  Louisiana  as  perfectly  easy,  no 
obstacles  to  be  apprehended  but  in  the  natural  obstructions  of 
bogs  and  trembling  prairies  to  bo  overcome,  the  troops  in  high 
spirits,  notuithstanding  their  privations  and  tempestuous  an- 
noyances on  the  barren  waste  where  they  suffered  several  days, 
were  reviewed  by  General  Keane,  on  the  -1st  of  December, 
1S14,  and  by  their  ardor  fm-  movement  and  exploit  gave  every 
])roniisc  of  trlorious  achievement.  Tliev  were  distributed  into 
three  parts.  The  light  brigade,  or  advance,  was  o'uposed  of 
the  4th,  tho  85th,  and  'JfyO.i  regiments,  Captain  Lane's  »'ocket- 
men,  and  two  light  three-pounder  cannon,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Thornton.  Of  the  two  remaining  brigades,  the  first, 
comprising  the  21st,  tho  44tli,  and  one  black  regiment,  was 
assigned  to  Colonel  Brooke ;  and  the  second,  containing  tho 
t'^id  regiment,  with  the  rest  of  the  black  troops,  to  Colonel 
Hamilton,  of  the  7th  West  Lidia  regiment;  with  portions  of 
artillery  and  rockets  allotted  to  each  brigade ;  and  tiic  14th 
dismounted  dragoons  constituted  tho  general's  body-guard : 
alto<ictlier  about  two  thousand  fighting  men. 

O  DO 

The  distance  to  go  in  boats  was  computed  eighty  miles. 
From  eighty  to  one  hundred  boats,  the  barges  of  all  the  ships, 
the  captured  gun-boats,  some  craft  brought  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  gigs  of  the  captains,  and  a  schooner  for  the  ad- 
miral and  general,  were  got  ready  on  the  beach ;  and,  in  tho 
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moniinji;  of  tlio  22il  of  DoocnihiT,  1^14,  as  niaiiy  soldiers  us 
could  bo  crowdcil  into  tlu'in  wore  put  on  hoard.  Salt  licof, 
hard  bread,  and  had  rum,  without  touts,  barracks,  huts,  or  dry 
clothiiifr,  had  boon  thoir  fare  siuoo  they  went  ashoro.  I'ut, 
thou<;h  victims  jroiug  to  ;;roator  hardships,  thoy  rojoicod  in  any 
chauf^o,  especially  one  so  promising  of  auioliorjitinu  as  con- 
quest, booty,  plenty,  and  repose.  Not  more  than  '2<)()()  soldiers 
could  be  we<iged  into  all  the  boats;  from  70  to  HO,  sailors  in- 
cluded, being  in  a  single  barge,  so  that,  once  Roatod,  there  was 
no  room  for  any  change  of  ))osition.  Nevertheless,  they  em- 
barked in  high  s}iirits,  and  though  cheering  was  forbid,  aa 
silence  and  secrecy  were  commanded,  yet  the  soldiery  evinced 
delight  by  all  means  not  interdicted,  and  horc  every  hardship 
without  a  murmiu'.  Soon  after  their  departure  from  the 
island,  the  rain  fell  in  such  floods  as  I'ritona  had  never  uiuler- 
gone.  When  drenched  thoroughly,  the  storm  of  rain  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  snap  of  cold  weather,  with  keen,  cutting,  north 
wind,  Bleet,  and  ice,  freezing  their  Avet  clothes,  aiul  petrifying 
their  limbs.  Still,  there  were  no  complaints,  but  martial  pity, 
ironically  bestowed  by  veterans  on  each  other's  powerless 
bodies.  I'ans  of  coal,  ignited  in  the  sterns  of  the  boats,  were 
allowed,  for  a  wiiile,  to  them,  to  dry  thoir  saturated  and  frozen 
clothing.  JJut  as  soon  as  night  vamc  on,  all  fires  wore  ordered 
to  be  extingnislKul,  lost  tin:  lights  should  betray  the  expe- 
dition. All  night  long,  tho  troops,  benumbed  and  silent,  were 
tugged  over  tho  water  in  darkness,  by  seamen  at  the  oars. 
The  Spanish  nshormen  served  as  j)ilots.  The  Spanish  ofllccrs 
and  Indian  chiefs  were  the  admiral's  select  companions. 

On  the  '21st  of  December,  when  .lackson's  orders  were  to 
obstruct  ami  watch,  as  much  as  possiido,  the  numberless  creeks 
that  led  out  of  the  cypress  swamps  and  prairies  north  of  New 
Orleans  from  the  lakes  to  the  city.  Major  Villere,  son  of  the 
general  of  militia,  who  commanded  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  by  whoso  canal  the  eiuMny  efl'cetod  his  unpercoived 
arrival  at  that  gentleman's  plantation,  nine  miles  below  the 
city,  sent  eleven  men,  with  a  sergeant,  in  a  boat,  to  the  Spanish 
fishermen's  village,  to  ascertain  and  keep  watch  there.  If  the 
bayou  had  been  obstructed,  as  (Jcneral  Jackson  directed,  it 
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nii;.'Iit  li;ivc  |ircv»'iiti'(l  tlio  I'lii'iiiy'H  inujitinn  that  %v:iy.  Hut, 
thoii;rIi  soiiu'W  li.it  ;;iiiink'(l,  it  ysih  not  olistriictod ;  ami  tho 
colis(M|iiciK'(,'  was  liostilc  oiitrancc  liy  tliat  clianiu'l.  Major 
Villcrt'-'s  pi(|iit't  fomid  tho  viUago  (h-scrted.  Only  ono  nick 
fishciiiiaii  and  tho  do^s  roniaincd ;  the  doj^s  shut  up  by  tho 
sick  man  to  prevent  thciir  givinj^  alarm  hy  harkiii;;  at  tho 
iJrilish  art  they  came,  and  the  other  inhabitants,  t<aid,  hy  tho 
sick  jnan,  to  have  all  ;jotic  lishing,  hut,  no  douht,  lo  pilot  tho 
British.  Soon  after  midnij,'ht,  of  the  2'id  of  Decemher,  1814, 
when  tho  moon  wont  down,  and  Major  Villere's  party  were 
guarded,  as  they  .-supposed,  hy  a  sentinel,  five  hargert,  under 
Cajitain  Spencer,  Hont  ahead,  while  the  rest  of  the  lloet  stopped 
awhile,  to  sin'[»rise  any  force,  if  any,  at  tho  fisherman's  villaj^o, 
rowed  ujxtn  the  eahins  so  suddenly,  tiuit  the  Americans,  with 
hardly  time  to  spring  into  their  boat  and  attempt  to  escape 
from  numbers  they  could  not  resist,  were  all  captured  except 
one,  Mr.  Hey,  who  contrived  to  hide  among  the  cane-brakes; 
and,  after  much  fatigue  and  hardshij),  through  bogs,  lagoons, 
and  trend)ling  prairies,  to  get  off,  though  not  towards  New 
Orleans ;  so  that  he  could  not  give  notice  of  the  enemy's 
approach.  Mr.  Ducros,  one  of  those  captured,  was  taken  by 
Captain  Spencer  to  the  general  and  admiral,  and  interrogatoil 
by  them  as  to  Jackson's  force,  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
other  such  imiuiries ;  and  assured  that  the  invasion  was  not 
aimed  at  the  people,  who  would  not  be  molested,  but  at  their 
bad  government,  which  would  be  overthrown  ;  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  be  protected  in  their  property  and  slaves;  and 
the  war  carried  up  the  Mississippi  against  tho  K<>ntuckian3 
and  other  promoters  of  it,  while  Louisiana  was  to  be  restored 
to  its  lawful  owners.  Similar  language  was  hold  by  the  British 
commanders  to  other  prisoners  besides  Mr.  Ducros. 

By  capturing  Major  Villere's  advance,  stationed  at  the 
fishermen's  village,  the  invaders  deprived  Jackson  of  his  first 
protection  ashore,  as,  by  the  capture  of  the  gun-boats,  he  lost 
the  oidy  one  on  tho  lakes ;  and  there  was  no  hindrance  to 
the  British  penetration  of  the  country  unpcrceivcd.  The  fleet 
of  barges  therefore  hastened  forward  to  the  bayou  Mahant,  a 
fork  of   the   Bienvcnu,  to  where   the    former  joins  Villere's 
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cnnal,  wlioro,  at  four  o'clock  in  tlio  morninf»  of  iho  •.':'.(!  of 
Dccciiiltcr,  1H14,  tlioy  clVcctctl  their  landing.  Tlu^  Ituiits,  on 
tlu>  lake,  were  several  altreast.  In  tlio  creek,  tliev  liail  to 
cliiin<;o  tliJit  onler  till  only  (»iie  coiiM  move,  usiiij^  the  oars  to 
Kcull,  instead  of  nMv'u^%  throu;,']i  the  narrow  stream.  Sailors, 
sent  ashore  to  ascertain  wltetlier  the  arniv  inidit  land  without 
heinj^  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  reeds  surrounding 
them  in  every  direction,  reported  that  the  hanks  of  the  stream 
were  firm  enouf^h  to  l"ar  men,  provided  that  they  did  not 
diverge  from  the  hanks.  '1  lic  troops  were  thereupon  landed  ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  after  a  day  and  night  of  unusual  expo- 
sure to  excessive  moisture,  sharp  tVost.  hunger,  thirst,  and  irk- 
some confinement,  were  allowed  to  w^lk,  though  not  much,  and 
neither  to  make  any  noise,  or  any  fire,  hut  merely  to  strc^tch 
their  weary  limbs,  in  wonder  at  the  enormous  bog  their  march 
began  with. 

In  that  wild  covert,  it  was  proposed  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  two  other  brigades,  before  proceeding  further.  l)Ut  that 
prudent  ])atise,  the  Spanish  cotmsellors  overruled.  Tliey  in- 
siste*^  that  tliere  was  no  danger.  Tliere  were  not  .OOOO  men 
in  arms  in  all  I. ouisiana,  they  said,  scarce  1000  regular  troops. 
Such  as  there  might  bo  were  scattered  about  at  distant  stations, 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  an  attack  in  the  way  the 
army  was  going.  Yielding  to  these  not  altogether  misrepre- 
sentations, (Jeneral  Kcaiu .  with  his  fiery  second,  Colonel 
Thornton,  arguetl  that,  on  the  marsh  where  they  stood,  choked 
and  blinded  by  reeds,  it  was  impossible  to  form  or  manoeuvre, 
and  enemies,  familiar  with  those  imi)edimcnts,  would  have 
great  advantages  in  surprising  and  worsting  the  British. 
They  marched  forward,  therefore,  the  boats  returning  to  Peas 
Island  for  the  other  brigades.  Before  going  many  miles,  the 
reeds  disappeared,  a  few  cypress  trees  were  seen,  presently 
forests,  and  then  among  sugar-canes,  stubble,  and  orange- 
groves,  habitations  and  culture.  At  length  the  neck  of  land 
was  discovered  on  which  New  Orleans  stood,  and  a  road  to  it ; 
an  isthmus,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  from  the  Mis- 
8issi[)pi  t"  the  marsh,  and  General  Villere's  mansion,  with  the 
negro-huls  about  it.     The  alluvial  region  they  traversed,  with 
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its  ampliibious  inhabitants,  Avas  alto^'cthor  strange  to  European 
observation.  Some  of  tlie  oflicors,  and  perhaps  old  sokliers 
of  the  Britii^h  advance,  liad  probably  served  with  Wellington 
in  Asia,  with  Abercronibic  in  Africa,  and  lately  Avith  Keanc  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  But  in  neither  of  those  three 
conthients  had  they  seen  such  marvels  of  earth  and  water  as 
the  swamp-lands  of  Louisiana.  Most  of  tliat  region,  if  not 
once  part  of  the  ocean,  is,  at  all  events,  the  creation  of  the 
prodigious  floods,  which,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Oregon, 
wash  the  immense  and  shifting  land-marks  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  occasionally  dilate  that  father  of  rivers  from  one 
mile  wide  to  fifty.  Its  overllows,  Avith  those  of  all  its  great 
afiluents,  periodically  deposito  slime  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams  in  which  they  vent  themselves,  continually  raising  the 
banks  several  feet  a1)0ve  the  soil,  between  the  streams.  An- 
nual deluges  soak  the  earth,  covered  with  interminable  and 
impervious  tall  reeds.  When  the  rain  and  Hoods  find  no  issue 
by  the  streams,  Avhose  banks  arc  higher  than  the  intervals  of 
ground  betAveeu  them,  the  soil  becomes  meadow,  sometimes  so 
Avct  and  loose  that  Avhat  arc  known  as  trembling  prairies,  float 
about,  on  Avhich  neither  man  nor  beast  can  venture,  except  in 
very  dry  seasons.  The  British,  to  their  amazement,  found  the 
margins  of  the  creeks  not  only  firm  and  practicable,  but  high 
ground.  But  if  they  ventured  to  leave  the  edge  of  a  ditch 
for  AA'hat,  in  other  countries,  is  mostly  higher  ground,  it  Avas 
not  only  several  feet  beloAV  the  banks  of  streams,  but  nearly 
all  mere  quagmire.  Forests  of  reeds  as  high  as  their  heads 
covered  the  Avholo  A\astc  of  barren  and  treacherous  mud,  upoii 
Avhich  there  Avas  no  foot-hold.  Not  a  habitation,  not  a  human 
being,  not  an  animal,  scarcely  a  tree  Avas  to  be  seen.  All  Avas 
Avildcrness,  and  nearly  all  impassable  morass.  The  strip  of 
ground  they  stood  on  seemed  firm ;  but  to  step  beside  it  from 
the  ditch  Avas  fatal.  Concealed  by  the  reeds,  not  allowed 
to  make  any  observation,  they  groped  their  Avay,  some  miles, 
to  Villere's  canal,  Avhich  they  reached  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  still  unperceived.  So  far  their  progress, 
though  oomfortless  and  strange,  Avas  fortunate  and  encou- 
raging.   Before  eleven  o'clock,  at  Villere's  house,  they  surprised 
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and  took  a  company  of  the  third  regiment  of  Louisiana  militia 
stationed  there,  whence,  with  much  difliculty,  his  son,  Major 
Villere,  escaped  from  a  Avindow ;  running  the  gauntlet  of  a 
voUcj  of  pistol-shots,  and  hastened  to  New  Orleans,  to  an- 
nounce the  enemy's  arrival. 

Further  concealment  Avas  then  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impolitic :  the  strategy  being  to  make  their  forces  seem  as 
formidable  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  look  larger  than 
they  actually  were.  Their  arrival  would  soon  be  known  at 
New  Orleans.  But  they  had  no  fears.  Their  Spanish  con- 
ductors had  raised  British  assurance  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Jackson,  a  mere  militiaman,  had  by  his  severity  rendered  him- 
self extremely  odious.  The  whole  population  were  ready  to 
embrace  their  deliverers  from  his  arbitrary  rule  and  all  Ame- 
rican government.  Bloodless  con(|ncst  awaited  the  British 
founders  of  Spanish  restoration.  Piles  of  cotton,  stores  of 
sugar,  immense  supplies  of  public  property,  almost  in  sight, 
held  forth  their  tempting  allurements.  Colonel  Thornton  re- 
minded (.leneral  Keano  of  Washington,  and  Vice- Admiral  Coch- 
rane of  Bear-Admiral  Cockburn  there :  urging  immediate  marcli 
to  New  ( trleans,  to  follow  fast  the  bearers  of  news  of  the  Bri- 
tish coming,  and  with  their  own  muskets  proclaim  their  advent. 
But  the  common  difference  between  physical  and  moral  resolu- 
tion deterred  the  young  general  from  assuming  a  responsibility 
more  fearful  than  death,  and  of  which  Thornton  would  have 
no  share.  Ilis  supplies  were  eighty  miles  off;  so  was  his  main 
body  ;  Jackson's  reputed  intrepidity  was  not,  perhaps,  without 
some  inlluence.  If  Jackson  had  been  surprised  that  afternoon, 
what  would  have  resulted  ?  At  all  events,  Keane  peremptorily 
refused  to  hazard  it.  Within  pistol-shot  of  the  river,  without 
covering  and  without  alarm,  their  arms  piled  up,  men  and  offi- 
cers lying  about,  just  as  Jackson  desired,  Keane  pitched  them. 
Concealment  no  longer  prudent,  but  demonstration  exaggerated 
become  stratagetive,  the  soldiers  and  officers  cooking,  eating, 
bathing  (for  it  was  a  fine  mild  day  that  saluted  them),  smoking, 
drinking,  carousing,  rambling  about  the  banks  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Mississippi,  a  mile  wide  and  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  were 
entertained  with  martial  music  and  patriotic  anthems  —  God 
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save  the  King,  Rule  Britannia,  and  the  roast-hecf  of  old  Eng- 
land ;  amusing  themselves  in  boastful  security  and  flatter- 
ing anticipations.  The  British  flag  was  hoisted,  in  proud  salu- 
tation to  the  city  and  vicinage.  The  general  established  his 
head-cjuartors,  with  Colonel  Thornton,  in  Mr.  Villere's  man- 
sion, and  feasted  on  its  plentiful  fare.  Two  of  the  British 
officers  shall  tell  liow  those  gentlemen  enjoyed  themselves  ;  two 
gentlemen  not  satisfied  with  mere  military  renown,  but  ambi- 
tious moreover  of  literary  celebrity,  who  published  their  feats 
in  books.  "  Bare  rations,"  says  one  of  thom,  "did  not  content 
them.  Spreading  themselves  over  the  country,  is  far  as  regard 
to  safety  would  permit,  they  entered  every  house,  and  brought 
away  quantities  of  hams,  fowls,  and  wines  of  various  descrip- 
tions, which  being  divided  among  them,  all  fared  well,  and 
none  received  too  lai'ge  a  quantity.  In  this  division  of  good 
things  they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  officers;"  and  so  this 
king's  evidence  proceeds  to  tell  that  the  officers  were  grateful 
receivers  of  their  share  of  what  the  men  stole.  That  disgrace- 
f-d  boast  is  part  of  the  journal  of  an  officer  who  served  in  the 
expedition,  and  revised  its  contents  for  publication  at  London, 
in  1821.  The  other  informer,  whose  title-page  si^ioS  him  "A 
Subaltern  in  America :  comprising  his  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of  the  British  Army,"  confirms,  in  other  Avords,  the 
same  account  of  the  larceny,  which  distinguished  the  universal 
British  pillage  and  uniform  barbarities  in  America.  "  As  the 
weather  chanced  to  bo  remarkably  favorable,  and  as  no  traces  of 
an  enemy  could  be  perceived,  we  very  naturally  looked  forward 
to  a  peaceable  and  pleasant  tour  of  duty ;  and  we  made  no 
scruple,  as  well  officers  as  men,  to  wander  so  fiir  from  the 
head-quarters  of  our  post  as  the  prospect  of  a  few  luxuries  in 
the  way  of  eating  an"'  'irinking  invited.  With  a  few  followers, 
the  narrator's  friend  hurried  off  to  the  chateau,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  its  cellar  and  larder.  An  ample 
supply  of  wine,  with  a  cheese,  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  a  turkey, 
fell  to  our  shi'vo:"  with  which  petty  thefts  u;'lightod,  the 
thieves,  not  content  with  that  meanness,  enjoy  the  vanity  of 
transmitting  its  boast  to  historical  narration. 

The  advance  of  the  British  army  thus  luxuriated,  for  a  few 
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hours  that  afternoon,  in  their  only  quiet,  or  comfort,  or  even 
freedom  from  distress  and  disgrace,  in  Louisiana.  Tliat  night- 
fall their  defeats,  destruction,  and  consternation  began,  never 
ceasing,  night  or  day,  during  the  three  disastrous  Aveoks  they 
lingered  on  the  Mississippi,  struggling  with  incessant  discom- 
fitures, till  at  midnight,  the  18th  of  January,  1815,  skulking 
through  the  bogs  and  reeds,  they  escaped  to  their  shipping, 
utterly  demolished.  Their  operations  were  conducted  with 
bravery,  skill,  and  fortitude ;  certainly,  too,  the  weather  and 
the  region  were  unpropitious.  Still,  not  merely  all  Americans, 
but  all  civilized  mankind,  should  rejoice  in  the  bloody  retribu- 
tion visited,  through  them,  on  the  detestable  letter  by  which 
the  British  Admiral  Cochrane,  commander-in-chief,  gave  official 
notice  of  barbarian  hostilities  to  be  perpetrated.  And  Jack- 
son's rescue  of  New  Orleans  was  a  master-piece  of  military 
resistance  to  invasion,  a  model  of  defensive  warfare,  which 
ought  to  be  celebrated,  as  a  memorable  lesson  that  regular 
may  be  vanquished  by  irregular  troops  well  commanded ; 
that  aggression  is  the  best  method  of  defence ;  and  attesting 
for  free  institutions,  how  militia  overcome  veteran  soldiers. 
If  Napoleon  had  encouraged  the  suburban  workmen  of  im- 
perial Paris,  calling  for  arms  to  save  it,  his  dynasty,  and 
faithless  nobility,  new  and  old,  as  Jackson  armed  and  roused 
the  motley,  listless,  and  dispirited  inhabitants  of  a  remote 
provincial  town,  would  the  French  metropolis  have  fallen 
as  it  did  ?  But  Jackson,  whose  weapons  were  as  much  sen- 
timental as  material,  put  liberty  and  religion,  with  country, 
on  his  banners,  while  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  dreading 
popular  prepotency,  reluctantly  conceded  partial  freedom,  and 
substituted  his  own,  with  a  few  more  favored  families,  for 
country.  The  vast  operations  of  Waterloo  and  Paris  eclipse 
in  extrinsic  magnitude  the  comparatively  insignificant  military 
transactions  at  New  Orleans.  Yet  the  results  of  Napoleon's 
enormous  overthrow  may  not  be  more  momentous  than  those 
of  Jackson's  success.  Waterloo  reorganized  royal  Europe,  just 
when  New  Orleans  had  vouchsafed  a  republican  empire,  endan- 
gered by  intestine  and  foreign  enmity.  Popular  sovereignty 
was  secured  in  America  simultaneously  with  counteracted  resto- 
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r.ation  of  dynastic  sovcroi!:;nty  in  Europe.  And,  which  will  last 
longest,  represcntativo  or  individual  government  ?  Is  not  the 
American  sentiment  stronger  than  European  polity  ?  Will  not 
the  self-government  of  all  well-nigh  extinguished  individuality 
overcome  the  s(;lf-govcrnmcnt  of  oi<o  and  his  chosen  few  suhju- 
gating  that  of  nearly  all  ?  AVaiving  the  question  which  is  best, 
which  is  inevitahle  ?  Since  Waterloo  and  New  Orleans,  nearly 
all  Europe  and  all  America,  including  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
have  been  governed  by  representatives  chosen  by  populations, 
with  public  assemblies  in  which  to  speak,  and  public  presses 
to  print  what  is  spoken. 

Colonel  De  la  Hondo,  whoso  plantation,  below  New  Orleans, 
joined  that  of  General  Villere,  and  who  commanded  the  third 
regiment  of  Louisiana  militia,  of  which  one  company  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  in  A''illerc''s  house,  escaped  from  them,  as 
well  as  young  Villen'  —  both  crossing  the  river  in  boats,  and 
hastening  to  the  city  to  announce  the  enemy's  arrival.  The 
evening  before.  Colonel  De  la  Hondo  sent  to  inform  (Jenoral 
Jackson  that  several  sail  of  vessels  had  been  seen  oif  the  point 
of  the  three  bayous,  behind  Torre  aux  Beufs.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2'5d,  therefore,  the  general  despatched  two  engineer- 
officers,  'Tajors  Latour  and  Tatum,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
report  was  true.  Meeting  several  fugitives,  bearers  of  the 
tidings,  Major  Tatum  returned,  and,  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Jackson  Avas  made  ac([uainted  with  the  fact.  His 
determination  to  attack  the  enemy  in  v/hutever  might  be  his 
first  position  and  whatever  force,  had  not  only  been  fc  I'led 
before,  but  made  known  to  his  officers.  The  British,  L  .ig 
cooped  up  in  shipping,  he  deemed  unusc'1  to  actioi.  The 
American  troops  Avero  inured  to  active  movements  and  mostly 
irregulars,  impatient  of  sedentary  service.  To  his  calculation 
may  be  ad('.d  that  Jackson  himself,  however  prudent,  was 
eager  for  conflict  and  had  no  misgivings.  The  alarm-gun  Avas 
fired  fortliAvith.  The  city  uniformed  troops,  under  Major  l*lau- 
ch^,  sent  for  from  Bayou  St.  John,  ran  part  of  the  distance  to 
NoAv  Orleans.  General  Coffee,  Avith  the  Tennessee  mounted 
riflemen,  four  miles  above  the  city,  arrived  in  an  hour  after 
he  received  orders.     The  7th  United  States  regiment,  under 
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Major  Peirc,  the  44th  under  Captain  Baker,  a  few  marines, 
under  Lieutenant  Bollcvue,  son>e  artillerists,  -with  two  field- 
pleees,  conducted  hy  Lieutenant  Spotts  and  Colonel  M'Rae, 
a  battalion  of  men  of  color,  commanded  by  Major  Daquin, 
Major  Kind's  volunteer-dragoons  of  Mississippi,  the  Orleans 
rifle-company,  gentlemen  of  the  city,  Captain  Beale,  with 
whom  Colonel  De  la  Hondo  served  as  a  volunteer  —  altogether 
2131  fighting  men,  were  hastily  marshalled.  Of  these  the  ca- 
valry, 107,  were  never  engaged,  and  tAvo  companies  of  the 
Tennessee  mounted  riflemen  remained  to  take  care  of  the 
horses  when  the  rest  of  that  brigade  dismounted  for  action  ; 
so  that  the  combatants  were  about  eighteen  hundred.  Com- 
modore I'atterson,  at  Bayou  St.  John,  superintending  the 
erection  of  batteries  there,  by  Captain  Henley,  of  the  United 
States  schooner  Carolina,  being  also  sent  for  by  General  Jack- 
son, hastened  to  Now  Orleans,  and,  with  Captain  Ilenley, 
droj)ped  that  vessel  with  the  current  down  the  river  towards 
the  Jiritish  encampment ;  ordering  the  sloop-of-war  Louisiana, 
Lieutenant-commandant  C.  B.  Thompson,  to  follow.  The  cr^ws 
of  these  vessels  Avere,  many  of  them,  lately  impressed  and  of 
such  various  nations,  that  tliey  could  not  understand  each 
other's  language,  nor,  by  words,  the  commands  of  their 
officers. 

New  Orleans  was  greatly  excited.  As  Jackson  rode  through 
the  streets  to  attack  the  enemy,  Creole  women,  of  southern 
sensibilities,  loudly  bewailed  the  departure  of  their  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  lovers,  to  provoke  what  many 
brave  and  well-disposed  men  deemed  a  rash  and  desperate 
encounter,  some  disaffected  treacherously  counteracted,  and 
not  a  few  deplored,  as  a  sanguinary  sacrifice,  about  to  bo  made 
by  a  reckless  ccmimaTidor,  who  cared  not  what  destruction  of 
property  oi  life  was  made  for  his  ruffian  glory.  A  ne;n'o  Avas 
captured  Avitl.  British  proclamations,  Avhieh  he  Avas  fastening 
along  the  fences,  signed  by  Admiral  Cochrane  and  General 
Keane,  calling  on  all  Loimianians  to  remain  quiet,  and  they 
Avould  be  unmolested  in  their  houses,  as  the  British  made  war 
only  aixainst  Americans.  As  Jackson  rode,  confident  and 
composed,  along,  he  desired  his  aid,  Mr.  Livingston,  to  as.--Liio 
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the  affrii;hto(l  ladies,  in  Frencli,  tliat  tlie  enemy  slionld  never 
get  to  New  Orleans ;  that  IVeemcn,  defendiiii^  their  fire-Hides, 
could  not  be  eon((Ucred.  The  few  iidiahitants  of  the  eity  who 
went  with  him,  rushed,  with  almost  feverish  alaor'iV,  to  battle. 
But  their  number  was  not  large.  Less  than  5500  white,  and 
rather  more  than  200  eoloreu,  were  all  who,  from  the  city, 
shared  their  leader's  ])erils  on  that  perilous  night. 

Men  of  several  nativities,  various  syr^pathies  and  colors, 
with  discordant  cheers,  in  a  Babel  of  tongues,  led  by  a  com- 
mander strange  to  nearly  all ;  a  few  of  the  officers  having  some 
military  experience,  but  most  of  the  men  and  officers,  like  their 
leader,  never  in  conflict  with  trained  and  accomplished  enemies. 
IIow  many  English  they  were  to  attack,  no  one  knew.  A 
small  piquet  of  five  mounted  men,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  were 
soon  driven  back,  without  being  able  to  apjjroach  the  enemy. 
Adjutant-General  Ilayne,  with  a  considerable  force,  then 
despatched  on  the  same  errand,  returned  with  a  merely  con- 
jectural estimate  that  they  did  not  exceed  2000.  As  the  sloop 
of  war  Louisiana,  could  not  be  cot  down  the  river,  for  want  of 
wind,  the  armed  United  States  schooner  Carolina  dro[)ped 
down  toward  the  encampment,  her  captain,  Henley,  and  Com- 
modore l*atterson,  having  hastened  aboard  from  the  bayou  St. 
John,  where  they  were  er'X'ting  navnl  batteries  when  apprised 
of  the  IJritish  arrival.  About  dusk,  Mr.  Livingston  boarded 
the  Carolina,  with  General  Jackson's  direction  to  anchor 
abreast  of  the  encampment,  at  a  spot  indicated  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston, and  there  open  her  fire,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  onset  ashore.  The  Carolinr.,  leisurely  swept  to  her  desired 
anchorage,  so  as  to  give  time  .'or  the  land  operations,  floated 
past  the  British  sentinels,  witaout  susjiicion  of  hei  purpose, 
and  was  hailed  in  a  low  tone,  t.  s  if  believed  to  come  on  no  un- 
friendly errand.  Right  oppos  to  their  central  camp-fires  she 
took  her  station.  Then  what  was  intended  as  a  signal  was 
rendered  a  surprising  commenc  -nient  of  the  onslaught,  as  one 
of  the  British  sufferers  thus  describes  the  action  :  — 


"IlavinfT  fiistoiicd  all  lior  sails--,  and  swunjr  her  broadside  toward  iis,  we 
could  distinctly  iirar  soiiio  oik;  cry  out,  in  a  conunruidiu^r  voicM",  Hiivf-  tluin 
this  fur  llii'  Itovar  of  Aiinririi  !'  TIm'  wonls  wcri'  iii>t;iiitly  liillowi'il  by  tbe 
flaslies  of  lier  guns,  and  a  deadly  sliowcr  of  {jrape  sv\ept  down  numbers  in 
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the  cnmp.  Against  thia  (Iron  1  In  1  fire  we  had  nolhinjr  wimtevcr  to  nj.poso. 
Tlio  artillery  wliicli  we  Imd  lain  cd  was  too  li/^ht  to  brinsr  into  competition 
With  an  adversary  so  powt-rfiil ;  and,  as  she  had  anciiorcd  witliin  a  short 
distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  nmsletry  could  reach  lier  with  any  pre- 
cision or  ellect.  A  few  rockets  were  discharged,  which  mndo  a  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  air;  but  the  rocket  is  an  uncertain  weapon,  and  these 
deviated  too  far  from  their  object  to  pro<ltcc  even  terror  among  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed.  Under  these  circumstanos,  as  nothing 
could  be  done  oftbnsively,  our  sole  oltjpct  was  to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as 
possible  from  this  iron  bail.  With  this  view,  they  were  commanded  to 
leave  the  tires,  and  to  hasten  under  the  dyke.  Whither  all,  accordingly, 
repaired,  without  much  regard  to  order  and  regularity,  and,  laying  ourselves 
along  wherever  we  could  find  room,  we  listened,  in  painful  silence,  to  the 
pattering  of  grape-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  tho  shrieks  and  groans  of 
those  wiio  lay  wounded  beside  them.'  " 

With  tlic  variations  unavoidable  in  such  descriptions,  and 
wliich  indicate  their  truth,  another  Enj^lish  liistorian,  on  the 
''pot,  confirms  the  first  quoted  one's  account  of  that  surprise. 
Both  confess  tlie  consternation  in  which  all  fled  instantly  from 
the  camp-fires,  Avlierc  they  reposed  gaily,  and  hid  under  a 
ditch,  as  shelter  from  tlie  iron  hail.  There,  half-frozen  and 
starving,  the  latrocinious  noldiery  of  that  noon  laid  panic- 
struck  all  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  half-buried,  to  crawl  out 
at  last  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  naval  signal  for  onslaught  ashore  sacrificed  a  hecatomb 
of  100  soldiers  killed  or  wounded  by  the  first  broadside  for  the 
honor  of  America.  The  English  camp-fires,  blazing  for  supper 
and  slumber,  lighted  American  gunnery  from  the  Carolina, 
aimed  point-blank  with  deadly  certainty.  For  a  short  time, 
partially  recovering  from  consternation,  the  astounded  enemy 
attempted  to  retort  with  rockets  and  musketry.  But  rockets, 
which,  at  JMadensburg,  put  the  militia  to  flight  in  a  panic,  were 
harmless,  and  almost  amusing  fire-works,  let  off  in  the  dark, 
at  the  schootier.  And  random  volleys  of  musketry,  though  a 
good  many  balls  struck  her  masts  and  rigging,  only  Avounded 
one  man  slightly.  Instantaneous  flight  and  concealment  were 
indispensable,  according  to  all  the  British  accounts,  official  and 
historical.  8o  egregious  had  been  British  mistake  that  Loui- 
siana would  embrace  the  invaders  as  deliverers,  and  that, 
except  a  few  North  Americans,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Spanish-French  province  longed  for  British  and  Spanish  rulers, 
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that  not  a  miisgivinp;  of  any  Imnii  distiirbod  tlio  inviulors'  ca- 
rousals. 'I'lie  Carolina,  in  tlio  dusk,  ((iiictly  swept  in  near  lior 
vietinis,  east  anchor,  anil,  in  profoiUKl  silence,  calmly  prepared 
for  carnage.  The  merry  vi.iims  to  bo  sacrificed  hailed  her 
>vith  some  doub^,  but  greater  welcome,  believing  that  it  was  a 
vessel  loaded  b;y  Louisiana  friends  with  supplies  for  their  deli- 
verers. Their  k>panish  guides  had  led  them  to  expect  friends, 
with  plenty  of  good  cheer,  and  treasures  of  lawful  prize.  A 
tcirible  broadside  dispelled  that  delusion,  driving,  (.Jeneral 
Keane's  despsitch  stated,  Colonel  Thornton  and  Colonel 
Broolco  precipitately  to  hurry  the  men  under  the  slope  of  the 
river  bank.  Both  the  British  narratives,  by  sufferers  in  that 
severe  first  lesson  of  defeat,  particularise  the  majiy  distressing 
deaths,  and  still  more  frightful  Avounds,  it  inflicted.  The 
British  ofik'ial  report  of  casualties  that  night,  acknowledges  oOf) 
killed,  Avounded,  or  missing.  Yet  (Jeneral  Keane's  despatch, 
for  the  London  Gazette,  treated  the  first  onslaught  as  unim- 
portant, and  far  from  inglorious.  The  retreat  he  represented 
as  BO  rapid  that  the  colonels  saved  the  men  under  the  batik 
Avith  but  a  singhi  eamalty ;  thereby  saving  the  lives  of  his 
army  at  the  cost  of  tluir  honor.  For,  if  the  retreat  Avas  so 
precipitate  as  to  be  effected  Avhen  but  a  single  man  was  hurt, 
it  Avas  more  nimble  than  honorable.  At  the  midnight  battle 
of  Bridge Avater,  (Jeneral  Scott's  rule  of  retreat  Avas,  that  it  is 
unAvarrantablc  till  at  least  every  third  man  is  struck  doAvn. 
If  it  Avere  possible  that  (leneral  Keane's  statement  could  be 
true,  the  best  British  troops,  Avhen  but  one  of  them  Avas  hurt, 
^ed  from  the  first  fire  in  a  fright,  and  hid  in  a  ditch.  At  all 
events,  British  contemj)t  of  American  militia,  hope  of  French 
co-operation,  and  reliance  on  Spanish  guides,  turned  at  once 
to  sudden  and  continually-increasing  dread  of  American  sharp- 
shooters, doubt  of  P'rencli  aid,  and  acrimonious  suspicion  of 
Spanisli  betrayal.  Still,  the  Spanish  predictions  Avere  sincere, 
and  not  (piite  unfounded ;  Avliilc  French  disloyalty,  and  Ame- 
rican despondency,  had  some  existence,  till  the  overture  of 
that  decisive  night  united  all  the  iidiabitants  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  degrees,  to  repulse  the  English  invasion. 

General  Keane's  official  despatch  for  the  London  Gazette  ia 
fio  egregious  a  falsification,  that  it  is  not  only  laA\'ful  to  be 
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taufilit  by  other  oncmica,  but  instructive  to  collate  bis  with 
thi'ir  ii!i  rativcH.  The  Iji-itish  bad  hardly  taken  rerit<i;c  under 
tlie  levee,  when  Jackson  and  Coftee  struck  their  iire-conccrted 

blows. 

"The  nifrlit,"  says  Uritisli  narrutivp,  "was  now  as  dark  as  pitch,  tlio 
iiioiui  bt'iiijr  bill  youiiff,  and  totally  (ili.sciireil  by  clouds.  Our  lirt's,  dcsiTtcd 
by  us,  and  biMit  about  by  the  oneniy's  shot,  bi<<jan  to  burn  rod  and  dull,  and, 
oxcL'pt  wlion  the  'lashes  of  those  ^j^inis  th;it  played  upon  ns  casta  momen- 
tary glare,  not  an  object  could  bo  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  yard. 
In  this  m!  .  0  wc  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move  from  our  ground,  or 
oiVi'.T  any  ^position  to  those  who  kept  us  there,  when  a  b'trajrfjflini,'  (ire  of 
niuskutiy  called  our  attention  towards  the  picpiets,  un(.  warned  us  to  jireparo 
for  a  closer  and  more  desperate  strife.  *  *  *  *  The  dr()|)j)ing  tire, 
liaviiiij  paused  for  a  few  moments,  was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell,  and  the 
I  'avcns  were  illnmned  on  all  sides  by  a  semi-circular  bla/.c  of  musketry. 
It  was  now  ciea;  that  wc  were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior 
for'-e;  and  therefore  no  alternative  reniainiiiir  but  either  to  surrond(!r  at 
discretion  or  to  beat  back  the  assailants.  The  first  of  these  piaiis  was 
never,  for  an  instant,  thought  oti  and  the  second  was  imiiiediutely  jnit  in 
torce.  Hushing  from  under  the  bank,  the  8r)th  and  9r)th  flew  to  support  the 
pi<piets,  while  the  4lh,  stealing  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close 
culumiici,  and  remained  as  a  reserve.  Hut  to  describe  this  action  is  alto- 
gether out  of  the  (piestion,  lor  it  was  sucii  a  battle  as  tlio  annals  of  modern 
warfare  can  hardly  match.  All  order,  nil  discipline,  were  lost.  Kacii 
otlicer,  as  he  was  able  to  collect  twenty  or  tiiirty  men  round  liiin,  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  when  it  was  (inigiit  hand  to  hand,  biiyonet  to 
bayonet,  and  sword  to  sword,  with  the  tumult  and  ferocity  of  one  of  Homer's 
combats." 

After  ratlier  a  long  and  not  very  striking  episode,  detailing 
the  Homeric  adventures  and  exploits  of  a  comrade,  the  same 
British  chronicler  thus  resumes  his  Epic :  — 

"Attacked  unexpectedly  and  in  the  dark,  surrounded  by  enemies  before 
any  arrangements  could  be  made  to  opjwse  them,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
order  or  the  rules  of  disciplined  war  rould  be  preserved.  Wo  were  mingled 
with  the  AnnTicans  fre<iuently  bet()re  we  ctmld  tell  whether  ibey  were 
friends  or  fo(!s;  because,  speaking  the  .same  language  with  onrselvtv,  there 
was  no  mark  by  svhicli  to  distinguish  them,  at  least  none  whoso  influence 
e.xtended  beyond  the  distance  of  a  fi'w  paces.  The  consequence  was  that 
more  leatsof  individiia!  gallantry  were  pert'ormeu,  in  the  course  of  this  night, 
than  niiiny  campaigns  migiit  have  atlbrded  an  opportunity  of  performing, 
while,  viewing  the  uflair  as  a  regular  action,  none  can  be  imagined  more 
full  of  blonde's  and  confusion.  No  man  could  tell  what  was  g<yi)g  on  in 
any  quarter,  jxcept  where  ho  himself  chanced  immediately  to  stand  ;  no  one 
part  of  tb'j  line  could  bring  assistance  to  another,  because,  in  truth,  no  line 
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exisU'il.  [l  was,  in  one  word,  a  perCoct  tumult,  rt'scniblintf,  pxcrpt  in  im 
ftital  contJequonccH,  tliosc  kclmk.-k  wiiicli  tlio  niglit  of  an  irisli  tiur  UMtmlly 
exIuDits  iiMR'li  luoro  tiiiin  im  eii;,ni<ri'nn>nt  between  twj  civilizi'd  iirniieH. 

"'i'iio  conibiit  liail  In'on  lonjr  unil  ulistinntely  contoled,  Imviiij,''  l)e;.rini  at 
ciglit  in  the  eveninjf  nnd  continuing  till  three  in  ilie  morninir.  ['lie  lirini,' 
censed  iihimt  iiiilt"i)ast  nine,  tiiouijh  in  tlie  dismay  if  this  niirnitor  it  hinted 
ticvenil  hours  longer,]  but  the  victory  waH  docidediy  lurs,  l()r  the  Auiericms 
retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder,  leaving  us  in  psses-sion  of  tlie  tield  [ot  n. 
field  they  did,  but  not  the  tield  of  battle.]  Our  loss,  however,  was  cnornious. 
Not  less  tiian  500  men  bad  tiillen,  .nany  of  whom  were  our  linesi  soldiers" 
and  best  ollicers;  nnd  yet  we  could  not  but  consider  ourselves  t()rtunate  in 
escaping  from  the  toils,  even  ut  tlio  expense  of  so  great  a  sacritice."  After 
lie  ai'  's  these  victors  passed  the  night  under  arms,  "  in  the  morn,  to  avoio 
the  lire  of  the  vessel,  we  again  betook  ourselves  to  the  bank,  nnd  lay  down. . . 
Daylight  was  beginning  to  ap|)ear,  when  we  retreated  to  the  bank.  Here 
wc  lay  for  some  hours,  worn  out  with  tiitiguo  and  want  of  sleep,  nnd  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold  air  of  a  frosty  morning,  without  being  able  to  light  a  fire  or 
prepare  a  morsel  of  provisions.  Whenever  an  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
made,  as  soon  as  two  or  three  men  began  to  straj  rom  shelter,  the  schoon- 
er's guns  immediately  opened;  and  thus  was  '.io  whole  division  kept,  us  it 
were,  prisoners  for  the  space  of  an  entire  day. 

"While  our  troops  lay  in  this  uncomfbrtuble  situation,  I  stole  nway,  with 
two  or  three  more,  to  find  out  and  bury  a  friend  who  was  among  the  slain. 
In  wandering  over  the  field  for  this  purpose,  the  most  shocking  nnd  disgust- 
ing sights  everywhere  presented  themselves.  Many  had  met  their  deaths 
from  bayonet-wounds,  sabro-cuts,  or  heavy  blosvs  from  the  butt-ends  of  mus- 
kets. Friends  nnd  foes  lay  together,  iti  small  groups  of  four  or  six.  Such 
had  been  the  deadly  clo.seness  of  the  strife  that,  in  one  or  two  places,  an 
English  and  American  soldier  might  be  seen  with  the  bayonet  of  each 
fasteniul  in  the  other's  body.  I  strolled  into  the  hospital,  and  visited  the 
wounded.  Every  room  in  the  bouse  was  crowded  with  wretches  mangled, .. 
Prayers  gro:ins,  nnd,  I  grieve  to  add,  the  most  horrid  exclamations,  smote 
upon  the  ears  whencr  1  turned.  .  .  Pa.ssing  through  the  apartments  wliere 
the  private  soldiers  lay,  I  next  came  to  those  occupied  by  the  officers.  Of 
♦hese  there  were  five  or  six  in  one  small  room.  'J'here  were  many  others, 
eome  severely,  nnd  others  slightly  hurt." 

These  descriptive  confessions,  together  with  General  Kcane's 
official  despatch,  that  he  was  attacked  by  at  least  five  thousand 
men,  when  there  were  not  two  thousand,  and  the  English 
veterans  at  least  doubled  the  number  of  their  inexperienced 
assailants,  are  indubitable  attestations  of  the  impetuous  and 
destructive  bravery  by  which  the  invaders  were  surprised, 
dispersed,  astonished,  terrified,  and  routed.  ]Jut  men  and 
officers  they  were  too  well  practised  in  warfare  not  to  make 
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stout  vcsistnnco,  espociiilly  as  tlicy  Inid  no  i-ctrrat.  At  four 
in  the  iiiorniiij?,  when  Jaeksoji  drew  nlV  Iii.s  inoii,  tlio  JjiitisK 
oHiceiN  might,  witlioiit  iiiiirh  cxajr^rt'ration,  state  that  tlio 
Ainericans  retreated,  and  from  tlieir  retirement  ehiim  the  vic- 
tory. Nor  is  it  .ijjreat  discredit  lo  the  hr;,  est  sohliers  tliat, 
comph'toly  .surprised  and  th-mnralized,  they  were  unahle  to 
cope  with  assaihi.its  ardent,  sell-possessed,  1)rave,  and  upon 
their  own  <:;roun('.  Tlie  British  Sidialtern  tluis  coiticides  in 
the  distress,  acknowledged  by  tlio  other  narrator,  of  their  dis- 
asters :  — 

"  I  liiinlly  r(;colloct  to  liavo  spent  foiirtoen  or  tiAocn  lioiirs  with  less  com- 
fort to  myself  than  these.  In  the  harry  and  hnstlo  ot'  last  night's  engnfro 
nient,  my  servant,  to  whoso  care  I  hail  entrusted  iny  cloak  and  ImversacU, 
disai)j)ciireil ;  he  ri-tiirned  nut  durnij;  the  entire  morninjjf;  and,  as  no  jjrovi- 
sions  wen;  is.sne(l  out  to  u.-<,  nor  any  opportiniity  {jivtui  to  li^^ht  fires,  I  was 
conii)c!led  to  tMidiire,  all  thai  time,  the  e.vtreriicH  of  hinigiT,  weariness,  and 
cold.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  too,  the  day  chanced  to  be  remarkably 
severe.  'I'here  was  no  rain,  it  is  true,  but  the  sky  was  covered  with  fjray 
clouds;  the  sun  never  onct;  pierct.'d  them,  and  a  frost,  or  rather  a  vile  bliglit, 
hunif  iijwn  the  atmosphere  from  niormng  till  night.  Nor  were  the  objects 
which  (icciipied  our  senses  of  sij^ht  and  hearing  ipiite  such  as  wo  should 
have  desired  to  ocr  ipy  tlitMn.  In  other  parts  of  the  tield,  the  troops,  not 
shut  up  as  wo  were  by  the  enemy's  gims,  employed  themselves  in  burying 
ilic  dead  and  otherwise  ifFacing  the  traces  of  wartiire.  'I'he  site  of  our  en- 
campment continued  to  be  strewed  with  carca.sses  to  the  last;  and  so  watch- 
ful were  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  that  every  etlbrt  to  convey  them  out  of 
sight  brought  a  heavy  lire  upon  the  party  engaged  in  it.  I  must  say  that 
the  enemy's  behavior,  ui)on  the  present  occasion,  was  not  such  as  did  them 
honor.  The  house  which  (ieneral  Kcano  had  originally  occuificd  as  head- 
quarters, being  converted  into  an  hospital,  was  filled  at  this  time  with 
wounded,  both  from  the  British  and  American  armies.  To  mark  its  uses,  a 
yellow  flag,  the  usual  signal  in  such  cases,  was  hoisted  on  tho  roof;  yet  the 
Americans  continued  to  tiro  at  it  as  often  as  a  group  of  six  or  eight  persons 
happened  to  show  themselves  at  tho  door.  Nay,  so  utterly  regardless  were 
liiey  of  the  dictates  of  humanity,  that  even  the  parlies  which  were  in  the 
act  of  conveying  tho  woimded  from  place  to  place  escaped  not  without  mo- 
lestation. More  than  one  such  party  was  dispersed  by  grape-shot,  and  more 
than  one  poor,  n\aimed  soldier  was  in  consequence  hurled  out  of  the  blanket 
in  which  he  was  borne. 

"The  reader  will  not  doubt,  when  I  say,  that  seldom  has  the  departure 
of  daylight  been  more  anxiously  looked  lor  by  me  than  we  looked  for  it 
now." 

Comphiints  of  uncivilized  warfare,  by  firing  on  hospitals, 
Vol.  IV.  — 10 
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como  witli  ill  ^raco  from  soldiers  who,  at  Kcisin,  siifforcd 
^vollIlllc'll  prisoners  to  be  imirdered ;  at  Niajj^ara,  put  to  death 
men  asleep  in  hed  and  otlu'rs  helpless  in  tho  hospital ;  who,  at 
their  homhurdmcnt  of  Fnrt  IJowyer,  redouhleil  their  fire  when 
it  struck  down  tho  American  lla;;,  soon  after  Colonel  I^awrenco 
huiuaiu'ly  suspendeil  his  fire  when  tho  IJritish  llai^  was  shot 
away,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  denoted  surrender. 
Sueh  eomitlainta  are  puerile  and  insolent  from  men  serving 
under  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  gave  our  government  by  order 
of  his  own  oflieial  notice  of  barbarous  hostilities  to  be  waged,  from 
tho  same  ship  Toniiant  in  the  Chesapeake  that  carried  him  to 
Lake  JJorgne.  Without  truce  to  bury  tho  dead,  it  is  not  illegi- 
timate warfare  to  disturb  those  interring  them.  iVnd,  if  hospi- 
tals are  privileged  from  cannonade,  they  would  bo  tho  common 
stratagem  of  every  army. 

Confused,  tumultuous,  and  fragmentary  as,  by  their  own 
officers'  confessions,  the  Hritish  coniliet,  retreat,  and  conceal- 
ment were  that  night,  the  American  attack  was  well  precon- 
certed, and  victurious ;  and  would  probably  have  been  com- 
pletely successful,  but  for  some  mishap,  which  damaged  the 
general's  jdan  nf  operations. 

Although  Connnodore  I'attersnn  was  deliberate,  and  gave, 
as  ho  supposed,  sufficient  time  for  the  troops  before  he  fired 
tho  signal  for  their  action,  yet  it  was  rather  too  soon  for  (Ge- 
neral CoiTee,  who  had  to  take  his  brigade  round,  by  a  consi- 
derable circuit,  toward  the  swamp,  before  ho  fell  upon  the 
enemy.  With  the  first  fire,  Jackson's  division  rushed  into 
action,  near  the  river :  tho  7th  regiment,  led  by  Major  IVire, 
whn  did  not  belong  to  it,  but  was  assigned  for  that  purj)ose, 
and  the  44th  regiment,  the  two  together  numbering  70'"5  bayo- 
nets;  Major  Plauche's  battalion  of  city-volunteers,  287  ;  Major 
Daciuin's  battalion  of  men  of  color,  210 ;  GO  marines,  under 
Lieutenant  liellevue,  and  22  artillerists,  with  two  field-jjieces, 
well  managed  by  Lieutenant  Spotts  —  the  marines  and  artil- 
lery superintended  by  Colonel  M'Kae.  With  these,  altogether 
not  more  than  1400  fighting  men,  Jackson  attacked  the  JJritish, 
overcame  their  strenuous  resistance,  drove  them,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  close  confiicts,  a  mile  from  their  first  position,  and  left 
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tliotii  uiitlcr  (lie  cover  of  a  bank,  wlicrc  tlioy  tnnk  slicltcr.  wltli- 
oiit  ai)  ('(lurt  nil  tlicir  part  to  nssnil  liiiu  wlioii  lie  (Icciiicil  it 
prtuli'iit  to  draw  oil"  liis  victorious  followers.  At  one  miMiU'iit, 
vlicn  tlic  liritish  scciiicd  inclined  to  cliar;,'c,  the  Americans 
were  eaLTC"  'o  meet  lliciii  with  the  hayonct,  ami  the  driiiii-  of 
Major  I'lanche's  hattalion  licat  to  char;!;e.  Uiit  experienced 
officers  deemed  it  too  hazardous  l»y  untried  a;^aiiist  veteran 
troops:  Colonel  Ross,  of  tin;  44th  re<iiment,  acting  hy  .lack- 
son's  appointment  as  hri;^adier-;^eneral,  a  hrave  and  rcjirular 
soldier,  especially  forhiddin^j;  it.  At  another  time,  when  tho 
liritish  were  ahoiit  seizin;;^  our  two  cannon  and  tho  marines 
with  them  faltered,  Colonels  Ilayno  and  JMatt,  with  Major 
Chotard  and  8(mie  of  the  7th  rcfjiment,  j^allantly  rescued  tho 
artillery.  General  Jacks(m  was  in  tho  fire,  among  tho  fore- 
most ;  and,  if  his  orders  had  been  executed,  the  action  would 
prohahly  have  heen  still  more  successful.  But  Colonel  Hoss 
omitte(l  to  jireserve  the  junction  hetween  Jackson's  wing  and 
Cofl'ee's,  as  arranged  by  Jackson,  which  caused  some  confusion. 
Instead  of  keejiiiig  the  right  wing  in  compact  communication 
with  the  left,  it  was  suffered  to  spread  to  a  wide,  thin  line, 
wliich,  as  the  troops  advanced  an<l  the  ground  cliangcd,  forced 
the  city-hattalions  to  the  rear,  pressing  npon  the  two  regular 
regiments,  thus  pusheil  before^  instead  of  being  alongside  of  the 
volunteers,  and  so  confused  the  whole  movement.  A  heavy 
fog  liad  risen  from  the  river  during  the  battle,  and  nothing  but 
darkness  was  visible.  Separated  from  Coffee,  Jackson  was, 
moreover,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done.  Although  Coffee's 
rifles  and  the  enemy's  mnsketry  had  signified  sharp  contest  in 
that  ([uarter,  yet  there  too  tho  firing  ceased,  tho  Carolina'a 
fire  nearly  stopped,  as  her  officers  could  not  direct  it  in  tho 
dark,  and  General  Jackson  deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend  fur- 
ther action  till  ho  could  hoar  from  General  Coffee,  and  ascer- 
tain more  than  ho  comprehended  as  things  then  appeared. 

With,  altogether,  048  riflemen,  including  the  city  rifle  com- 
pany of  Captiiin  IJcale,  Coffee,  for  his  onset,  had  to  lead  his 
men  round  the  British  picpiets,  beyond  their  encampment, 
near  the  cypress  swamp.  ]\Iajor  Hind's  Mississippi  cavalry 
were  stationed  in  that  (quarter,  as  cavalry  could  not  bo  used  in 
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the  diivk  amonjT  so  many  tlitclicp.  Coffee  left  two  of  his  cora- 
piinios  to  watcli  the  horses  turned  loose  and  the  clothing  there 
deposited.  AVith  the  rest,  not  exceeding  500  men,  as  soon  as 
the  Carolina  fired  the  signal,  though  not  then  exactly  where 
he  intended  to  begin,  he  moved  upon  the  British  encampment ; 
from  which  the  Carolina's  fire  having  driven  them,  such  as  re- 
treated towards  the  swamp  soon  came  into  conflict  with  Coffee. 
Volleys  of  the  rifle  and  the  musket  were  exchanged.  The  Bri- 
tish retreated,  after  several  collisions,  toward  their  camp ; 
compelled  by  close  sharp-shooting  to  take  post  under  a  bank, 
which  protected  them  from  shot.  General  Coffee  having  no 
other  means  than  bullets  for  dislodging  them,  and  apprehend- 
ing that,  if  assaulted  at  close  (piarters,  the  British  bayonet 
might  prove  an  overmatch  for  the  Tennessee  rifle,  stopped  in 
his  victorious  career,  as  Jackson  had  done  elsewhere,  ceased  to 
fire,  and  resolved  to  Avait  till  he  heard  from  Jackson.  His 
answer  to  Jackson's  in((uiry  made  known  a  mishap  .vhich  befel 
Coffee's  wing,  and  threatened  at  first  to  be  more  serious  than  it 
proved.  In  the  last  collision  with  the  British,  Colonels  Dyre 
and  Ciibson's  command,  with  Cajitain  Beale's  company  of  city 
riflemen,  pushing  forAvard  Avith  the  extravagant  ardor  of  in- 
experienced troops,  separated  in  the  dark  from  the  rest  of 
Coffee's  brigade,  of  Avhich  they  Avere  the  extreme  left,  and 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  British,  making  as  Avell  as  losing 
a  good  many  prisoners.  The  greater  portion  of  the  detach- 
ment, hoAvever,  broke  through  their  enemies,  but,  not  knoAving 
in  the  dark  AA'here  to  rejoin  Cofl'ec,  returned  to  Avhere  Hind's 
cavalry  Avere  stationed.  Coffee's  tidings  to  Jackson  mentioned 
this  mishap,  and  that  Colonel  Lauderdale,  a  fine  young  officer, 
Avho  served  through  the  Creek  Avar  Avith  Jackson,  Avas  killed. 

Thus  the  battle,  after  betAvecn  one  and  tAvo  hours'  severe  con- 
test, Avas  suspended.  The  firing  ceased.  Jackson  Avas  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  from  Avhich  he  and  Coffee  had  driven  the  British. 
In  tumultuary,  obscure,  and  fractional  conflict,  much  had  been 
done.  The  British,  though  Avorsted  and  demoralized,  Avere  still 
unsubdued  and  formidable.  The  Americans,  flushed  Avith  tri- 
inn])li,  desired  more ;  and  their  commander  thought  that  he 
might  by  renewed  exertions  compel  the  enemy  to  surrender; 
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for  tliey  could  not  vetrcut.  But,  separated  from  Coffee,  who 
had  perliaps  lust  a  great  many  of  his  men,  deranfred  as  Jack- 
son's wing  had  been  liy  not  lieing  kept  in  the  order  he  prc- 
soribcil,  and  imperviously  dark  as  Avas  a  n.g^'^^  ^''^'t'  sjicnt, 
so  that  the  lic-lit  to  guide  our  own  men  was  the  flashes  of  their 
cneniv's  guns,  Jackson  had  done  too  well  to  risk  all  in  au-'.n-es- 
sive  for  defensive  operation.  Invisible  enemies,  under  shelter, 
could  not  be  reached  but  witli  the  bayonet,  in  the  use  of  which 
weapon  they  were  probably  superior  to  our  untri'^d  troojis,  and 
Coffee's  men  had  no  bayonets.  Superadded  to  these  consider- 
ations another,  linallv,  induced  Jackson  to  forbear  anv  further 
attempt,  for  sonic  time  seriously  contemplated.  From  British 
prisoners  and  deserters  he  learned  that  during  the  action  the 
second  British  division  arrived  on  the  battle-groiuul,  took  i)art 
in  its  vicissitudes,  and  that  the  enemy  outnumbered  our  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hundreil  men  still  under  arms  at  least  two,  if  not 
three  to  one.  By  opportune  reinforcements  the  Britisli  i'orcc 
was  doubled  that  evening.  Admirals  Cochrane  and  Malconu 
remained  all  day,  th*:2'Jd,  at  the  fishermen's  huts,  to  liasten 
the  transportation  of  more  troops  arriving  tliere  from  Teas 
island.  The  boats,  which  landed  (ieneral  Keaiie  and  his  ad- 
vance at  daylight,  returned  immediately  for  more.  Anotlier 
scpuidron  of  vessels  from  Peas  island  )ie;ird,  on  the  lake,  the 
guns  fired  by  the  Carolina,  which  so  hastened  their  transit 
that,  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  2o00  men  more,  under  Co- 
lonel Brooke,  arrived.  The  21st  regiment  of  British  '  sileers, 
(•00 ;  the  44th  regiment,  750 ;  the  'J-Jd  regiment,  llflO,  and 
about  1.10  artillerists,  soon  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
landed  where  General  Keane  landed  with  the  advance  that 
morning ;  and,  challenged  by  the  great  guns,  soon  hastened 
over  the  short  distance  from  the  laiuling-place  to  the  encamp- 
ment. That  reinforcement  is  mentioned  in  the  Narrative  of 
the  British  Campaign;  and  (leneral  Keanc's  report  to  Ge- 
neral Pakenham  of  the  night-action  applauds  Colonel  Brooke, 
who  A\as  not  of  the  first  detachment,  for  rapldhj  removimj  the 
4th  regiment  from  the  Carolina's  fire  to  beJiind  some  huihUmjs 
which  were  near;  as  Colonel  Thornton  is  honorably  exhibited, 
in  the  same  olllcial  repiu't,  for  "in  the  moat  j'l'oiitj^t  and  judi- 
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cious  manner  placing  his  brigade  iinder  the  imvard  slope  of  the 
hank  of  the  river."  Beyond  (iiicstion,  the  two  brigades  were 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  parts  o^  )oth  concealed 
under  the  levee  and  behind  buildings :  refuge  not  unmilitary, 
yet  attesting  their  presonco  and  rapid  retreat  in  considerable 
discjuiet.  From  four  to  iive  tl:ousand  British  troops  were, 
therefore,  opposed  to  Jackson's  original  two  thousand,  both 
sides  by  midnight  somewhat  reduced  by  casualties :  but,  in- 
cluding the  crew  of  the  Carolina,  the  Americans  not  half  the 
British,  if  a  third.  Nevertheless,  Jackson,  encouraged  by  suc- 
cess, had  resolved  to  renew  the  attack,  with  reinforcements, 
at  daylight.  Before  leaving  the  city,  apprehensive  that  it 
might  be  attacked  from  above,  by  British  forces  coming  from 
the  lake  in  that  direction  —  that  such  might  be  their  main 
design,  and  the  force  on  Villeri''s  plantation  only  intended  to 
divert  attention  from  the  principal  attack  —  he  had  stationed 
the  Louisiana  militia  under  Governor  Claiborne,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee militia,  under  General  Carroll,  on  the  Gentilly  road, 
between  the  city  and  the  swamp,  to  Jiuird  New  Orleans  in 
that  quarter,  should  that  apprehension  be  realized.  After  ho 
had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  field  and  held  them  confined 
under  cover,  whence  it  was  difficult  to  retreat,  believing  it 
practicable  to  force  them  to  surrender,  at  one  o'clock  at  night, 
ho  despatched  an  officer  to  General  Carroll,  ordering  bin), 
provided  he  saw  no  danger  of  attack  from  above,  to  hasten, 
with  the  Tennessee  militia,  to  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  Go- 
vernor Claiborne  with  the  Louisiana  militia  as  they  were. 
With  Carroll's  reinforcement  and  united  with  Coffee,  General 
Jackson  intended  to  attack  the  British  in  their  hiding  places 
at  daylight. 

But  the  order  to  Carroll  was  soon  countermanded,  and  the 
design  of  attacking  again  at  daylight  I'elinquished,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  intelligence,  disclosed  by  prisoners  and  deserters,  of 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Brooke's  brigade,  and  that  there  were 
from  five  to  six  thousand  British  troops  on  the  ground,  Avhile 
Jackson  had  not  more  than  some  seventeen  hundred  at  any 
rate,  and,  if  Dyre  and  Gibson  had  been  taken  prisoners,  as 
apprehended,  but  fifteen  hundred  to  second  him ;  so  that,  even 
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■with  Carroll's  militia,  Jackson  would  still  be  lai'gely  outnum- 
bered. 

Ti'voc  hundred  and  fifty  Louisiana  militia  had  indeed  ar- 
rived 1'  tlie  ground  about  midnight,  but  without  Jackson's 
order  or  knowledge ;  and  whose  imprudent  enterprise  in  the 
dark  came  to  nothing. 

Some  miles  below  New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi  winds  almost" 
round  in  a  circle,  called  English  Turn.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  stationed  there,  learning,  soon  after  two  o'clock, 
of  the  British  landing  at  Villere's  plantation,  insisted  on  being 
led  against  them.  As  General  David  Morgan,  Avho  commanded, 
had  no  orders,  ho  overruled  so  wild  a  movement.  But  when 
at  night  the  Carolina's  guns  inflamed  their  ardor,  neither  men 
or  officers  could  be  restrained,  and  Morgan  was  constrainec.  to 
lead  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  But,  near  midnight,  when 
they  got  there,  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  it  was  so  dark  that 
they  could  find  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  After  a  few 
random  e^I';  •  >  'd  between  them  and  the  British,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Ja  k  ■•  "  J  troops,  Avho  could  not  imagine  what  firing  it 
was,  before  daybreak,  the  officers  led  the  men  back  to  English 
Turn,  there  to  await  events  and  orders.  S-veral  of  the  men, 
in  their  eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  went  sick  from 
their  hospical,  after  their  muddy,  dark  march,  were  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  unable  to  return,  and  were  left  near  the 
battle-ground,  reported  that  six  hundred  British  had  been  near 
enough  to  engage  Morgan's  corps,  but  refrained  for  fear  they 
were  too  many. 

Without  knowledge  of  ^Morgan's  proximity,  which  at  all 
events  would  not  have  affected  his  determination  to  retire,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  Jackson 
withdrew  his  forces  to  a  position,  two  miles  from  the  British 
encampment,  between  them  and  the  city.  His  men  had  felt 
the  redoubtable  enemy,  and  ascertained  their  own  untried 
fighting  capacity.  Confidence  was  inspired  by  collision,  much 
diminishing  the  personal  danger  which  to  unexperienced  men 
always  seems  more  terrible  than  to  those  who  know  how  much 
less  it  is  than  it  seems.  The  admirable  judgment  of  General 
Jackson,  no  less  than  his  daring  courage,  efi'ectually  achieved 
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his  plan  of  operations.  Assailing,  instead  of  defending,  and 
p.osailing  in  their  first  position,  astonished,  confounded,  and, 
morally  still  more  than  physici.\lly,  subdued  the  veteran  foe, 
who  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  tiger's  leap  upon 
their  throat.  All  that  foUov.ed,  till  their  bloody  defeat  of  the 
8th  of  January,  was  but  corollary  to  the  problem  solved  by 
that  master-stroke. 

General  Keane's  report  of  it  did  not  pretend  to  claim  a  vic- 
tory, though  affirming  that  his  troops  repulsed  Jackson's 
assault ;  reiterated,  he  owns  ;  checked,  for  a  time,  hut  reneivcd  ; 
persevered  in  Avith  unexampled  ardor  and  intensity.  lie  de- 
clared, in  his  caiefully-couched  letter  of  the  2Gth  of  Decem- 
ber, for  publication,  that  "A  more  oxtvaordinaiy  conflict,  per- 
haps, never  occurred."  "  T!ie  enemy  now  determined  on 
making  a  last  effort,  and,  collecting  the  whole  of  his  force, 
movud  against  the  light  brigade.  At  first  this  drove  in  all  the 
advanced  posts.  But  Colonel  Thornton  Mas  at  han<l,  and, 
moving  forv.-.ird,  app'iHed  the  enemy,  who  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire,  and  did  not  again  dare  to  advance.  It  was  now 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  firiny  ceased  on  both  sides."  Certainly 
the  firing  ceased  when  so  o'derod  by  general  Jackson ;  r.or 
would  he  venture  to  advance  further,  Avhen  the  IJritish  could 
be  reached  in  thoir  hiding-places  by  the  bayonet  only ;  Avhich, 
notwithstanding  his  unquestionable  daring,  it  was  deemed  im- 
prudent to  try  with  raw  troops,  who  had  never  served  together, 
most  of  them  not  at  all,  against  old  sol  liers,  perfected  by 
military  training,  by  several  campaigns,  and  numerous  battles. 
But,  as  confessed  by  the  two  iJiitish  historians,  that  was  a 
dreadful  night ;  when,  after  being  driven  from  the  field,  all 
the  British  did  was  to  liide  in  wet  ditches,  perishing  Avith  cold 
and  hunger,  and  so  alarmed  as  not  to  venture  out  even  the 
next  day.  (ieneral  Keane's  official  estimate  of  his  terrible 
assailants  more  than  doubled  their  number.  "  From  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,"  was  his  report,  on  the  2Gth  of  De- 
cember, to  (jleneral  I'akenham,  "the  enemy's  force  amounted 
to  FIVK  THOUSAND  men,  and  was  commanded  by  ^Iajor-(ieneral 
Jackson."  That  unconscious  homage  to  a  superior  foe  might 
have  furthermore  acknowledged  that,  when  Jackson  drew  off 
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his  men,  eager  to  be  led  to  more  and  closer  conflict,  lie  left 
Colonel  Hinds,  with  the  Mississippi  cavalry  and  some  other 
light  troops,  to  hold  the  ground  from  Avhicli  the  Americans 
drove  the  Britisli,  as  a  demonstration,  and  to  watch  any  of 
their  movements.  l>ut  more  than  five  thousand  excellent 
British  troo;.)s,  disconcerted  and  indeed  dismayed,  attempted 
no  movemeni  whatever  during  that  night  nor  the  next  day 
after  their  reversv-^.  On  the  24th,  the  25th,  and  the  2(Jth  of 
December,  largely  reinforced,  and  completely  reorganized  by 
their  new  commandcr-in-thief.  General  Pakenham,  not  an 
attempt  was  made-  to  disturb  Jackson  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
his  Tennesseans,  and  other  irregular  soldiery,  by  what  British 
history  calls  lUsorderli/,  but  confesses  was  most  effectual,  on- 
slaught, day  and  night  affronted  the  British  camp,  drove  in  their 
piquets,  killed  r.umbers  of  their  men,  fomenting  the  amaze- 
ment and  demoralization  inflicted  on  those  who  expected  little 
resistance,  and  were  assured  of  kind  welcome.  The  war  was 
virtually  ended  that  night,  the  metropolis  of  the  south-west 
rescued,  the  State  of  Louisiana  snatched  from  subjugation. 
But  for  Jackson's  masterly  blow  struck  then,  the  enemy  would 
probably  the  next  morning,  if  not  sooner,  have  assaulted  and 
peradventure  captured  New  Orleans ;  where  Jackson  had  only 
5000  troops  altogether,  most  of  them  raw  militia ;  and  where, 
if  there  were  not  many  traitors,  there  certainly  were  many 
men  of  the  first  respectability,  and  in  the  highest  stations, 
who  openly  deprecated  what  they  pronounced  ruinous  resist- 
ance, and  urged  the  necessity  and  Avisdom  cf  judicious  capitu- 
lation. The  loss  officially  acknowledged  by  the  British  that 
night  was  4  ca^.tnins,  1  lieutenant,  7  Serjeants,  1  drummer,  33 
rank  and  file  —  40  killed;  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  2 
captains,  8  lieutenants,  10  Serjeants,  4  drummers,  141  rank 
and  file  — 107  wounded ;  1  major,  1  lieutenant,  1  ensign,  3 
Serjeants,  58  rank  and  file  —  04  missing;  total,  277.  The 
British  narrative,  before  mentioned,  puts  it  down  as  at  least 
500.  The  American  casualties  were  24  killed,  115  wounded, 
and  74  prisoners  ;  total,  218. 

Jackson  pitched  on  the  l)ank  of  what  was  called  Rodrigucf! 
canal  for  his  ;itation,  f(jur  miles  below  New  Orleans ;  and  fho 
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line  to  l)c  fortified,  for  pre   enting  the  British  marching  in  that 
way  to  the  city.     But  apprehending  their  approach  also  hy  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  moreover  by  Lake  Barataria,  deserters 
and  prisoners  imputing    such  designs  to  them,  his  v'gdanco 
and  energy  Avere  exercised,  therefore,  to  guard,  by  those  he 
sent  for  the  purpose,  several  avenues,  bcsiiles  fortifying  •what 
was  called  his  line,  to  which  his  personal  attention  was  given 
during  four  days,  from  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  he  en- 
camped there,  to  the  28th,  when  the  enemy  made  their  first 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  his  position.     During  those  four 
days  and  nights  he  took  no  rest,  but,  day  and  night,  superin- 
tended the  digging,  trenching,  arming,  and  otherwise  render- 
ing available  that  rude  fortification,  of  which,  as  he  justly  said, 
a  rampart  of  brave  freemen  was,  after  all,  the  best  bulwark. 
Lafitte  was  sent  with  Major  Keynolds  to  fortify  Barataria; 
the  forts  on  the  Mississippi  were  deemed  sufiicient  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  ascending  that  stream  ;  and  Jackson  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  fortification  of  the  avenue  they  chose,  which 
recommended  itself  for  his  selection  by  the  morass  skirting  all 
the  way  from  Baton  Houge  the  strip  of  dry  land  on  which 
New  Orleans  stands,  approaching,  there,  so  near  the  Missis- 
sippi that  there  were  but  about  400  yards  to  be  guarded  across 
from  the  river  to  the  swamp,  and  by  a  deep  canal,  of  which 
the  mud  thrown  upon  the  bank  already  formed  the  beginning 
of  a  rude  glacis. 

The  enemy's  plan  was  to  collect  all  their  forces  where  Ge- 
neral Keanc  landed,  and  thence  assault  New  Orleans.  "With 
undisturbed  command  of  the  lakes,  and  foot-hold  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, they  had  all  they  needed  for  collecting  troops,  muni- 
tions, provisions,  and  whatever  else  they  wanted  from  Peas 
Island,  at  the  plantations  below  the  city.  Their  most  imme- 
diate and  alarming  obstacle,  after  Jackson  withdrew,  was  the 
batteries  afloat,  on  board  the  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  on  the 
river.  During  the  24th  of  December,  all  that  General  Keanc 
endeavored  was  to  avoid  the  fire  from  the  water,  so  fatal  the 
night  before,  and  which  still  annoyed  his  troops  whenever  they 
shewed  themselves.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day, 
Generals  I'akenhaai  and  Gibbs  arrived;  and  all  the  advance 
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corps,  which,  under  General  Xc :  le,  had  been  roiifrhly  liandled, 
if  not  discredited,  was  dissolved  by  General  I'akenham,  the 
troops  altogether  newly  organized  into  two  brigades  or 
columns,  and,  with  another  commander,  better  hopes  were 
inspired.  But  General  Pakenham  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  in  no  measured  terms,  so  loudly  fulmi- 
nated that  they  were  known  to  ev  ry  officer  and  soldier  in  the 
bivouac.  A  wide,  rapid  river  on  one  flank,  an  impassable 
wood  on  the  other,  the  Americans  close  by  in  front,  and  net 
boats  enough  with  the  fleet  to  carry  oS'  inc-third  of  the 
British  forces  at  a  tiue  —  Pakenham  was  disconcerted  at  the 
first  blush  of  things. 

"All  tilings,"  says  the  British  narrative,  "had  turned  out  diametricully 
opposite  lo  what  was  anticipal<;d  ;  an'',  it  appeared  that,  instead  of  a  trifling 
affair,  more  likely  to  fill  our  pjc' -ts  than  to  add  lo  our  renown,  we  had  em- 
barked ill  an  undertaking  wliicli  presented  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted 
without  patience  and  detcrniination.  .  .  .  Being  placed  beyond  the  risk  of 
serious  annoyance  from  the  shipping,  the  whole  army  rfmained  timet  for  the 
night.  ...  Ill  our  guides,  to  whose  rumors  we  had  listened  before  with 
avidity,  no  further  confidence  was  reposed.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  cither 
that  they  had  purposely  deceived  us,  or  that  their  information  was  gathered 
from  a  most  imperlect  source;  thei'  i'.re,  though  they  were  not  exactly 
placed  in  confiiieniont,  they  were  strictly  watciicd,  and  treated  niore  like 
spies  than  de.-<erters.  Instead  of  an  easy  conquest,  we  had  already  met  with, 
vigorous  oppojition;  instead  of  finding  the  inhabitants  ready  and  eager  to 
join  us,  vvc  tbuiul  the  houses  deserted,  the  cattle  and  horses  driven  away, 
and  every  appearance  of  hostility.  .  .  .  After  a  rapid  and  prosperous  voyage, 
Sir  Edward  I'akenham,  with  General  Gibbs  as  iiis  second  in  command,  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  his  troops  brought  into  a  situation  from  which  all  his 
abilities  could  scarcely  expect  to  extricate  them.  Nor  were  the  troops 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  stood. 
Hoping,  theretbre,  every  thing  from  a  change,  they  greeted  their  new 
leader  with  a  hearty  cheer;  wiiile  the  confidonce,  which  past  events  had 
tended  in  some  degree  to  dispel,  returned  once  more  to  the  bosoms  of  all. 
It  was  Ciiiiatmas  day,  and  a  number  of  otHcers,  clubbing  their  little  stock 
of  provisions,  resolved  to  dine  together,  in  memory  of  former  times.  But  at 
so  melancholy  a  Christmas  dinner  I  do  not  recollect  at  any  time  to  have 
been  present.  .  .  .  The  want  of  many  well-known  and  beloved  faces  gave 
us  pain.  .  .  .  Though  far  removed  from  the  river,  we  were  still  within 
caniioii-sliot  of  our  enemy.  Nor  was  she  inactive  in  her  attempts  to  molest. 
Elevating  her  guns  to  a  great  degree,  she  contrived  occasionally  to  strike 
the  wall  of  the  building,  a  barn,  in  which  we  sat.  .  .  .  While  thus  sitting 
at  table,  a  loud  shriek  was  heard,  after  one  of  these  explosions,  and,  on 
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funniny:  nut,  wo  tuimil  Jiat.  n  .-Imt  liiul  taken  clU'ct  in  tlm  liii.iy  of  nn  inifiir- 
tunat(!  Mildicr.  'I'lioiiyli  tiiiily  cut  in  luo,  llic  [Hwr  wrolcli  lived  tijr  nearly 
an  'uinr."' 

To  rcniuvo  tlic  eaiiso  of  siicli  liitidnim'o  and  antiovaiicc,  the 
schooner  Carolina  uiiist  I»o  dostroyed  ;  for  wliich  imrposo  a  bat- 
tcfy  was  ofc'cted,  during  :,lio  night  of  the  2r)th  of  December, 
of  nine  fiold-iiieces,  two  howitzers,  ami  one  mortar,  pbmtcd  on 
the  brink  of  tlie  river  after  (hirk ;  which,  at  dawn  on  the  litJth, 
fired  red-hot  shot  on  the  schooner  —  Captain  lleidcy  having 
moved  her  to  the  other  side.  The  shot  snon  took  ettect  among 
her  ropes ;  the  Ihvnies  burst  fortli ;  tlierc  was  dtinger  of  the 
magazine  exploding,  and  it  became  ..jcessary  for  the  captain 
to  blow  her  up  and  land  with  his  crew.  The  guns  of  the  bat- 
tery were  then  turned  against  the  Louisiana,  whose  commander, 
Lieutenant  Thompson,  by  towing  and  other  means,  managed 
to  get  that  vessel  higher  up  the  stream  and  out  of  danger. 
Ey  the  destruction  of  one  of  those  vessels  and  removal  of  the 
other,  the  way  was  clear  for  (leneral  I'akenham  to  New  Or- 
leans, provided  he  coidd  overcome  (.leneral  Jackson,  to  which 
all  the  enemv's  eflbrts  were  strenuously  directed  duriu";  the 
26th,  :i7th,  and  28th  of  l)eceml)er.  Uoth  parties  were  fully 
aware  that  time  was  a  vital  dement,  of  advantage  to  .lack- 
son  and  <letriment  to  the  enemy.  The  Kentucky  militia  were 
expected  soon,  and  other  reinforcements  were  continually  join- 
ing Jackson,  whose  position  was  every  hour  gaining  additional 
strength,  by  deepening  and  widening  the  ditch  or  canal,  heap- 
ing up  mud  from  it  on  the  bank,  and  fortifying  the  whole. 
The  physical  force  constantly  gained  by  the  Americans  was, 
however,  the  least  of  their  melioration.  Successful  battle, 
while  it  increased  their  numerical,  quadrupled  their  moral 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  surprise,  disappointment,  and  dis- 
comfiture, diminished,  still  more  morally  than  physically,  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  of  whose  apprehensions  of  their  bold, 
wily,  and  terrible  adversaries,  their  own  histories  tell,  what 
from  any  American  narrator  would  be  quite  incredible  impu- 
tation on  renowned,  veteran  liritish  troops. 

Jackson  had  the  levees  or  river-1)anks  between  him  and  the 
British  cut,  so  as  to  let  in  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  and 
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overflow  the  jrrouiul.  By  his  order,  General  JTorr^iin  d'nl  the 
same  tiling  below  and  near  the  enemy,  vho  would  thus  bo  con- 
fined, by  water  two  or  three  feet  deep,  to  an  island,  artificially 
formed,  for  their  only  foothold.  That  hydrocele  of  their  posi- 
tion niij;hl  have  prevented  their  attackiuf:;  either  Jackson's  camp 
or  the  city,  with  any  effect,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  their 
shipping,  but  for  the  river  falling,  instead  of  rising,  soon  after 
its  ruptures  were  effected.  By  that  contravention,  his  purpose 
was  not  only  frustrated,  but  the  plan  and  operations  of  the 
enemy  much  facilitated.  The  waters  let  into  tho  fields,  with- 
out flooding  them,  filled  the  creeks,  rendered  them  more  navi- 
gable, and  enabled  the  seamen,  by  boats,  to  transport  artillery 
and  other  necessary  supplies  from  the  lake  to  the  encampment. 
In  that  arduous  service  they  wore  incessantly  employed  during 
the  2Gth  and  27th  ;  and,  as  the  oflicial  despatches  of  their 
commanding  ofiiccrs  attest,  labored  day  and  night,  with  an 
assiduity  and  cheerful  toil  seldom  exceeded.  A  battery  having 
been  erected  by  night,  to  protect  them  from  the  Louisiana, 
should  that  vessel  attack  the  camp,  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  December,  the  whole  army,  probably  nine  thousand 
strong,  in  two  columns,  —  that  on  the  swamp  side  commanded 
by  (ieneral  Gibbs,  and  that  resting  on  the  river  led  by  Gene- 
ral Keanc  —  moved  forwanl,  for  the  first  time,  to  attack  .Jack- 
son, and  underwent  their  second  defeat.  How  he  prepared 
them  for  it,  by  continual  torments  and  terrors,  one  of  their 
historians,  among  the  sufferers,  thus  informs  us  :  — 

"  All  tills  wiiti  done  quietly  erioiiijh,  nor  was  there  any  cause  ot*  uhirm  till 
after  suiisot;  but,  I'roni  tliat  tiiiio  till  towards  dawn,  we  were  kept  in  a  con- 
stant stale  ot'anxiety  and  ajriiution.  Sending  down  small  bodies  of  nllemen, 
tlie  American  general  lianissed  our  iiicjuets,  killed  and  wouiideil  a  few  of 
llio  sentinels,  and  prevented  the  main  body  from  obtaining  any  sound  or 
refreshing  sleep.  Scarcely  had  the  troops  lain  down,  when  they  were 
aroused  by  a  sharp  hring  ot  the  outposts,  wiiicli  lasted  only  till  they  were 
in  order,  and  then  ceased.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  dispersed,  and  had  once 
more  addressed  themselves  to  repose,  the  same  cause  of  alarm  rcturiu'd,  and 
they  were  again  called  In  their  ranks.  Thus  was  the  entire  night  spent  in 
watching,  or  at  least  in  broken  and  disturbed  slumbers,  tiian  which  notiiing 
is  more  trying  both  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  an  army.  Witii  the  liipiets, 
again,  it  tiircd  even  worse.  For  the  outposts  of  an  army  to  sle<>p  is  consi- 
dered at  all  times  a  thing  impossible;  but,  in  modern  and  civilized  warfare, 
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they  nrp  novcrlliclrsis  lookrd  ii|khi  in  some  (iofrn'o  ns  pncrril.  Tims,  while 
tvM)  lOiiropciin  (irinif!)  nMiiuiii  iimctivcly  tliciiiy  each  oIIkt,  the  (»iii posts  of 
iieitlior  art-  iiioh'stcil,  iiiUess  a  (hrect  uttacii  on  tlio  main  Ixxly  be  intenilod ; 
nay,  so  tiir  is  tins  tiicil  {,'oo<i  undrrstniuiing  cnrrii'd,  tlial  I  iiiivo  inysolf  he- 
iicld  French  nnd  I'lnjjiisii  sentinel.-  not  more  than  twenty  yards  apart.  Unl 
the  Americans  entertained  no  such  chivalric  notions.  An  enemy  was  to 
them  un  enemy,  whether  nionc  or  in  the  midst  of  live  thousaii''  i:omi)anions; 
nnd  they  theretlire  counted  the  (1<  iith  of  every  individual  as  so  mueii  taken 
from  the  strenfjth  of  the  whole.  In  point  of  fact,  they  no  doubt  reasoned 
correctly,  but,  to  us  at  least,  it  appeared  an  unpenerous  return  to  barbarity. 
Whenever  they  could  approach  unporccived  within  ])roper  distance  of  our 
watchrtres,  six  or  eight  rillemen  would  lire  amongst  the  party  that  sut  round 
them,  while  one  or  two,  stealing  as  close  to  each  sentinel  as  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety  would  permit,  acted  the  jjart  of  assassins,  rather  than  of 
soldiers,  and  attempted  to  murder  them  in  cold  blood.  For  the  otiicers,  like- 
wise, when  going  their  rounds,  ihey  constantly  lay  in  wait;  nnd  thus,  by  a 
continued  dropping  (ire,  they  not  oidy  wounded  some  of  those  against  whom 
their  aim  was  directed,  but  occasioned  considerable  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
throughout  the  whole  line." 

Iiiliiiliitants  of  Tennessee,  at  that  time,  before  other  Stains 
west  of  it  prevented  their  being  frontier  settlers  or  borderers, 
were  used  to  continual  conflict  with  the  Indians,  whom,  by 
force  of  arms,  they  dispossessed  of  tlieir  lands.  Individual, 
subtle,  and  sanguinary  petty  warfare  became  tlieir  })as>i()n, 
like  hunting.  Chase  of  Indians,  instead  of  wild  boasts,  was 
part  of  their  livelihood,  much  of  their  pleasure,  and  still  more 
of  their  glorification.  In  Jackson's  lines  there  were  always 
numbers  of  these  Dlrtij  Shirts,  as  the  English  called  them, 
ready  to  hunt  Englkhmen,  singly,  as  well  as  in  military  corps, 
armed  with  rifles,  and  as  eager  for  shooting  them,  as  English 
gentlemen,  privileged  to  shoot  game,  are  every  year  to  fill  their 
public  prints  with  accounts  of  their  exploits  in  the  destruction 
of  deer,  foxes,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  Much  of  the  Bri- 
tish torment  and  American  achievement  before  New  Orleans 
proceeded  from  that  frontier  habitude  of  hunting  and  destroy- 
ing men  instead  of  other  animals.  Among  other  stories  of 
these  mostly  nocturnal  hunting  parties,  it  was  related  of  an 
eld  Tennessee  rifleman  that,  stealing  along  through  ditches 
and  underwood  till  he  got  near  an  Plnglish  sentinel,  he  shot 
and  stripped  him  of  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  which  the 
assassin,  as  he  would  be  called  by  English  military  morals. 
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laid  down  where  lie  could  find  them  ;  and,  quietly  waitin;^  in 
his  covert  till  another  sentinel  was  pouted  in  place  of  the  dead 
one,  thou  in  like  maiijicr  killed  and  stripped  him,  and  laid  his 
e((uipmont.s  where  he  had  dejiosited  the  other  captures.  A 
tliird  sontin(d  was  shot  in  the  same  way;  and,  after  waiting;  a 
good  while,  without  another  sentinel's  being  posted,  the  Ten- 
nossee  riilenian  returrie(l  to  his  couirades,  with  the  spuils  of 
his  three  victims  and  the  pride  of  a  successful  hunt.  'I'lio 
prince  regent.  Lord  Castlcreagh,  and  Admiral  Tochrane,  hy 
whom  ofiicial  notice  was  given  to  our  government  of  barbarous 
hostilities,  no  doubt,  condemned  such  individual  atrocities  as 
inhuman,  liike  the  more  atrocious  enormities  they  proclaimed, 
it  is  to  l)c  hoped  that  neither  may  prove  useless  in  deterring 
kindred  nations  from  renewal  of  savage  warfare. 

"Ilttviiif,',"  tlio  British  Niirriitivc  ndds,  "continucil  this  dotostiiblo  system 
of  wartliro  till  towards  inorninij,  llioy  retired,  iind  left  us  iit  rest.  Hut,  as 
poon  as  day  boirun  to  break,  our  picjuuts  were  called  in,  aiul  tlio  troops 
formed  in  order  of  attack." 

Having  thus,  by  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  IVitish  suffer- 
ers, sliown  how  Jackson  by  night  unmanned  hi;,  assailants  for 
battle  next  day,  aiuither,  the  Subaltern,  tolls  with  what  alarm, 
hesitation,  and  perplexing  timidity  tlie  invaders  made  their  first 
essay  on  Jackson's  entrenchments,  and  gave  his  troops  their 
second  lessoti  in  the  art,  becoming  easy,  of  defeating  onoinies 
superior  in  numbers,  science,  ex[)erience,  and  all  the  oloments 
of  war,  btit  courage  and  familiarity  with  fire-arms  and  wilder- 
nesses. Carroll's  Tennessee  militia,  Coflec's  riflemen,  the  Ca- 
rolina's ofiicors  and  crow,  and  the  Haratarians  at  several  bat- 
teries, wore,  on  the  -8th,  in  position;  excellent  cannoneers, 
as  well  as  viilemen ;  and  Morgan,  with  most  of  his  men,  with- 
drawn from  Knglish  'furn,  were  stationed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  a  battery,  opposite  the  Uritish  encampment. 

"It  was  not,"  says  tlic  Subaltern,  "the  custom  of  Americans,  you  must 
know,  to  protect  the  front  of  the  army,  either  by  day  or  niirht,  by  a  reijidar 
chain  of  outposts.  Every  morning'',  indeed,  as  soon  as  it  was  Ijirht,  a  corps 
of  some  live  or  si.\  himdred  mo(nited  ritlenu>n  came  down,  which,  spread- 
ing tiiemsolves  over  the  plain,  wntclied  our  movements  in  a  very  irreijular 
and  un.soldiorlike  manner.     'J'ho  liead-(iuarters  of  tills  corps  invariably  csta- 
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Iili.xlu'il  ilM  II'  ill  ;i  liiiii.<(',  ili>l;int  iilMiiit  li)ii:x  riiiiJ-ki't-j-lnH  rnmi  niir  cciitrirs 
mill  fliiM'  111  llir  iiiMiii  iii;i(l.  siliiUl,  111!'  rest  wiiikIitimI  hcri'  iiiiil  tlnrr,  lis  iii> 
cliiiMtinii  iir  ciipruc  Mciiiril  idilirrci.  IJf^iiliirly  a.i  niL'lit  clusfil  in  iii^iiii, 
tlii'st!  iiiiiiiiili'il  iiii'ii  u  itlnlrrw,  iiiiit  tlii'ti  lii'^nin  that  system  of  irriliitidii,  in 
wliii'li  (■nii'ial  .^'l('k^(ltl  ii|i|ii'iiri'il  In  tako  niiicli  (l(!lif,'lit,  uiiil  wliicli,  uitliniit 
in  any  essential  deifrcM!  mtlnencin!,'  tlio  issm^s  of  tin;  caniiiaii,'!!,  seined  to 
harass  ami  annoy  oiir  lro(i|w  severely.  Why  nu  alteiii|il  svim  made  uii  our 
part,  tliirin;^  either  of  the  days  aliovo  mentioned,  to  drivn  back  tliene  strnp- 
glers,  and  to  oiilaiii  a  view  of  llio  eiK'iny'.s  position,  I  know  not.  All  that  1 
do  know  is,  that  nolhin^'of  tin;  kind  was  thniiK|,t  of;  and  that,  even  on  tho 
UTtli,  wIk.'II  the  whole  army  wan  put  in  motion,  our  pr()j,'ress  was  t()r  awhile 
(IS  slow,  uiul  ns  circnnispect,  ns  if  a  thousand  andiiit'Ciides  had  liei.'ii  oti  nil 
hiiles  of  IIS,  The  rij;lit  eoliimn,  for  example,  which  skirted  the  wood,  atler 
inoviiiL,'  llirward  alioiit  three  or  Hmr  limidred  jiaces,  was  commanded  to  halt. 
The  house  which  it  ai»i)eared  tho  enemy  usually  occiipieil,  had  not  been 
c.vaniined,  and  it  had  not  been  deemed  prudent  to  pass  it  by  withoiit  exami- 
nation. Instead,  howcvisr,  of  leaviiiif  this  to  be  I'llected  by  tin;  liirlit  troops, 
a  couple  of  i)icccs  of  cnnnon  were  ordered  to  tho  front,  and  IIk;  •  mply  man- 
sion had  the  honor  of  b(;in!jf  several  times  jiertbrated  with  round  -hot.  'I'his 
bciii;.';  done,  and  no  troops  seen  to  evacuate  it,  tin;  columns  airain  pressed 
forward.  The  day  was  clear  and  brifrht;  there  was  just  enonj.'-h  of  frost  in 
the  air  to  be  aijreeable,  and  we  were  all  in  the  hiirhest  spirits.  On  we  went, 
thcrctore,  tor  about  three  miles,  without  any  halt  or  hiridrance,  either  from 
mnn  or  inanimate  nature,  cominir  in  our  way.  Hut,  all  at  once,  u  spectacle 
was  presented  to  ns,  such  indeed  ns  wo  oiijrht  to  have  looked  (iir,  but  such 
as  manitestly  took  our  leaders  by  serprise.  The  enemy's  army  became 
visible.  It  was  |)osted  about  liirly  yards  in  rear  of  a  canal,  atid  (Mnered, 
thonirh  inot^t  imijerfectly,  by  an  imlinished  breastwork.  The  outlines  of  seve- 
ral batteries  had  been  traceil,  a  ditch  was  marked  out  and  partly  beiriin  — 
in  a  word,  the  rudiments  of  an  inlrenclied  position  were  bi'tbre  us.  We, 
who  were  on  the  right,  fell  neither  astonishment  nor  rejrrct  at  the  prospect. 
We  saw  that  tho  works  were  contemjjtible,  and  w<;  made  no  doubt  of  carry- 
ing' them  as  soon  as  wo  should  fairly  attempt  it,  —  above  all,  we  met  with 
no  interruption  to  our  progress.  But  the  case  was  otherwise  on  tho  left. 
The  hi;ad  of  that  column  had  no  sooner  arrived  within  ranjre  of  the  lines 
than  a  tremendous  ciinnonade,  not  only  from  the  fruns  in  position,  but  fronj 
the  ship  and  a  llotilla  of  armed  boats,  opened  ui)on  it.  We  could  perceive, 
plaitdy  cnoutfli,  that  the  fire  was  not  harmless;  for  the  colinnn  instantly  de- 
ployed into  lines  of  battalions,  and  the  lines,  atler  pushinir  forward  sonic  lit- 
tle way,  halted,  and  lay  down.  On  our  side,  however,  an  o|)])osite  course 
was  imrsued.  Thouffh  the  column  paused,  for  what  purpose  i.s,  I  confess,  a 
mystery  to  me,  our  skirmishers  dashed  in  increased  forc(>  into  the  wood,  and 
became  immediately  eni^-.'ijjed  with  a  body  of  rillemen,  who  were  posted 
there  lor  the  jiurpose  of  coveriuu:  the  ri<rlil  of  the  enemy's  centre.  For  an 
instant,  the  liriiiir  was  tolerably  sharp;  but  we  drove  iheiu  before  us  in  gal- 
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Idiif  ftyli',  (  ,iii  IiikI  |i(MiPtriit('(l  us  I'nr  iih  tlirir  oiilcr  (Ictirirc,-',  wlit-n  nn  urdi-r 
urrivnl  ilni  wi;  hliniiM  prmirod  no  tiirtlnT.  \\'liil,-t  I  livi',  I  >li.ill  iifviT 
cunen  to  rt-uTft  tliiit  siicli  an  orrlcr  wnn  iiiHin«l.  Contrary  to  iill  expectiilioii, 
\VL'  tiiui  *  llio  lioir  williiii  the  cyprofs  wood  pcrtl'ctly  piissalili';  whilst  Ihi; 
cnlrcnclinirnts,  which  it  lichovcd  iis  to  curry,  ("on^islcd  then  ol'iiolliiiiLf  nmri! 
thiin  II  ti'w  ahattis,  with  a  hisv  inoiiiid  of  earth  tlirovvn  np  in  tho  ri'iir.  One 
Hpiriti'd  dart,  siu^h  as  wo  wcri"  pn-paiiML,'  to  make,  nnist  huvo  cariii'd  us 
throii^rh  thi'Mi.  l{iit  our  iinhir  was  rt'pri'ssrd  ;  ui;  wen;  even  directed  to  liill 
back,  and  wo  H|)ont  t'lill  four  honrn  Ntiunnnjr  or  sittiiiir  idly  niider  cover  ot'tlic 
trees,  nnil  listenhiij  to  the  sound  of  the  eneiiiy's  jriins,  wliich  phiyed  inces- 
santly upon  our  comrades.  To  cotnphte  the  hiisiiK.'ns,  wo  were  inrorined, 
about  throe  o'chick  in  tho  aflortioon,  thiil  the  iiiaiii  b<Kly  wqh  rotirinff,  niul,  a 
littlo  hollire  dark,  wo  followed  tho  example.  Thus,  without  so  tnnch  as  one 
etliirt  to  tiirci;  thmuyh  them,  was  a  Hntish  army  lialllt;d  and  repulsed  iiy  a 
lionio  ol'  raw  niililiiimen,  ranij-ed  in  Imo  heliind  a  tnnd-wall,  which  could 
hardly  hiivi*  protected  them  from  musketry,  far  less  from  roimdshot.  'I'liero 
was  not  a  man  nmoii!f  ns  who  tiiilod  to  experience  both  sliaino  and  iiidijr'; 
tion,  when  ho  tinind  himself  relreatini,'  belbre  a  torco  for  which  he  enter- 
tained the  most  soverei^jii  contoinpt. 

"  I  have  s:iid,  or  I  oii^ht  to  havo  said,  that  the  rctroirrado  movement,  of 
which  I  am  now  speakiiiir,  was  conducted  in  tho  most  disorilerly  manner. 
']'()  save  the  men  as  iiiiich  as  jtossihle  t'rom  the  cannoniido,  which  still  con- 
tinued, \\\i\  diHereut  rei^'imenls  were  directed  to  break  otV  in  files  and  mnall 
parties  trom  the  ri;ilit.  'I'liis  was  done,  and  to  the  Ami;ricans  it  (lonbtless 
conveyed  the  idea  that  we.  were  not  retirintf,  but  flyinjj,  for  they  rent  the  air 
with  shouts,  ami  plied  us  mure  and  more  briskly  with  fjrapo,  round.shot,  and 
.shells.  It  was  imj)ii;!sible  that  so  many  missiles  could  bo  thrown  without 
cansinj:  some  loss.  About  thirty  men  out  of  onr  column  fell,  and  at  least  as 
n\any  out  ot"  the  other.  One  unfortunate  t'ellow,  who  was  walkinjf  before 
mo,  received  a  nino-pound  shot  on  tho  knapsack,  and  it  literally  dashed  liim 
to  pieces.  ISiil  we  were,  on  tho  whole,  f()rtunato  to  escape  so  well,  more 
fortunate  jierhaps  than  our  want  of  resolution  deserved." 

When  Jiicksoii  surprised  and  worsted  the  Rriti'ia  in  their 
first  ])o.siti(>ii,  tlio  ni<^ht  of  the  2-'?d,  txnd  defeated  thei..  .. 'ten 
they  attacked  liiin  in  his  first  position  by  day,  the  28tii,  — on 
botli  occasions,  tlic  navy  performed  conspicuous  service,  and 
afterwards,  at  all  times,  batteries  of  ships'  cannru,  mounted 
ashore,  were  ntanned  by  seamen  and  superintended  by  naval 
olficcrs.  The  crew  of  the  Louisiana  was  composed  of  people 
of  all  nations,  except  English,  most  of  them  picked  up,  some 
impressed,  in  the  streets  of  Now  Orleans  not  a  fortniglit  before 
the  action  in  which  their  discipline  and  gunnery  were  a<lmira- 
ble.    Two-thirds  of  them  could  not  understand  what  Lieutenant 
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Thompson,  their  handsome  and  gallant  first-officer,  said,  who, 
nevortlicloss,  had  bronglit  them  to  excellent  aptitude.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  British  army  advancing,  the  Louisiana  was 
Avavped  round,  so  as  to  bring  her  broadside  to  bear  on  them, 
and,  for  seven  hours,  she  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade,  firing 
eight  hundred  shot,  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  men, 
and  driving  the  rest  at  last  to  seek  refuge  in  the  distant  fields, 
out  of  reach  of  her  guns.  Red-hot  shot  were  continually  fired 
at  her,  but  without  effect.  Only  one  of  her  men  was  slightly 
hurt.  Marine  batteries  ashore,  managed  by  the  naval  Lieute- 
nants Norris  and  Crawley,  and  Captain  Dominique,  with  a 
party  of  his  Baratarian  seamen,  at  another  battery,  all  skilful 
cannoneers,  did  great  execution.  •  The  British  columns  ad- 
vanced with  the  imposing  regularity  of  veteran  cohorts,  march- 
ing with  pride  to  battle,  though  not  quite  confident  of  victory. 
Their  artillery,  musketry,  and  rockets,  made  a  terrific  fire  ;  but 
the  experience  of  the  2'3d  enabled  the  American  raw  troops 
to  defy  such  redoubtable  parade  of  battle,  and  they  stood 
cheerfully  and  firmly  to  their  guns,  retorting  with  greater 
destruction  from  their  cannon  and  rillcs.  While  their  casual- 
ties, like  those  of  the  8th  of  January,  were  extremely  small, 
only  seven  killed  and  ten  Avounded,  the  British,  more  exposed, 
were  believed  to  have  lost  many  mure,  killed  or  wounded,  be- 
fore they  gave  up  the  contest  in  disorderly  retreat. 

The  defence  of  Louisiana  and  rescue  of  New  Orleans  will 
not  be  appreciated  as  they  shoidd  be,  or  well  understood, 
without  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  difficulties  General 
Jackson  had  to  contend  with  in  the  State,  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  legislative  assembly.  Enemies  beliind,  which  nearly  every 
commander  must  ccmtrol,  arc  often  more  dangerous  than  those 
to  be  repulsed  from  without.  According  to  Voltaire,  scarcely 
any  thing  great  has  ever  been  done,  but  by  the  genius  and 
firmness  of  some  one  man  struggling  against  the  prejudices  of 
a  community.  Certainly,  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which 
put  the  multifarious  population  of  that  unfortified  place  on 
Jackson's  responsibility  to  defend,  a  single  will  was  the  method 
of  safety.  Among  the  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of 
the  State,  all  such  as  were  patriotic,   there  was  a  unanimous 
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desire  thtit  the  general  should  establish  -^^artial  law.  Mr. 
Maunsol  White,  a  merchant,  Avho  commanded  a  company  of 
volunteers  in  Major  Plauche's  battalion,  testified  that  tlie 
fearful  reports,  before  and  after  Jackson's  arrival,  of  servile 
insurrection,  as  ■well  as  disaffection,  induced  all  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  safety  of  the  State  to  desire  that  the  general 
shouhl  have  full  power  to  call  all  the  citizens  indiscriminately 
into  action,  and,  in  order  so  to  do,  martial  law  was  strongly 
recommended.  Before  the  17th  of  December,  therefore,  the 
officers  of  the  city  volunteer-battalion  went  to  the  general's 
head-quarters,  and  there,  together  with  a  number  of  others  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitUnts,  including  the  United  States 
judge.  Hall,  on  deliberation,  unanimously  recommended  mar- 
tial law.  Several,  if  not  all,  of  the  judges,  local,  state,  and 
federal,  declared,  immediately  afterwards,  that  the  State  was 
saved  by  its  declaration.  ]>eforo  Jackson's  arrival,  Governor 
Claiborne  had  despatched  confidential  agents  through  the 
State,  warning  the  civil  authorities  against  the  IJritish  at- 
tempts to  enlist  and  arm  the  slaves,  whose  insurrection  was 
dreaded ;  and  the  governor  warmly  approved  the  declaration 
of  martial  law.  Under  a  firm  conviction  that  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  power  would  bo  insufficient  for  the  crisis,  a  patriotic 
obligation  to  the  country,  and  a  religious  sense  of  duty,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable  ajid  intelligent  inhabitants, 
Jackson  therefore  superseded  civil  by  martial  law,  which,  in 
one  word,  Avas  but  the  substitution  of  his  will  for  all  other  law. 
But  constitutional  forms  were  suspended  for  a  moment  in  order 
to  prevent  their  destruction  for  ever.  Personal  freedom  was 
incompatible  with  the  necessity  that  every  citizen  should  serve 
as  a  soldier.  Private  property  belonged  to  the  occasions  of 
public  security.  Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech  were 
much  more  dangerous  than  their  temporary  suppression,  in 
such  a  crisis,  when  the  ordinary  rights  and  enjoyments  of 
peace  Avere  unavoidably  postponed  to  the  exigencies  of  war, 
and  withheld  from  freemen  for  that  crisis  lest  they  should  be 
altogether  lost.  Governor  Claiborne's  patriotism  and  good 
sense  indicated  obedience  to  Gcnerajj  Jackson  as  his  duty. 
And  the  Legislature,  though  they  refused  to  adjourn  when 
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tlio  ^'ivcinov  iiraod  it,  would  have  best  executed  tlieir  trust 
for  the  people  by  cordial  and  energetic  support  of  the  com- 
niander-iii-cliief.  Though  animated  for  the  most  part  by  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  good  ■will,  yet  there  were  panic-struck  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Their  inaction,  unpardonable  parsi- 
mony, and  several  of  their  public  proceedings,  justly  excited 
suspicion  of  their  loyalty.  In  the  language  of  the  governor's 
answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  8d  of  January,  1S1 "),  "  it  Avas 
apparent  that  suspicions  highly  injurious  to  the  Legislature 
had  gone  forth."  Sebastian  Iliriart,  who  vacated  his  seat  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  to  enrol  himself  a  volunteer-private 
in  Planch(;'s  battalion  and  take  'part  in  the  battle  of  the  23d 
of  December,  was  invited,  as  he  declared,  by  Jean  Bhinque,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  2()th  of  that 
month,  to  a  private  meeting  of  seven  or  eight  members  of  the 
Legislature,  in  a  room  at  the  Statehouse,  that  evening,  at 
which  Colonel  Alexander  Declouet,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  militin,  was  present.  The  topics  were  the  arrival  of 
the  l)ritish,  the  combat  of  the  23d,  and,  more  particularly, 
Gcnoviil  Jackson's  determination  to  make  desperate  battle, 
even  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  if  necessary.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Itepresentatives,  ]\Ligloire  l^ichard,  Avho  was  one 
of  that  darker  than  crepuscular  and  inexcusable  meeting,  lield 
language  extremely  derogatory  to  his  station  ;  saying,  that 
Jackson's  commission  as  commander  was  a  misfortune  to  them, 
for  he  seemed  no  better  than  a  desperado,  resolved  to  make 
v  ar  like  a  savage,  and  bring  destruction  by  fire  and  sword  on 
the  city  and  neighboring  plantations,  one  of  which  was  the 
speaker's  residence.  Suspicions  of  such  legislators  cannot  be 
deemed  unfounded  or  unjust.  American  legishitors,  empow- 
ere<l,  are  apt  to  e-aggerate  their  right,  to  condemn,  approve, 
and  control  the  executive  branch  of  government.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana,  which  did  little  for  military  operations, 
inclined  to  direct  them,  and  caused  untimely  conflict  between 
them  and  the  commanding  general.  Naturnlly  high-toned, 
Jackson,  inflexibly  honest  and  patriotic,  Avas  probably  some- 
times overbearing:  ai|^  his  success  on  the  2-')d  of  December 
diJ  not  tend  to  lower  his  tone  or  his  confidence. 
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Tliree  days  l)ofove  the  British  hvnded,  but  when  their  nnlra- 
po(k'd  approach  by  the  hilces,  after  the  capture  of  tlie  i^'un- 
boaty,  liad  been  ollicially  auuouuced  by  the  governor  to  the 
Legislature,  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  lioprcsontative-i,  on 
the  i'Otii  of  December,  asked  for  and  obtained  leave  (»f  ah.-eiice, 
"until  after  to-morrow,"  is  tbe  Journal.  During  the  iuelioatc 
sessions  of  the  House  for  several  davs  after  that  morrow,  on 
the  22(1,  as  well  as  tlie  21st,  the  2;5d,  the  24th,  the  2r>tli,  and 
the  2(Itli,  the  sjieaker  did  not  attend.  The  sessions  were  hardly 
nominal  —  f(jr  a  week,  there  was  rai'ely  a  quorinn  in  either 
hotise.  On  the  27th,  the  speaker's  return  is  thus  journalized: 
"The  lion,  speaker  made  his  aj>j)C(ir<ince  and  resunicd  the 
chair."  While  he  was  gone,  a  dragoon  vidette,  James  ]\[. 
Bradford,  whose  beat  or  range  on  horseback  was  below  the 
city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  reported  to  (Jeneral 
Jackson  that  one  morning,  about  daylights,  cautiously  a])- 
proaching  the  enemy's  line:  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  the  fog 
being  very  dense  at  the  time,  he  met  the  speaker,  apparently 
coming  from  the  enemy's  camp,  who,  after  saluting  Mr.  lirad- 
foi'd.  seemingly  ii.  haste,  entered  ii  small  skiff  or  canoe,  put 
out  into  the  river,  and  soon  disappeared.  The  speaker's  plan- 
tation was  below  ^'illcre's,  near  the  place  where  then  seen  ; 
and  he  might  have  been  going  fi'om  his  own  residence  to  New 
Orleans  when  the  vidette  discovered  him,  as  Mr.  Bradford  con- 
ceived, under  suspicious  circiunstanecs. 

After  having  at  the  night-meeting  of  the  few  members  of 
the  Legislature,  on  the  2(ltli  of  December,  heard  the  speaker's 
denunciation  of  (Jeneral  Jackson  for  the  Roman  virtue  that 
slioidd  have  '.ommended  him  to  the  speaker's  regard.  Colonel 
Declouet,  next  day,  lodging  at  the  speaker's  plantation,  with- 
out implicating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exonerating  hiin,  as  the 
speaker  declared,  from  all  blame  and  suspicion,  nevertheless 
complained  to  him  that  the  Legislature,  in  whom  he  had  no 
confidence,  continued  in  session,  without  reason,  contrary  to 
the  governor's  -wish,  full  of  intriguers,  who  would  seize  all 
authority  or  see  the  country  overthrown.  The  speaker,  in 
reply,  charged  Declouet  with  ]ironeness  to  suspicion,  Jdid  said 
that,  though  the  session  of  the  Legislature  was  prejudicial  to 
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his  private  fiirairs,  yet  he  defended  it  as  right,  because  they 
were  the  people's  sentinels,  in  a  crisis,  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  circumstances  and  calamities  of  war  rendered  necessary. 
Richard  and  Dcclouet  appear  to  have  both  been  men  of  good 
character :  but  the  striking  difference  between  them  Avas,  that 
whereas  the  colonel  served  ^.dlantly  in  all  the  battles  and 
exposures,  the  speaker  ab^  jn"-  d  himself  from  all.  Major 
Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson  al'  vs  at  four  members  of  the  Legis- 
ture  the  honor  of  bearing  arms  against  the  enemy;  whose 
names,  if  so,  deserve  the  more  laudable  mention.  They  were 
Garrigues  Flanjeac  and  Sebastian  Iliriart,  of  the  Senate,  and 
Thomas  Bradford,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom 
Eaton  adds  one  he  calls  Eziel.  The  Journal  of  noitiier  house 
contains  that  name,  which  may  be  a  mistake  for  Achille. 
The  Journal  also  mentions  Mr.  Harper  as  going  to  the  lines 
with  his  gun :  and,  probably,  other  members  served  in  the 
field.  Still,  the  few  who  appear  to  have  done  so,  confirming 
the  governor's  official  accounts  to  General  Jackson  of  the  dis- 
loyalty or  inertness  of  much  of  the  population,  tended  to  im- 
press Jackson  with  djubts  of  their  representatives  as  well  as 
of  the  community. 

Quarter-master  Peddie.  of  the  British  troops,  soon  afrcr 
peace  partly  withdrew  the  veil  of  belligerent  secrecy,  told 
Charles  K.  Rlanchard,  as  he  informed  General  Jackson,  that 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  British  forces  were  daily  in  the 
receipt  of  every  information,  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
required  in  their  operations ;  that  they  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted Avith  ^■he  situation  of  every  part  of  our  forces,  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  posted,  the  number,  strength, 
and  position  of  our  fortifications.  lie  described  the  battery 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  offered  Mr.  Blanchard 
a  plan  of  the  works :  stating  that  the  information  was  received 
from  seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from 
whom  he  could  ■xt,  any  hour  procure  any  information  necessary 
to  promote  Jus  majesty's  interest.  Hortai'-c  Andry,  being 
sent  from  his  father's  plantation,  directly  opposite  the  British' 
camp,  on  the  7th  of  January,  IHlo,  to  ascertain  the  fate  ol 
three  or  four  companies  of  militia,  was  taken  prisoner,  on  the 
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8tli  of  Jiinuiiry ;  iuul,  Avliilo  as  siicli  in  confinement,  rmw,  lif 
sail],  a  market  est;ibli!>he(I  in  the  British  camp,  by  citizens  of 
Louisiana  and  others,  as  well  supplied  as  the  market  of  New 
Orleans. 

Under  such  circumstances,  not  to  ho  armed  -with  suspicion 
would  have  been  imbecile.  Between  the  28d  and  2(Sth  of 
December,  according  to  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson,  Major  Dut- 
ler,  who  still  remained  at  his  post  in  the  city,  was  applied  to 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Fulwar  Skipwith,  to  ascertain 
the  commanding  general's  views,  providcil  he  should  be  driven 
from  his  line  of  encampment  and  compelled  to  retreat  through 
the  city:  would  ho.  in  that  event,  destroy  it?  Major  Butler 
asking  why  Mr.  k-^kipwith  inquired,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
rumored  and  believed  that,  if  driven  from  his  position  and 
made  to  retreat  lhrouo;li  the  citv.  General  Jackson  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  lay  it  in  ruins  ;  and  the  liCgislature,  ]\Ir. 
Skipwith  said,  desired  information  on  the  subject,  in  order,  if 
such  were  his  intentions,  that  they  might,  by  offering  terms  of 
capitulation  to  the  enemy,  avert  so  serious  a  calamity.  Be- 
fore that  unwarrantable  inquiry  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  Eaton  furthermore  states,  doubtless  on  Jackson's  au- 
thority, that  a  sjjecial  commitice  of  the  Legislature  called  on 
him,  to  know  what  his  course  would  bo,  should  necessity  com- 
pel him  to  leave  his  position.  The  appointment  of  no  such 
committee  appears  by  the  Journal  of  either  house ;  if  any 
nieud)ers  of  the  Legislature  made  the  inejuiry,  they  did  it 
as  individual  members.  There  is  nothing,  by  their  recordo, 
to  reproach  tlie  Legislature,  or  any  ;raihorized  emanation  of 
it,  for  such  impertinent  aberration  from  their  sphere,  though 
affrighted.,  or  disaffected,  or,  possibly,  traitorous  individual 
members  might  have  so  demeaned  themselves. 

The  Sneaker  of  the  Senate,  Fulwar  Skipwith,  was  a  Vir 
ginia  gentleman,  of  respectable  family  and  position,  selected, 
ns  gentlemen  of  education  and  respectability  mostly  were  by 
President  Jefferson,  for  official  station.  After  being,  by  his 
appointment,  some  time  American  Consul  at  Paris,  and  mar- 
rying there  a  French  wife,  i\Ir.  Skipwith  settled  in  Louisiana, 
and  represented  East  Baton  Bouge  in  the  Senate  of  that 
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Iftate.  But  it  vas  no  part  of  liis  duty  or  right  as  senator  to 
interrogate  tlie  military  cliici'tain,  still  less  his  inferior  ollieer, 
and  in  a  tone  of  authority  inciuirc  ■what  were  the  general's 
military  plans  or  ii.'jiitions.  Enton's  Life  of  him  gives  Jack- 
son's answer  to  the  supposed  committee  of  the  Legislatui<:, 
stern,  oracular,  and  mystified;  ho  would  cut  the  hair  fr  fia 
his  head,  he  said,  if  he  thouglit  it  knew  what  he  would  df>, 
"You  may  return,  iuul  tell  your  honor&l'lc  hody  tli;it,  if  i!u> 
fate  of  war  drives  me  from  m)  lines  to  the  city,  the  T.egisla 
ture  may  expect  a  warm  session."  }>y  daily  -I'ld  nightly  jiiea- 
sures  of  wise,  however  painful,  restraint,  Jackson  gave  offence, 
:i.')d  r-ndered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  desp  itie  aspe- 
rity. Understaraiing  thiit  iuany  of  ihe  young  men,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  ha!  failed  to  appear  in  arms,  he  directed  ^!lehola3 
Girod,  the  Ma  '"!'  of  New  t)rlent!.s,  to  make  a  register  of  every 
male  less  than  fii\y  years  old  ia  the  cit}',  in  order  that  steps 
might  be  t.-iken  t't  'jimpel  their  military  service.  Much  hin- 
dered I'V  deiicieu:v  ol'  arms,  he  ordered  the  mayor  u>  have 
every  house  searched,  and  every  store  and  building,  for  mus- 
kets, fowling-pieces,  pistols,  bayonets,  axes,  spades,  or  other 
weapons  and  implements.  The  owner  of  some  cotton  complain- 
ing to  him  of  its  loss  by  use  in  the  fu'tifications,  he  compelled 
him  to  shoidder  a  musket,  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  and  iiis 
part  in  fighting  for  the  property  at  stake.  After  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  no  person  was  sufi'ered  to  be  abroad  without  special 
permission.  These,  and  other  acts  of  repression,  made  com- 
plainants and  enemies.  Nor,  with  all  his  military  rigor,  did 
the  general,  or  could  he,  put  a  stop  to  treasonable  intercourse 
and  fre<iuent  betrayal.  By  the  swamps  and  b}^  the  river,  in- 
terlopers communicating  Avith  the  enemy  continually  ajiprised 
them  of  Jackson's  movements.  "Nothing,"  said  a  Ih'itish 
officer,  after  the  peace,  "  was  kept  from  us,  except  your  num- 
bers, which  wo  never  could  find  out."  ]>y  ])ositively  restricting 
all  information  on  that  subject  to  the  adjutant-general  and 
himself,  Jackson,  extiemely  anxious  to  prevent  knowledge  of 
the  smallness  of  his  force,  contrived  to  impress  the  enemy  with 
apprehensions  that  it  was  much  larger  than  it  ever  was. 

Arbitrary,  but  indispensable  military  rule,  and  success  in  the 
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first  oncountcr,  instead  of  the  disaster  ]tredict(.'d  ]>y  tlic  timid 
and  desired  by  tlic  treacherous,  Imt  all  tlie  ■\vliiK'  tliwaitcd  by 
provo]<iMg  counteraction  tluit  coidd  not  be  readied,  and  Avant.s 
he  h»))ored  anxiously  to  suj)|)ly,  heated  Jacksun's  soldierly 
pride  and  iron  Avill  to  ferocious  resolution.  His  mind  was 
niado  up  to  burn  the  city  rather  than  let  the  enemy  take  it ; 
"v  lay  waste  all  the  habitable  vicinage,  and  retreating  above 
t;  G  town,  there  cut  oft'  all  supplies  for  the  British,  confine  them 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  devastated  groun;'^  and  force  them  to 
retire  to,  or,  at  least,  entirely  depend  upon  their  shipping. 
The  entire  Southwest,  nearly  to  a  man,  would  have  rushed 
t',  his  succor,  even  if  deserted  by  the  East,  to  drive  away 
the  invaders  and  recover  the  key  to  the  Mississippi  A'alley. 
There  were  with  Jackson,  as  ho  afterwards  said,  "  men  of 
wealth,  owners  of  property,  wlio  would  have  been  among  the 
first  to  apply  the  torch  to  their  own  buildings,  and  Avhat  they 
left  undone,"  said  he,  "I  should  have  completed."  If  driven 
back  from  his  entrenchments,  he  had  snatched  all,  but  the 
ruins  of  a  city  burned  !  ashes,  from  the  abortive  grasp  of  dis- 
appointed coiupierors,  the  brands  of  that  conflagration  Mould 
have  inflamed  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  illuminated 
the  renown  of  that  ruin's  artificer  even  more  than  the  well- 
nigh  bloodless  victory  by  which  he  rescued  New  Orleans  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  hostile  carnage.  The  triumphs  of  Maren- 
go and  Waterloo  arc  not  historical  monuments  more  memorable 
or  useful  than  the  defence  of  subdued  Saragossa  and  the  burn- 
ing of  captured  Moscow.  Greatly  and  cheaply  they  contri- 
buted, still  more  by  moral  than  by  military  impression,  to  save 
Spain  and  Russia  from  subjugation.  If  Paris  had  been  burned 
to  prevent  its  available  capture  by  enemies,  soon  after  Jackson 
nobly  resolved  to  sacrifice  rather  than  surrender  New  Orleans 
to  some  of  the  same  enemies  to  whom  the  French  cajiital  sub- 
mitted, with  all  its  magnificent  civilization,  that  holocaust  would 
have  cheaply  purchased,  ere  now,  a  metrop'dls,  like  the  Rus- 
sian, more  populous,  stately,  opulent,  and  prosperous,  than 
ever,  and  saved  France  from  restorations,  revolutions,  and 
convulsions,  national  debt,  and  sanguinary  degradation,  infi- 
nitely more  oppressive  than  the  momentary  loss  of  any  city. 
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It  roiiiiircs  Spaiiisli,  Jliis.sian,  or  Aiiicr'u'an  luicoiitiiiniiiatcd  pa- 
triotism lO  ovcrcoiiH'  tlie  cn'oiiiiiiate  rdiiioiiK'nt  wliich  iirfi'crn'd 
tlio  pn'scrvatiitii  of  J'aris  to  tliat  of  Frimce  ;  and  fortiiiuitc  is 
tlio  nation,  in  siicli  a  crisis,  defended  by  a  man  who  regards 
country  more  llian  property  or  life. 

]iesides  the  vul;.'ar  underlings  who,  in  all  wars,  arc  willing, 
like  the  Spanish  lisherinen,  to  sell  their  service  to  enemies, 
there  Avere  many  disaffected  iidiahitants,  and  respectable  per- 
sons, neither  treacherous  nor  disail'ected,  but  who,  dreading  the 
conllict  and  doubting  the  result,  honestly,  however  unwisely, 
deemed  it  right  t(j  rescue  their  livea  and  property  from  jeo- 
pardy by  caj)itulation.  Some  of  the  Legislature  were  said  to 
argue  that,  as  the  IJritish  promised  to  respect  property  and 
spar\^  life,  and  Jackson  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  both  to  what 
they  miscalled  his  military  pride,  it  would  be  wiser  to  make 
terms  with  the  enemy  than  undergo  those  of  their  own  (;om- 
mander.  That  state  of  insubordinate  disipiiet  oti  their  )art, 
and  of  stern  determination  on  his,  was  aggravated  by  an  unto- 
Avard  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  Legislature,  which 
entirely  estranged  them.  After  meeting  with  the  six  or  eight 
members,  on  the  night  of  the  -(!th  of  December,  Avhere  ho 
heard  the  speaker's  stispicious  decrial  of  General  Jackson, 
and  getting  his  eipiivocal  explanations  next  day  at  the  planta- 
tion, Colonel  Declouet,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, just  as  the  British  attack  on  Jackson's  lines  was  raging, 
■with  cannonade  from  the  river  to  the  swamp,  so  fiercely  that 
many  behind  the  imperfect  ramparts  feared  they  must  bo 
forced,  and  some  even  thought  they  were  —  Colonel  Declouet 
denounced  the  Legislature  to  the  general.  As  one  of  his 
volunteer-aids,  Abner  L.  Duncan,  [a  fellow-student,  whom  I 
•well  knew  before  his  removal  from  I'hiladelphia  to  New  Or- 
leans,] was  near  the  lines,  hastening  to  take  part  in  the  action, 
Colonel  Declouet,  with  his  horse  in  full  run,  in  very  great 
haste  and  agitation,  overtaking  Duncan,  begged  him  to  inform 
General  Jackson  that  a  plan  was  on  foot,  among  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  for  the  surrender  of  the  country  to 
the  enemy.  To  Duncan's  saying  that  it  could  not  be  possible, 
Declouet  emphatically  replied  that  he  would  be  answerable  for 
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the  trutli  of  it,  and  ho  ho^'gotl  Duiiciin  for  (i oil's  .sjiko  to  com- 
nniiiifiitc  it  to  the  jrciieral.  nmicaii  iir;rt'<l  Dochtuot  to  ffi  with 
hill),  and  make  the  comnmnicalion  himself.  ]>iit  Declouet  re- 
joined tliat  ho  would  tell  the  f^ovcrnor,  and  he^';^ed  Duncan  to 
tell  the  ffcneral.  Duriean  had  no  reason  to  douht  a  fientleman 
■whoso  standing;  was  so  respectahle  ;  and  he  had  just  been  told, 
by  several  persons  on  their  way  to  town,  that  our  lines  had 
been  forced.  S  mo  time  before,  several  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  told  him  that  an  attempt  Avould  be  made,  and  re- 
sisted with  violence,  to  dismember  the  State,  by  depriving  that 
part  of  Florida  annexed  to  Louisiana  of  its  representation  in 
the  Legislature.  Amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  ami  the  tumult 
of  battle,  terror,  and  even  some  Hight,  to  confirm  Deelouet'.s 
alarming  disclosures,  Duncan,  catching  his  excitement,  hurried 
forward,  to  inform  the  general,  as  he  understood  Declouet  was 
going  to  the  governor,  in  that  moment  of  agitation,  on  the 
same  errand  of  bad  tidings.  Pale  and  excited,  running  up  to 
Major  I'lauche,  whose  battalion  covered  head-((uarters,  Duncan 
hastily  imiuired  of  him  where  to  fnul  tlie  general.  Struck  with 
his  alarm,  Plauche  asked  what  was  the  matter.  "  Governor 
Claiborne  has  just  informed  me,"  said  Duncan,  "that  the  Le- 
gislature intend  capitulating."  Lidignantly  exclaiming  that  it 
was  impossible,  I'lauche  pointed  out  (Jeneral  Jackson,  to  whom 
Duncan  rode  up  instantly.  But  Governor  Claiborne  was  not 
Duncan's  informer,  as  he  erroneously  told  IMauche.  His  in- 
former Avas  Colonel  Declouet,  who  imparted  nothing  more  than 
his  own  impression  of  a  design  of  certain  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature, which  might  indeed  have  been  carried  into  cftect  at 
their  meeting  that  day,  but  was  as  yet  no  more  than  a  design, 
if  that,  of  some  of  the  members. 

The  next  stage  of  that  apprehension,  exaggerated  by  Dun- 
can, as  imparted  by  Declouet,  was  Duncan's  inflamed  report 
of  it  to  Jackson,  lie  was  galloping  along  from  the  left,  where 
he  had  just  ordered  Cottee  against  an  assault  there,  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  an  attempt  to  carry  his  whole  line 
by  storm,  when  Duncan  accosted  him  under  such  excitement 
that  the  general  at  once  in([uired,  as  Plauche  had  done,  what 
was  the  matter.     Duncan's  answer,  as  the  general  understood 
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it,  •NVii.«,  lliat  lie  liiii'c  a  iii('<sa;.('  IVdiii  <Jovornor  C'lailmi'iK',  tliat 
tlic  Assc'liilily  Wi'it'  aliiiiit  ti>  \x\\v  ii|)  till'  ciHiiitiT  til  till'  ciiciiiy. 
IIiivo  vnii  a  letter  IVi-  i  tlie  •'nNeriiiir':'  Naiil  tlio  ''eiieiiil.  I>iiii- 
rail  saviiijj:  that  ho  lunl  imt,  tlie  ;j;('neral  iiiijiiired  where  the 
cohmel  was,  saving'  that  lie  »)ii;:lit  to  he  aiiiirelieiideil  ami  slidt, 
if  the  iiironiiatlon  was  not  tnie,  ami  tliat  lie,  the  }j:oii('ral,  did 
not  heliove  it.  Ihiiieaii  said  the  Cnhjiud  had  returned  to  town, 
;nul  rei(uested  him  to  deliver  the  message  As  the  general 
liastened  alon^  the  line,  Mr.  Diniean  ctilled  after  hiin,  say- 
injr  that  tl>e  jrovornor  ex]toots  orders  what  to  do.  The  tieneral 
repeated  that  lie  did  not  helieve  the  intellijrenee,  hut  to  desire 
the  governor  to  nnike  strict  imjuiry  into  the  suhjeet,  and,  if 
true,  to  blow  iJinn  up.  That  hasty  und  excited  collo(|uy,  on  a 
field  of  hattle,  led  the  general  to  helieve  that  Duncjin  reported 
that  the  governor  sent  him  to  deliver  the  eomnuniieation,  which 
imjiression  of  the  general  Mr.  Duncan  pronounced  a  mistake. 
There  seems  to  he  some  want  of  clearness  in  the  (ieneral's 
statement  that  Duncan  told  him  that  ''he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  (iu\ernor  Claiborne, '"  and  that  yet  the  general 
interrogated  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  governor  "as 
to  the  ])erson  from  whom  he  received  the  intelligence."  For, 
if  the  messiige  was  from  the  governor,  it  mattered  not  from 
whom  the  intelligence  came.  Ceneral  Jackson  and  Major 
riautrlie  both  say  that  Mr.  Duncan  told  each  of  them  that  his 
eoinnuinication  came  IV  ni  the  governor.  And  Mr.  Duncan 
not  only  confessed  hut  pleaded  the  imperfection  of  his  account, 
by  giving  it  "as  far  as  his  agitation  permitteil  him  to  under- 
staiul  and  remember."  The  weiirht  of  testimony  is,  that  Dun- 
can said  he  had  his  infonnatiou  IViin  the  governor.  The  tes- 
timony is  clear  that  General  dackson  told  him  to  blow  them 
iqj,  if  they,  the  Legislature,  attempted  capitulation  ;  meaning, 
by  that  figurative  expression,  that  such  attempt,  if  made, 
f^houhl  be  preventeil  by  force,  if  necessary.  So  vehemently 
"Was  that  indignant  order  ntterol,  that  its  ejaculation,  by  the 
general,  was  at  once  caught  up  by  the  troops,  and  echoed 
throughout  the  encampment,  the  soldiers  repeating  their  com- 
mander's brief  sentence  of  condemnation,  "if  they  should  per- 
sist, let  him  blow  them  up," 
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Still,  tlu'  f^ciicriirs  order,  and  the  cry  of  ilio  ^^oldicrM,  m-ro 
liypotlii'tii-al.     'i'lic  riC^'islaturo  wcrr  to  be  tried  lietnro  tlieir 
couiiiieiiit'iit  ;  till  Mr.  l>iiiieiiii,  -who  >vas  certainly  'vvruiig,  iflie 
told  the  ''eneral,  as  he   heliovcd,  that  the  alarinin;'   niossairc 
was  fVdUi  the  ;^overnor,  a^aiii  erred  hy  turning  the  gcnoral's 
provisional    int.)    an    ahsolute    connnand.       Instead    of    strict 
inquiry  as  to  intellii^eiife  which  the  j^eneral  dishelieved,  Mr. 
Duncan  caused  the  govern'or,  hy  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
general,  forctihly  to  prevent  the  nu-eting  of  the  Legislature. 
Half-way  between  camp  and  town,  Mr.  Dinican  met  Mr.  For- 
tier,  one  of  the  governor's  aids,  of  whom  he  iiKpiired  if  ho  had 
met  Co'.onel  Declouet,  and  whether  he  told  him  that  the  Legis- 
hitnre    had  met,  or  were    about   nu-eting,  to  deliver  up    the 
country  to  the  British.     Colonel  Fortier  answered  that  he  had 
seen  Colonel  Declouet,  who  told   him   nothing  but   that  onr 
affairs  Avent  on  Avell  at  Camp  Jackson,  ami  that  the  British 
were  retreating.     The  Legislatin-e,  Mr.  Fortier  said,  ho  did 
not  believe  would  meet  that  day,  because  he  Inid  seen  several 
members,  not  long  before,  and  he  named  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Harper,  marching  to  the   camp  wilh   his  gun.     "Sir,  Dunc;ni 
told  Mr.  Fortier  that  the  general  bad  just  been  informed  tliat 
the  Legislature  had  met,  or  were  about  meeting,  in  order  to 
propose  capitulation  to  the  enemy;  that  he,  ^Ir.  Diuican,  was 
the  bearer  of   an  order  from  (ieneral  Jackson  to  (lovernor 
Claiborne   that  a  strong  guard  be  ))lacod  at  the  door  of  the 
Legislature,   and  the  members   prevented   from   meeting  and 
proceeding  to  business,  by  means  of  the  armed  force.     Mr. 
Duncan   requested   Mr.  Fortier,  who   consented,  to  transmit 
that   order  as   coming    from    the    general-in-chief   to  the  go- 
vernor.     Accordingly  he  did  so,  meeting   the  governor  and 
suite,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse,  going  to  the  camp,  whither 
he  was  attracted  by  the  artillery  and  musketry  firing.     Mr. 
Fortier  tohl   the    governor  that  the   Legislature  were    about 
assembling  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  the  country,  and 
that  the  general's  orders  were  that  the  governor  should  imme- 
diately shut  the  doors  of  the  govern iiient-hous(>,  place  a  guard 
there,  and,   if  the  Legislature  attemi)ted  to  assemble,  to  use 
force,  to  lire  on  them.     The  orders,  Mr.  Fortier  told  the  go 
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vcriior,  hnd  just  l>oon  (;(»iiiHiiniiciit('(l  to  liim  1»y  ('('ticrnl  Jack- 
son's aid,  Mr.  Dmiciiii.  Tims  ("dIoiicI  I)fcl()ii('t's  iicitlici- 
uiif"(»iiii»l('(l  iKir  iiiiren8(»iial)le  apprcluMision,  Imt  no  more,  was 
(listortoil,  liy  Mr.  I)iiii(  ati,  into  a  f^ovcnior's  inossa<,'o,  porvort- 
in^  wliat  was,  ai  nuist,  Imt  a  dcsi^rn  into  a  fact,  and  that  said 
to  ho  stated  in  the  governor's  nK'ssa;:i',  viz.,  that  iho  Assond)ly 
were  ahout  to  j,'ivo  up  tlie  country.  Tlie  general's  pruiK-nt 
recoptiftn  of  that  nhirniin;^  apprehension,  nevortheloss,  jiroiniscd 
thorou;;h  investi;x!ition  l)ofore  helief,  coiKU'nmation,  or  action. 
Yet,  when  the  second  edition  of  the  appreliension  readied  the 
governor,  it  was  an  order  from  the  general,  not  to  in<|uire,  hut 
to  act,  and  to  act,  not  only  forcihly,  h\it  offensively.  The  vio- 
lerjt  method  of  prevention  prescrihed  for  the  governor  to  exe- 
cute, was  offensive  atid  insultinir,  if  not  bloodv.  A  stroii" 
guard  was  to  he  iilaced  at  the  door,  and,  hy  armed  force,  the 
Legislature  ])rovented  from  proceeding  to  business  —  if  they 
attempted  to  assemble,  to  fire  upon  them.  Astonished  at  such 
an  order,  and  disbelieving  the  cause  alleged  for  it,  tlio  go- 
vernor, after  some  hesitation  andconsultation,  C(msidered  liini- 
self  bound,  when,  as  he  said,  the  enemy  was  at  the  door,  and 
their  cannon  thundering  there,  to  turn  back  from  going  to  the 
camp,  returti  to  the  city,  and  jtersonally  put  in  force  an  order 
so  imperative  from  the  c(mimander-in-chief.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Macarty,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, the  governor  accordingly  repaired  to  the  government- 
house.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that 
being  the  hour  of  meeting^  several  of  the  members  were  there. 
After  first  communicating  to  them  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
the  governor  ordered  (Jeiieral  Labatut  —  speaking  in  English, 
■which  was  turned  into  French  by  the  Secretary  of  State  —  to 
place  a  sentinel  at  each  of  the  doors  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  to  permit  no  one,  members  or  others, 
to  enter,  and  to  use  violence  in  case  any  resistance  was  ollered. 
General  I^abatut  immediately  executed  that  order,  which  was 
enforced  l)V  soldiers  in  the  most  ofl'ensive  manner.  Ticvi  Wells, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  mounting  the 
stairs,  Avas  opposed  by  an  armed  sentinel,  whom,  on  explaining 
his  right  of  entrance,  the  sentinel,  in  a  tone  of  voice  us  insult- 
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h\<^  as  |n)ssil)Io,  onlcivMl  to  rotirc,  or  lio  would  nm  liiiii  tlir(pii;.'h 
witli  his  liiijdiict,  A\liicli  lie  jjiislied  at  Iiiin,  ho  uh  to  sliuw  that 
the  threat  woiihl  ho  executed. 

Ill  the  coiirse  of  that  t\u\\  the  < iovenioiMvitlidfew  the  inter- 
diet  as  to  tlie  presiding:  and  otlier  ollieers  of  lioth  houses,  \sho 
Avere  peniiitted  to  enter,  and  in  the  ovoidnjf  it  was  removeil 
alto;:ether. 

No  (|iioniiii  of  the  ][oiise  of  liepvcsentativcs  attended  on 
the  -'4th,  the  :ir)th,  tbo  2()th,  the  L'Tlli,  or  the  !2!tth  of  Deeein- 
ber.  The  journal  of  the  llStli  is,  thtxt  the  speaker  and  other 
tiicmhers  liaviiifj;  ])rcseiitc'd  tlieinselves  at  the  ^rnveniMieiit- 
lioiisc,  the  ordinai'y  phieo  of  sittin;^  of  the  IjeLrisIatMi'e.  the; 
said  speaker  and  iiieinliers  were  arrested  l)y  an  armed  force, 
who  said  they  liad  orders  to  prevent  the  Iiep;ishitiire  from  there 
iissemhliiij;,  wlierenpon  the  speaker  and  the  four  attetidin;^ 
inenil)ers  iisseinbh'd,  as  tlie  imperfect  entry  adds,  at  tlu"  prin- 
cipal phice,  and  it  appearinj;  that  there  was  not  a  (|iiorimi.  the 
said  members  adJoiiriu'(l  the  House  of  Heprcseiitatives  till  next 
day.  On  that  day,  the  '2\H\\,  ii(»  (piorum  atteiidine;,  the  IIouso 
adjourned  a^ain  till  next  day. 

The  Semite,  after  a  short  session  on  the  2-)d,  adjourned  till 
tlie  2(Itli,  when,  a  ((uoriim  not  a])pearin{»;,  those  |)resent  ail- 
journed  till  next  day;  and  then,  without  proeeeiliii!;;  to  Inisi- 
ness,  adjomMieil  till  the  liStli,  at  tw(dve  o'clock.  (Mi  the  'JSth, 
at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  was  journalized  on 
the  ;50tli  of  December,  there  beiiij;  no  nieetiii;;  on  the  L*!'th,  a 
statement  was  drawi\  up,  ami  sij^ned  by  six  senators,  including 
Mr.  Skipwith,  the  S[)eaker,  that,  on  bis  cominj:  to  the  Semite 
chamlter  to  meet,  he  was  stopped  and  prevented  by  force;  that 
the  speakers  of  the  two  ho\ises  called  torjetber  on  the  irovenior, 
to  know  the  reason  of  so  extraortlinary  a  measure,  who  tcdd 
them  that  bis  orders  were  from  the  }x<'ii<'ral.  On  the  •■')<)! h  of 
Decemlier  both  houses  apj»ointed  a  joint  committee  to  wait  on 
General  Jackson,  and  iiKpiire  the  reasons  of  the  violent  mea- 
sures airainst  the  Lejrislature,  what  was  tbo  order,  and  by 
whom  ;:iven.  His  written  explanation  of  next  dny  was  laid 
before  the  two  Houses  on  tbo  2(1  of  January.  The  jj;overnor 
was  then  required,  by  resolutions  in  botb  houses,  to  answer 
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ci'i'luin  int(MT()i:'!it(iri('s,  wliicli  lio  did  l-_y  ;i  writtoii  iiicssaj^o,  on 
t!a'  Itli  of  J;iiiii;ii'y.  A  Joint  coiuiiiilloo  of  botli  Jloust'.s  wiis 
tlicu  r;ii.-('ii.  with  power  lo  send  I'ur  j)ors()ns,  take  llicir  cxiiini- 
iiatioii,  and  rcporl  to  the  lii\i!;islalurt' ;  wlioso  prin('ij)al  l)iisi- 
noss,  IVnm  that  time  till  the  Gtli  of  FoI)riiaiy,  Avlicn  they  ad- 
journed linally,  sccinod  to  In'  to  vindicate  tlicnisclvcs  IVoni 
in)}mt('d  disloyalty,  expose  Alexander  Dt'elouet,  as  author  of 
the  imputation,  and  Ahner  L.  Dunean,  hy  whose  misconcep- 
tions they  declared  that  tiie  legislative  bodies  had  been  insulted, 
ir  tliey  were  irreproacliahle,  certainly  they  were  treated 
!nost  unjustly.  If  olmoxious  to  suspicion,  still,  without  inves- 
tigalioii,  to  treat  them  as  jruilty,  was  nnwari'antable.  The 
uebulnis  spots  on  the  case  are,  that  it  is  not  clear  whether 
some  members  of  the  ] louse  of  ]{epresentatives  did  not 
liarbor  doulits  -whether  what  was  complainetl  of  as  .Jackson's 
Kussian,  barbarous  mode  of  warfare  was  not  Avorse  than  the 
hostilities  of  the  Knijlish  ;  and,  although  he  might  not  have 
ordered  the  Legislature  to  be  forcibly  controlled,  until  their 
disloyalty  was  ascertained,  still,  whether  his  strong  inclination 
was  not  to  consider,  at  least,  some  of  them  guilty,  and  to  deal 
with  them  aiu'ordingly.  None  of  the  Senate  were  suspected, 
notwithstanding  their  Speaker's  untoward  in([uiry  of  Major 
r»utler.  l)Ut  what  was  called  the  French  party,  in  the  House 
of  lleprcsentatives,  including  the  Speaker,  except  !>Ir.  l^oual- 
lier  and  ?>Ir.  lloulliinic,  were,  whether  justly  or  not,  charged 
with  a  design  to  save  j)roperty  by  capitulation.  Jackson 
insisted  that  Claiborne  misunderstood,  if  he  did  not  irdsrepre- 
Pent,  liis  direction,  which  was  not  to  do  anything  beyond  in- 
vestigation first,  and  then,  if  guilty  designs  appeared,  not  to 
prevent  the  Legislature  meeting,  but  to  surround  them,  when 
assembled,  by  troops,  and  confine  tnem  to  their  place  of  meet- 
ing. Capitulation  was  imi)ossible  without  his  consent.  The 
Legislature  could  not  capitulate  if  he  and  his  troops  refused. 
But  a  disposition  for  it,  in  any  part  of  the  Legislature 
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most  ronnn-kahkMiircunistaneo  in  that  controversy  hetwoen  the 
genoral  and  tlio  liCiri.slattiro,  is  its  little  sensation  out  of  Loui- 
siana. The  military  issue  between  Jackson  and  the  eiieiti}'' 
Avas  so  much  more  interesting  to  the  country  than  a  fpiarrel 
between  (lie  civil  and  juilitary  autlutritics,  that,  whih;  tin; 
former  fdletl  the  jinblic  mind,  not  only  in  this  country  l)ut 
(jireat  Britain,  the  latter  was  either  unknown  or  uidieeded,  se 
that  even  the  public  press,  which  lives  on  excitenu-nt,  and 
seizes  every  particle  of  nigredients  fi  i  food,  seemed,  l)y  silence 
on  this  subject,  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence. 

Jackson   bore  the    testimony  of    his  experience,   as  AVash- 
ington  did  during  tlie  War  of  the  llcvohition,  against  militia- 
troops  and  short  enlistment.*.     War  is  a  science ;  and  those 
trained  to  it  nnist  be  ^  jncrally  the  best  and  by  far  the  cheap- 
est soldiers.     ]>ut  the  democratic  institutions  and  continental 
remoteness  of  these  United  States  from  European  standing 
armies  render  it  certain  that  most  of  our  men  in  arms  will 
always  be  militia,  volunteers,  or  other  troops,  held  by  short 
enlistments.      It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  best  uses  to 
be  elicited  from  such  forces  should  be  exhibited  historically. 
Jackson's  Louisiana  campaign  Avas  short  —  from  the  time  of 
his   taking  command  at  New  Orleans,  it  did  not  exceed  six 
weeks.     For  service  so  ])rief,  and  withal  so  active,   irregular 
troops  are  always  fitter  than  for  more  protracted  or  sedentary 
employment.      Still,  after  making  that  allowan(;e  for  the  supe- 
rior perfornumce  of  those  under  Jackson,  avc  should  hardly  be 
able  to  convince  their  own  countrymen  how  excellent  it  was, 
by  American  testimony,  without  indubitable  proof  furnished 
by  tho  enemy,  and  that  of  a  kind  the  most  satisfactory  in  its 
source.      If  the  generals  or   admirals   Avho   commanded  had 
given  us  an  account  of  their  transactions,  it  would  have  been 
much  less  particular  than  those  of  inferior  officers. 

Passinji  from  the  second  engagement,  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember,  to  the  third,  on  the  first  of  January,  we  shall  find  the 
superiority  of  Jackson's  tactics  still  more  remarkable ;  inspi- 
ring his  followers  with  daily  increasing  Cdnfidence,  and  im- 
pressing tlieir  assailants  with  continually  increasing  dillidence, 
till  their  last  despairing  effort.  To  the  excerpts  before  incor 
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pointed  Avitli  tliis  Sketch  from  the  Narrative  of  probably  a 
ficld-ollicer,  souk-  of  a  Subaltern's  vicAVS  of  American  desultory, 
but  (U'structive  warfare,  are  hero  added,  preliminary  to  the 
third  battle  on  New  Year's  day:  — 

"  Durin^r  the  "JStli,  2!)lli,  iiOtli,  ami  ,".  1st,  stronij  detachments  from  tiie  dif- 
fcroiil  cdip.s  wiro  employed  in  britiifing  a  train  of  heavy  ordnance  from  the 
bouts,  witli  ample  siip[)ly  of  jKnvdcr  and  ball.  Tiie  labor  and  diil'iciilly  of 
accortiplisiiini;-  it  were  beyond  ail  calculation.  Nor  was  it  tlic  only  irksome 
duty  in  wliicli  we  were  eiiirajrod.  The  j)iquets  never  mounted  wilJiout  huI- 
fering,  sooner  or  later,  an  attack.  Sometimes  tiie  enemy  contented  thein- 
solvcs  witii  cannonadinij  tiic  outposts;  sometimes  tlioy  advanced  larije  corps 
in  tiie  diiy,  who  amused  tliemselves  and  us  with  lonjr  and  unprofitable  skir- 
iiii>-lic.-.  But  their  more  usual  system  was  to  steal  forward  in  sections,  after 
(hirk,  iiiid  to  liarass  us  \  itii  a  desultory  and  troublesome  tire  of  musketry  till 
morning'.  .  .  . 

"As  yet,  neither  I  nor  tiie  men  had  ventured  to  light  a  fire.  .  .  .  But  the 
day  WHS  ])i('rcin;ily  cold.  A  lieavy  shower  fell  from  time  to  tune,  and  the 
absolute  discomti)rt  of  our  situation  pro\ed  too  mucii  for  tlie  wliis|)ers  of  pru- 
dence. 'J'wo  fires  we/o  made  to  blir/.e  nj) — om;  for  tiie  men,  tlie  otiier  for 
myself  and  my  comj)aiiion.  It  seemed  as  if  tlio  American  artilleryiiieii  had 
waited  I'or  some  such  object  to  direct  their  aim,  for  tlie  smoke  had  hardly 
he;,fun  to  ascend,  when  they  played  upon  us,  from  a  battery  of  five  guns,  as 
perfect  a  storm  of  grape-shot  as  ever  whistled  past  the  ears  of  men  so  situ- 
ated, and  in  five  minutes  the  lires  were  nhandonod.  But  with  this  the 
enemy  were  not  contented;  under  cover  of  tlie  ciinnoiiade,  a  body  of  some 
two  (jr  three  hundred  iiiliiiitry  ndvaiieed,  m  extended  order,  from  the  lines... 
A  Miost  uuinterestiiiLT  skirmisli  en.~ui'd.  The  Americans,  it  was  pi-rlLOlly 
iiKuiitl.'st,  weri!  raw  troops,  'i'hey  made  no  dotermined  elli)rts;  jirobably  it 
was  iKit  iiileiHled  they  should  make  any  eliorts  to  drive  us  in.  lint  tli(-y 
jiressed  tiirward  I'rom  time  to  tune,  creepin!^-  aloiiir  the  uroiind,  and  ruiminjr 
from  ilitch  to  ditch,  and  retreatiiiir  iij;aiii  as  soon  as  they  tiiid  di.-charired 
their  pieces.  On  our  side  n(j  movement  whatever  was  mnde.  'J'he  men 
lay  down,  as  I  directc<l,  behind  a  row  of  huslios,  which  served  at  least  to 
conceal  them  from  their  opponents,  and  each  file  recrularly  shillinir  its 
ground,  a  jiace  or  two  to  the  rigiit  or  left,  as  soon  as  it  had  firi.'d.  By  \Ui.i 
tiieans  many  lives  were  saved,  tiir  the  Americans  regularly  returned  our 
fire,  and  they  never  tiiiled  to  direct  their  aim  to  the  spots  from  whence  our 
smoke  ascended.  'I'ln;  atliiir  having  lasted  lliur  or  five  hours,  the  enemy  at 
length  saw  lit  to  withdraw,  and  we  returned  to  our  ditch,  with  the  trilling 
loss  of  only  two  wounded.  .  .  .  Their  camion  coiitinm'd  to  annoy  us  to  the 
lust,  insomuch  that  the  very  sentinels  were  under  tlii^  necessily  of  hiding 
tbeiiHi'lves,  .  .  .  It  was'iiow  about  midnigiit,  mid  the  darkness  h.'id  become, 
aimost  without  a  mi.'taplior,  such  as  might  be  li.'lt.  .  Worn  oik,  wiili  I'atigiie, 
I  li:i(l  ri  tiiriv'd  to  the  ditch,  not  to  se;it  myselt'  lieside  a  comllirtable  bl:i/c!  — 
lor  no  lire  hail  been  lighted,  and  it  would  have  been  madness  to  think  of 
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lightin^T  one  —  hut  to  ri'.<t  my  iimVi.s  a  litlh^  ami  to  smnko  a  ciL'ar,  .  .  'J'ho 
enemy,  fmilmji'  that  then-  lieavy  iirliilcry  liariily  reached  ()\ir  camp,  had 
moved  two  tiekl-|)icce.s  and  a  mortar  without  their  linos,  and,  advancinij 
tlicm  ns  near  to  the  sentries  as  a  rofrard  tor  their  own  safely  would  allow, 
were  now  cannonading',  not  tlie  outposts,  hut  the  main  body  of  the  i5rilisli 
army.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  balls  fell  not  short  of  their  marlc. 
Lookinj''  back  towards  the  position,  I  saw  that  the  fires  wore  hastily  covered 
np,  and  tin;  murmur  of  loices  wiiicli  iirose  gave  testimony  that  they  were 
not  thus  stided  heliire  it  was  necessary." 

Thus  ■\V('ro  olil  soldiers  so  tornientcd,  liiiras.sod,  deprived  of 
rest  and  fire  and  food,  terrified,  perplexed,  and  dismayed,  that 
in  every  one  of  the  last  three  battles  they  stood  awed  in  the 
ri-esetice  of  their  enemies,  however  raw  and  disorderly,  till  at 
.  ,  final  catastrophe,  as  pleaded  by  their  own  officers,  to  apo- 
ioj.;ise  for  total  defeat,  whole  re^ijiinents  of  J3ritish  troops,  led 
by  oflieers  with  noble  blood  in  their  veins,  shriuik  ingloriously 
from  the  carnatre  they  dreaded.  Their  own  account  of  them- 
selves woidd  be  ineoni]  lete  without  adding  their  description  of 
the  buoyancy,  hilarity,  :.ii<l  eonfidence,  which  animated  the  Ame- 
rican ciunp.  Jackson  knew  how  much  imagination  has  to  do 
with  military  operations,  —  how  martial  music  and  the  national 
flag  elevate  the  soldier's  s'pirit.  The  frost  Avas  as  sharp,  the 
mire  as  deep,  the  labor  as  ai'diious.  behind  his  lines  as  before 
them.  ^  et,  while  the  besiegers.  Iiennmbcd  with  cold  and  dis- 
tressed with  Wet,  were  disjiirited  by  continual  alarms,  tlie  be- 
sicixed  worked  and  fouixht  confident,  mer"V,  and  iiulefati^xable. 

"  About  two  hourd  before  daybreiik,"  says  the  Subaltern.  "  a  j^fenL-'i  stir 
took  i)lace  in  the  American  lines.  It  was  their  ninstering'  time.  'I'iiey 
were  yeltmir  under  arms;  not  tor  the  purpose  of  allackin<f  us,  but  to  oppose 
any  attack  which  we  mijrht  hazard  ;  and  they  did  so  to  the  .sound  of  drums 
and  trmnpets  and  other  martial  instruments.  The  effect  I  tliis  warlike 
tnnuilt,  as  it  broke  in  all  at  once  upon  the  silence  of  the  nisflit,  was  remark- 
ably line.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  there.  The  reveille  having  ceased,  and 
the  diflerent  regiments  havini;'  taken  their  ground,  two  or  three  tolerably 
full  haiuls  heiran  to  play,  which  continued  to  entertain  both  thi'ir  own  people 
and  us  till  broad  daylight  came  in.  ncing  fond  of  music,  particularly  the 
music  of  a  military  band,  i  crept  forward,  beyond  the  sentries,  fi)r  the;  pur- 
pose of  listfMiiiiif  to  it.  Tlie  airs  which  they  played  were,  some  of  them, 
spiritless  enough  —  the  VanKces  arc  not  fimoiis  ('or  their  good  tasti;  in  any 
thing  —  but  one  or  two  of  the  waltzes  struck  me  as  being  jjcculiarly  boau- 
titul.     Tiie  tune  however  which  seemed  to  please  thcinselves  the  most  was 
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their  nationtil  nir,  known  ainoni,>-  us  by  Uio  title  of  Yankee  Doodle,  for  they 
repeateil  it  at  least  six  times  in  the  cour.-^e  of  their  practice." 

Tliiit  Avas  tlio  ciglith  niglit  tlie  American  troops,  behind 
Jackson's  lines,  had  spent  in  mud-beds,  cokl  rains  continually 
falliiiii:,  tlie  mire  twelve  inchcf^  deep  or  more,  tents  pitched 
■where  only  little  hillocks  from  the  flooded  ground  coidd  be  dis- 
covered, the  weather  extremely  inclement,  the  clothing  and 
other  covering  of  the  men,  scanty,  tattered,  and  foul.  But, 
when  New  Year's  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  dismal  fog,  while 
their  enemies  were  burrowing  in  the  wet  earth  hard  by,  pre- 
paring for  their  penultimate  assault,  men  of  nearly  all  regions, 
except  Yankees  (for  there  was  scarcely  a  New  Enghinder  in 
Jackson's  camp),  rose  gayly  from  their  beds  of  mud,  to  the 
homely,  but  stirring  air  of  Yankee  Doodle,  overheard  by 
the  British  Subaltern  ;  and  worse  armed,  less  sheltered,  worse 
clothed,  less  disciplined,  and  less  numerous,  than  their  mighty 
assailants,  drove  them  from  America,  never  again,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  be  invaded  by  Britons.  For  an  account  of  their 
second  attempt  on  Jackson's  lines,  and  his  tlurd  victory,  my 
brief  dcscriiition  will  be  best  prefaced  by  that  jf  a  British  suf- 
ferer, added  to  the  other  British  confession  -i  /eady  incorpo- 
rated wltli  my  Sketch  :  — 

"  At  length  we  found  onrselves,"  he  says,  "  in  view  of  the  enemy'ti  army, 
posted  in  a  vi;ry  advantageous  manner.  About  forty  yards  in  tiieir  front 
was  a  canal,  which  cxtendcul  from  tlie  morass  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  hi^'h  road.  Alonjj  tlieir  line  were  thrown  up  breastworks,  not  indeed 
completed,  but  even  now  ti)rmidable.  Upon  tlie  road  and  at  si'vt'rai  other 
points  wen;  erected  powerl'ul  batteries;  while  the  ship,  with  a  larije  flotilla 
of  g'un-boats,  ilanked  the  whole  position  from  the  river. 

"  When  I  say  that  we  came  in  sijrht  of  the  enemy,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
was  gradually  e.xposed  to  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  time  for  cool 
examination  and  reflection.  On  the  rij;ht,  indeed,  he  was  seen  f()r  some 
time,  but  on  the  letl,  a  few  honsew,  built  at  n  turnins^f  of  the  roatl,  entirely 
concealed  iiim;  nor  was  it  till  they  had  jrained  tiiat  turninir  and  beheld  the 
muzzles  of  the  jjuns  pointed  towards  them,  that  those  who  moved  in  this 
direction  were  aware  of  their  proximity  to  danjjer.  FJnt,  tiiat  danger  was 
indeed  near,  they  were  (juickly  tanglit,  for  scarcely  had  the  head  of  the 
column  passed  the  houses,  vvin;n  a  deadly  lire  was  f)penr(i  from  both  tlie  bat- 
tery and  tlie  shipping.  That  the  Americans  wn  oxcellent  shots,  as  well 
\v  illi  artillery  as  rifles,  we  havi;  had  freciuent  c:iiise  to  acliiiowJeilLre  ;  but, 
perhajis,  on  no  occasion  did  tiiey  assert  tiieir  title  to  good  artillerymen  more 
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cffoctiinlly  tlmn  nn  llic  present.  Scarce  a  bullet  passed  over  or  fell  short 
of'  Its  murk,  Iml.  ull  strikiiif;'  lull  into  the  midst  of  our  riiiiks  ucciiMuni'il  ter- 
rible havoc.  'J'lio  .-shrieks  ol"  the  UHiuiiileil,  tberetbre,  the  crash  of  lirclocks, 
and  the  liill  ot"such  us  were  killed,  causiid  at  first  some  little  coiit'usioii ;  and 
what  added  to  I  lie  panic  was,  that  iVoiii  the  liouse.s,  beside  which  we  stood, 
briijlit  fliimes  suddenly  burst  out.  The  Americans,  (\\|)ectiiii!f  this  attack, 
iiad  tilled  them  with  coiiibusnbles  fJir  the  |)urpose;  and,  directiny'  one  or  two 
{funs  (i^ain.-t  them,  loiided  w  itji  red-hot  shot,  in  an  instant  set  them  on  tire. 
The  scene  was  aliojretbcr  sublime.  A  tremendous  cannonade  mowed  dowii 
our  ranks  and  deafened  us  with  its  roar;  while  two  latL^e  chateiiiix  and 
their  out-buildiuifs  almost  scorched  us  with  the  flames  and  blinded  us  with 
the  smoke  they  emitted. 

"The  iiilinitry,  however,  wiis  not  Ioul""  sufTerod  to  remain  thus  exposed ; 
but,  beiiiij  ordered  to  ijuit  the  |)iitli  and  '''  tbrm  line  in  the  lields,  tlir  iirtil- 
lery  was  brouirlit  up  and  opposed  to  that  ot"  the  enemy.  IJut  the  eoiitesl 
was  in  every  respect  unequal,  since  their  artillery  far  exceeded  oiir>  both 
in  numerical  streiiirtli  and  weig-lit  ofnieml.  'I'he  consequence  was,  that,  m 
half  an  liour,  two  of  our  field-pieces  and  one  field-mortar  were  disinomitcd  ; 
many  of' the  {runners  were  killinl;  and  tlu;  rest,  afler  an  ineflectual  attempt 
to  silence  the  lire  of  the  sliip|)iiiu',  were  oblii;ed  to  retire." 

"Ill  the  mean  time,  the  inliiiilry,  haviiiir  formed  line,  advanced,  under  a 
heavy  dischariie  of  round  and  {rrape-,^hot,  till  they  were  checked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  canal.  0\'  its  dejith  tbi'V  were  of  course  iii-noraiit.  and  to 
attemjjr,  its  passasre,  without  haviii!':'  ascertaiiieil  whether  it  couM  be  ll.rded, 
inijfht  have  been  jiroductive  of  liital  coiise<|iiences.  A  halt  wa-<  tluTelbre 
ordered,  and  tin;  men  were  comumnded  to  shelter  them>(>lvi;s  as  well  as 
they  Could  from  the  enemy's  lire.  For  this  purpose  they  \-.  itc  hiu'ruil  into 
a  wet  ditch,  of  siillicieut  dei)tli  to  cover  llie  knees,  where,  h\aiiiiiy  liirward, 
they  conct'aled  themselves  behind  some  lii^ii  rushes  which  'jww  ii|ion  its 
brink,  and  thus  escaped  many  bullets,  which  fell  around  tlicni  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

" 'I'liii.s  liired  it  with  the  left  of  the  army,  while  the  riijht,  thouuh  less 
exposed  to  the  cannonade,  was  not  more  successtiil  in  its  object.  'J'lie  same 
iiii|H'dimtiit  which  checked  one  column  li)rced  the  other  likewise  to  pause; 
and,  alter  haviiij:!:  driven  in  an  advanced  body  of  the  enemy  and  endeavored 
without  etK'ct  to  pcnetrati?  throuirli  the  marsh,  it  also  was  coinmatuled  to 
halt.  Ill  a  word,  all  thouaht  of  atlackiiiir  was,  fiir  this  day,  abandoned;  and 
it  now  only  remained  to  withdraw  tin?  troojis  from  their  present  pi.'rilous 
situation  with  as  litlli!  delay  as  |)ossible. 

"The  lir.-t  Ihiny  to  be  done  was  to  reiiiov(!  the  dismounted  {runs.  Upon 
this  enterprise  a  party  of  seamen  was  eiiqdoyed,  who,  runniny-  t'orward  to 
the  s|)ot  where  they  lay,  lilted  them,  in  spile  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
lire,  and  here  them  oil"  in  triumph.  As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  reniment 
.after  rejriinent  stole  away,  not  in  a  body,  but  one  by  one,  under  the  same 
discliai-i;e   which  saluted  their  approach.     Hut  a  retreat  thus  conducted 
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necessarily  occupit;(I  niucli  time.  Xooii  li;i(l  therefore  lonsf  pnssed  before 
the  lust  corp.s  was  broiii>lit  oil';  (Uid  when  wo  njjiiin  bojjan  to  muster,  twilight 
\v  ;'i  rip|)ro:inliir]ir.  Wo  ditl  not,  however,  retire  to  our  tbriner  jiDsilioii;  but, 
isriviin.'-  fall'.Mi  hack  only  ai)()ut  two  miles  from  the  canal,  where  it  was  sup- 
po>L(i  we  should  be  beyond  reach  of  annoyance  from  the  American  artillery, 
wo  tnero  established  ourstdves  (or  the  night,  hiivinj^  Kutlercil  less  durinir  the 
day  than  from  our  exposed  situation  and  the  enemy's  lieavy  fire  might  have 
been  cxpeeli^d." 

To  these  tribulutioiis  I  sliall  siilijoin  another  British  liisto- 
rian's  iiccount  of  their  det'eat  on  the  first  of  Jaimury,  which, 
loss  vuiii-irUirious,  is  likewise  more  candid,  in  several  particu- 
lars, showing  that  the  disorderly  trei)idation  Avas  greater  than 
above  oniifossed:  — 

"A  lon^'  parallel,  composed  entirely  of  earth,  riveted  with  thin  planks 
end  su]ip(jrted  by  stakes,  about  tiiirty  or  forty  yards  behind  a  canal  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  wide,  covered  about  two-thirds  of  the  entrenchnii'nt.  Dpon  iho 
liigh  road,  out  of  the  line,  a  ilankinn-  redoubt;  a  semicircular  battery  in  the 
niiddh\  aii'l  an  inverted  rideau  (curtain)  prolectinij  the  cx'romity,  which 
joineil  the  wood.  On  the  suinin't  of  the  central  work,  a  lofty  lliin--^taff, 
from  uliH  h  a  largo  American  ensign  ronstantly  waved;  in  tiio  rear  of  the 
breastwork,  a  crowd  of  white  tent;-,  not  a  tew  of  which  bore  Hags  at  the  top 
of  their  vn\cs.  The  American  caiup  exhibited  as  much  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumst-Mje.'  of  war  as  modern  camps  are  accustomed  to  exhibit:  and  the  spi- 
rits of  its  imnates  were  kept  contmually  in  a  state  of  excitcuKMit  by  ihe 
bands  o!'  ii'itional  music.  Jlow  <lilii_'reut  was  the  spectacle  in  the  I'ritish 
army,  without  tents,  without  works,  without  show,  withcait  parade,  upon 
the  ground  1  Throughout  tlie  whole  line,  not  more  than  a  doz'm  tents  were 
erected,  and  these,  which  consisted  oidy  of  pieces  of  plank  torn  from  the 
houses  and  fences  near,  furni- iicd  hut  an  iuiMlicient  protection  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  .  .  .  Xo  hand  played  iunong  our  men,  nor  did  a 
bugle  L'ive  its  sound,  except  to  warn  the  h(>arers  of  danger.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  routine  of  duty  was  conducted  in  as  much  silence  as  if  tiiere  liad 
been  no  uiu.-ical  iustrimients  in  the  camp. 

" 'J'he  obji  ct  of  brmgiiig  up  cannon  from  the  fleet  was  to  enable  the  artil- 
lery and  en:;-ineer-ol)ice'  -  to  tr*.  "he  elli'ct  of  a  sche'ine,  which  they  sug- 
gested, regularly  to  breach  the  enemy's  lines;  and  they  undertook,  provided 
proper  ilir-|i'i~itions  wi^n;  ii'ade,  to  silence  their  :  tteries  in  three  iKiurs.  To 
erect  ti}e  i)attcrie.s,  delacliiui'uts  from  each  brigade  threw  aside  their  arms, 
and  wurkeii  m  the  dark  till  night.  lOvery  one,  ollieers  and  men.  wiidded  a 
t-pade  or  pii;l;axe,  knowing,  as  well  all  knew,  that  wo  worked  flir  life  and 
death,  l.^ug  before  the  fir&t  streaks  of  dawn,  thirty  jjieees  ot'  heavy  ord- 
nance were  in  readiness.  Never  was  any  failure  more  remarkable  or  un- 
locked ti>r.     Tiie  sun,  as  if  ashamed  to  shine  on  our  disgrace,  was  slow  in 
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nmkinjT  liis  niipPDninco.  .  .  .  I?y  and  hy,  tin' oiioiiiv'.s  sdlntnlions  irrjuliially 
siir|)iisst'(l  (Mir  own,  both  in  nijjidity  ami  piecision.  .  .  .  Tlio  enemy's  slmt 
IxMietratcil  the  sugar-hoi,'sli(!ads,  ini|)rn(h>ntly  rolh-d  into  our  parapets,  as  it' 
so  many  ciiipty  casks,  kdlin^f  our  artiih'rynii'ii  in  tlio  vory  ccnlro  ot'  thi-ir 
works,  ,  .  .  Alter  not  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  lirinif.  our  haticrics 
were  all  silenced.  Tiie  American  works  n.'niaincd  as  little  injured  as  r.'\cr, 
and  wo  w  re  completely  f'oded.  ...  As  our  fire  ceased,  they  directed  theirs 
at  the  intiintry  in  the  re!  r.  Our  men  W"!re  connnanded  to  lie  down:  hut 
even  thus  all  the  shot  passed  not  harmless.  .  .  ,  'J'he  promises  of  the;  enui- 
neer-department  were  n(jt  likely  to  he  fulfilled;  the  army  fell  back,  and 
took  up  its  (ground  airaiii,  liiiled,  irritated,  and  disheartened.  .  .  .  ^\'e  were 
all  thoriiu;:hly  worn  out.  .  .  .  Five  guns  were  left  behind,  rendcrcil  useles.s, 
it  is  true,  hut  it  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  British  army  came  off  without  tiie 
loss  of  some  of  its  artillery.  Diirin'f  three  whole  days  and  nights,  I  had 
never  closed  an  eye.  J\ly  tboil,  during  all  that  space,  consisted  of  a  small 
(luantity  of  sall-heef,  a  s(;a-hiscuit  or  two,  and  a  little  rum;  and  even  that  I 
could  liardly  find  time  or  lei^ure  to  consume.  .  .  .  When  ])ork  and  beans 
ran  short,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  tiir  both  ollleers  and  men  to  ajipeasc 
the  cravings  of  hunger  by  eating  sugar  taken  out  of  the  casks  and  moulded 
into  cakes.  .  .  .  The  contidence  of  success,  which  once  prevailed  on  our 
])art,  manit'estly  abated.  A  line  ol"  works  was  begun  hy  the  Americans,  on 
the  opposite  side  ot'  tlie  river,  from  wliieh  they  contimicd  to  entllade  our 
bivouac  uith  no  lew(;r  than  eighteen  i)ieees  of  eaiinon,  On  their  main  po- 
sition, likewise,  they  labored  night  and  day.  ...  It  was  understood,  too, 
that  two  additional  lines,  in  rear  of  that  before  ns,  were  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion.'" I  Such  was  the  eflect  of  Jackson's  camj)  or  station  of  men  wiihout 
arms  to  rally  on.  j  "  While  rafts,  boats,  and  vessels  (jI'  all  sizes  and  dimen- 
siuns,  crowded  the  Mississippi,  and  commanded  the  whole  Hat." 

After  the  Siibaltcfn  received,  oii  tlie  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  Tth  of  January,  the  general  orders  for  the  as.sault  next 
morning,  for  which  the  troops  were  all  to  lie  ready  two  hours 
before  daylight,  though  "danger  had  been  too  long  familiar 
with  him  not  to  have  lost  most  of  its  terrors,"  he  "was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  felt,  that  evening,  more  singulariy 
oppressed,  not  with  alarm,  but  with  awe,  than  I  recollect  ever 
to  have  been  under  similar  circumstances.  The  society  of  my 
brother-officers  was  r,ot  agreeable,  and  1  walked  away  alone, 
having  striven  in  vain  to  divert  my  melancholy." 

Such  circumstantial  and  graphic  British  confessions  render 
it  superfluous  to  add  much  American  description  of  their  de- 
feats .  u  the  28th  of  December,  1N14,  and  first  of  January, 
1815.     During  the  last  night  of  the  expiring  year,  they  con- 
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tinucd,  with  grciit  labor,  difficulty,  and  alarm,  to  raise  bat- 
teries, within  six  liundred  yards  of  .lackson's^  lines,  from  which 
next  day  to  make  a  breach  in  them,  if  possible,  and  then  by 
aarfault  to  force  tlieir  way  throu;;!!.  The  dawn  of  New  Year's 
d;iy  began  with  u  thick  fo<,',  so  that  it  was  impossible,  till  eight 
o'clock,  to  sec  any  thing.  Meantime,  while  the  Americans 
Were  gayly  salu'.ing  the  approaching  day,  their  enemies  were 
clandestinely  at  work  in  the  dark,  busy  with  preparation  for  the 
storming.  Tlie  infantry  and  other  troops  for  the  assault  were 
drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  between  the  batteries  and  behind 
ditches,  sheltered  from  American  fire,  there  to  await  the  order 
to  emerge,  advance,  and  rush  on  our  entrenchments.  Regular 
soldiers,  by  judicious  evasion,  are  often  saved  from  danger, 
which  inexperienced  troops  are  ignorant  how,  perhaps  ashamed, 
to  avoid  by  concealment.  As  soon  as  the  hori/on  lighted  up, 
two  twelve-pounders  on  the  road,  eight  eighteen-pounders, 
with  carronades  in  the  centre,  and  eight  heavy  guns,  with 
carronades  toward  the  wood,  opened  a  tremendous  burst  of 
fire,  with  clouds  of  Congreve  rockets ;  and,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  JJritish  artillery  was  served  with  great  (piickness, 
uproar,  and  some  execution.  Macarty's  house,  in  which  .lack- 
son  had  his  head-quarters,  Avas  pierced,  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes, by  more  than  a  hundred  balls,  bombs,  and  rockets, 
knocking  bricks,  splinters  of  wood,  the  portico,  and  furniture 
to  pieces,  in  all  directions,  and  compelling  the  general's  staff 
to  evacuate  so  untenable  a  station,  Avherc  however  no  one 
was  hurt,  lie  was  not  himself  in  the  house  at  the  time,  having 
gone,  with  the  first  gun,  to  the  lines.  Tlie  attempt  to  destroy 
him,  by  that  fire  on  the  dwelling  where,  from  deserters,  the 
enemy  were  informed  he  might  be  i'uund,  was  not,  perliaps, 
conformable  to  those  principles  of  military  forbeai'ance  whicli 
have  been  repeatedly  invoked  by  the  Britisli  officers,  whose 
histories  are  before  quoted,  for  the  protection  of  their  senti- 
nels, piquets,  and  hospitals,  from  molestation.  War  is  an  effort 
to  do  each  party  as  much  harm  as  possible,  and,  within  certain 
bounds  of  miscliicf,  the  more  destructive,  certainly  the  u.urc 
conducive  to  peace. 

llogblicuds  of  sugar,  rolled  into  and  stood  \  ^irighc,  funned 
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part  of  tlie  British  batteries ;  arnl  cotton-hafri*,  in  the  embra- 
sures, were  useil  in  Jackson's  lines.  l>ut  neither  of  those 
staph'S  of  tliat  )'e;.'ion  proved  as  efl'eetual  as  snlisciincnt  impres- 
sion has  erroneously  ascribed  to  tlicrn.  The  su;rar-linLrsheads 
were  easily  perforateil  by  cannon-balls,  Avhieh  also  yeattert'il 
the  cotton  in  all  directions.  The  British  batteries  bcin;ij:  <"» 
ground  several  feet  lower  than  the  American  lines,  had  thereby 
an  advantage  :  and  being  separated,  in  detached  places,  were 
less  palpably  exposed,  than  the  long  continued  line  of  our  en- 
trenchments, to  point-blank  shot.  ]>ut  they  were  never  fired 
with  the  precision  of  our  ortillery.  !Many  of  their  shots  passed 
over  Jackson's  lines,  killing  and  Avounding  some  of  the  few 
suflferers  as  they  were  entering  or  leaving  the  camp.  When 
the  rockets  set  fire  to  a  couple  of  artillery-caissons,  one  of 
■which  contained  a  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  and  blew  up, 
with  great  noise,  the  British  suspended  their  volleys,  while  all 
their  men  at  the  batteries  and  in  the  ditches  rent  the  air  with 
triumphant  hurrahs.  But,  as  on  a  like  occasion  at  Fort  Erie, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  another  volume  of  this  Sketch, 
the  whole  American  line,  from  end  to  end,  instantly  responded 
with  unanimous  fire,  and  still  heartier  cheers ;  from  that 
time,  the  British  fire  began  to  slacken ;  and  their  oflicers  were 
soon  convinced  that,  unless  Jackson  could  bo  taken  in  flank, 
he  must  have  another  victory.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  body 
of  sharp-shooters,  before  mentioned  by  the  British  Subaltern, 
tried  the  wood  on  the  left,  to  ascertain  if  our  lino  miglit  not 
be  turned  there ;  where,  the  Subaltern  says,  they  found  the 
ground  firm,  and  could  easily  have  carried  the  American  lines 
by  assault.  But  his  superiors  thought  otherwise.  Jackson  had 
stationed  Coffee's  riflemen  tliere.  Cutting  down  the  under- 
wood for  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  front,  they  built  a  breast- 
work of  it,  over  which  they  could  discover  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, and  Avhere,  on  the  logs  and  brush,  those  hardy  moun- 
taineers resided  several  days,  raised  by  such  dwellings  above 
the  water  below  tliem,  and,  like  beavers  in  their  dams,  indus- 
triously guarded  their  amphibious  abode.  The  riflemen  thus 
stationed  to  support  our  artillerists,  and  prepared  to  repel  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  in  that  quarter,  the  British  com 
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inaiulcM's  felt  tliiit,  in  a  forest  of  ryprcss-troefl  tliroc  hundred 
miles  hturf  and  knee-deop  with  mud,  tan<,'lcd  with  thickets,  the 
be.-t  British  shju'it-sliooters  wouhl  ho  no  mateli  for  ^Vestorll 
rilltMuen,  ri-joicirn;  in  s^ch  rpjioso,  and  liavitinr  so  nrmy 
(lays  iiml  nights  harassed  and  perplexed  their  inva^  <'r>,  '.'o- 
rcstH  of  imperviotis  niorasi<,  lon^rer  than  the  whole  island  of 
Old  Eii;j;land,  cover, mI  with  cypress-trees  and  teeming  with 
laurel-hushes,  constitntcil  Jackson's  flank  on  one  side,  with 
the  proditrions  Mississippi  on  the  other.  Stupendous  nature 
and  the  ,ir<'iiius  of  American  liberty  confounded  Kuropean  phi- 
losophy :  and,  thoui,'h  in  1S14  it  would  have  hecn  rash  to 
aver,  can  it  he  loastfid,  in  IH'jii,  to  pronounce  Jackson's  untu- 
tored capacity  as  superior  to  that  of  (.he  J>ritish  commanders  he 
vanijuished,  not  more  by  arms  than  arts,  as  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Thames,  or  the  vast  wilderness  skirting  it  to  Windsor  forest? 
—  I>y  nooii,  so  many  of  his  assailant's  cannon  were  dismounted 
that,  soon  after,  they  abandoned  two  of  their  three  batteries; 
while  so  sustained  ami  overpowering  was  the  American  (ire, 
so  CMtlr(>,  unhurt,  and  unap])ronehahle  their  still  imperfect 
cntreneliuients,  that  General  Pakenham  was  forced  to  retire 
from  his  second  attemjit  more  hastily  than  even  from  his  first. 
Tlis  batter; 's  were  dismantled;  regiments,  one  by  one,  atoh' 
aiV'Di.  as  one  cf  their  officers  states;  and,  though  he  avers 
that  seamon  bore  off  the  cannon  in  triumph^  yet,  when  our 
people  wont  oat  the  next  day,  us  several  parties  did,  without 
apprehension  or  molestation,  to  examine  the  battle-ground, 
they  fouml  there  barrels  of  powder,  large  quantities  of  can- 
non-balls and  ariillery-implements,  shattered  carronadcs,  and 
broken  naval  gun-carriages,  —  the  demolished  remains  of  dis- 
comfiture, abandoned,  in  flight,  by  those  who  triumphed  oidy 
by  escaping.  So  entirely  reversed,  in  the  week  after  the  Bri- 
tish arrival  on  the  28d  of  I)ecend)er,  and  before  their  final 
defeat  on  the  8th  of  January,  Avas  the  moral  of  hoth  armies, 
that  Wellington's  veterans  were  dwarfed  to  timorous  militia, 
and  Jackson's  militia  raised  to  well-trained  veterans.  A  week 
of  intense,  desponding,  and  useless  labor  followed,  preparatory 
to  the  catastrophe  by  storm  —  the  oidy  alternative  left,  all 
other  resource  being  exhaustcil.     Deceived  by  their  Spanish 
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spit-s  aiitl  other  traitm-H,  (liseiicli;inti-<l  of  Anicricnn  siifiinisMldii, 
clis;i]iiiuiiU(.'(l  liy  their  own  scioiitilic  corps,  liiilt'-frozon,  and 
halt'-starvi'ih  thoy  ucro  more  tlian  hult-hcaton  hy  tlic  thrco 
(h'l\at;s  which  jiroihu'cil  the  fourth,  and  which  arc  not,  with 
any  justice,  to  hn  undervahied  by  its  greater  enormity  of 
slaui^'hter. 

The  incessant  fire  maintained  from  .Jackson's  lines,  from 
the  water  and  tVum  tlie  other  side  of  the  river,  ;'ave  tlie  eiiemv 
no  rest  (hiy  or  nij^ht,  liroke  their  sluudn'rs,  tormented  their 
workmen,  and  altsohUely  prevented  their  rcconin'itring.  When- 
ever I'ey  atteni])ted  to  i-.i  c  a  hattery,  or  an  iiumher  of  men 
appeared  toifether,  j^irape-shot  dispersed  the  ;iti  1  cannon- 

halls  dauiageil  the  work.     Their  piipiets  aii<'  .'!>    nwered 

and  hid  in  continual  tern^rs.     Such  was  i  ><    1  of  the 

deadly  riile,  that  they  hardly  ventured  to  station  pi([Uetf<  near, 
or  enter  the  thickets.  If  they  made  a  fu'e  in  the  cold  night 
ail',  it  attracted  shot  like  lightning  hy  the  rod.  They  could 
work  only  hy  night,  and  then  without  either  fire  or  light. 
While  our  people  were  constantly  abroad  in  reconnoitring  [jar- 
ties,  singly  and  in  detachnu'iits,  the  British  were  confined  to 
their  holes,  and  there  continually  assaulted.  At  last  their 
working  ])arties  were  prolet.'ted  hy  an  oilicer  who  stood  above 
the  null  at  work,  to  watch  the  Hash  of  our  guns,  and  then, 
stooping  down,  gave  the  men  orders  to  dodge,  liidges  or 
shoulders  of  earth,  in  successive  rows,  were  raised  to  enable 
them  to  work  safely  behind  the  last  embankment.  While 
.laekson's  men  gloried  in  the  mire,  I'akenhain's  burrowed, 
groaning,  under  it,  in  ditches  and  behind  levees,  all  the  time 
in  terror,  and,  aftor  three  defeats  in  one  week,  extremely  dis- 
couraged. The  weather  was  more  trying  to  them  than  to  our 
jjcople.  Then"  black  troops  were  almost  jietrified  by  cold.  All 
sup})lies  must  bo  fetched  from  afar.  Their  naval  and  military 
chieftains  Avero  believed,  at  length,  to  be  discordant ;  I'akenham 
:leeming  assault  by  day  too  hazardous,  which  Cochrane  taunt- 
ingly said  he  would  make  with  his  sailors,  and  carry  Jackson's 
lines  with  pistols  ami  boarding-pikes.  Discord  was  added  to 
dismay  in  the  British  camp,  while  a  single  iron  will,  and  that, 
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itself,  Yot,  uttorin,;:;  notliing  but  assurances  of  victory,  wioklotl 
and  insjiiriMl  tlio  AuuM-ican  force. 

AVliik'  .Iiickxiii.  with  s](H'|i]os,s  anxiety  to  liold  and  continue 
tlic  ad v;iiit;i !.''('  ciMU'Mi'cd  so  noldy  by  the  tlu'ee  preliminary  con- 
ilicts,  was  watchiiiir  and  tryini^  to  piard  a  hundred  avenues, 
and  incessantly  Avorkiiiir  at  his  lines,  the  militia  of  Louisiana, 
soon  followed  hv  those  of  Kentuckv,  Avcrc  hastenint;  to  his 
succor.  On  the  -Ulth  of  December,  Major-Gencral  Yillere, 
■who  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
returned  from  the  Acadian  coast,  whither  he  had  been  lo  for- 
ward tlieir  cominji,  and  announced  the  approach  of  oOO,  who 
arrived  next  day.  Major-deneral  Thomas,  who  commanded 
the  second  division  of  that  State,  arrived  on  the  first  of 
January  with  r)<)0  more  from  Baton  Houf^e.  Next  day,  (Ge- 
neral Adair  came  in  advance,  to  forward  the  Kentuckians, 
whom  he  left  at  La  Fourche,  and  who  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  first  of  .January  :  lilJilO  men  under  another  Mnjor-Oeneral 
Thomas;  but  mostly  without  arms.  On  the  r)th  of.lainiary, 
TTjO  of  them,  but  only  T),")*)  armed,  were  stationed  at  the  lines, 
near  the  river.  I'npardonable  nejili.Lrence  in  seiulini:  arms 
from  PittsburiX,  deprived  two-thirds  of  the  Kentucky  troops 
of  them.  The  rest,  badly  provided  with  weapons,  under  com- 
mand of  (ieneral  Adair,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Sth  of 
January.  IJut  most  of  those  brave  men  Jackson  was  con- 
strained to  station,  without  arms,  at  a  post  he  established  near 
the  city,  two  miles  behind  his  fortified  lines,  where  the  uiujrmcd 
men  might  be  used  at  least  as  a  demonstration  of  niuncrical 
strength,  and  in  that  Avay  act  upon  the  enemy's  apprehension, 
if  not  practically  resist  them.  At  that  second  station,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  number  of  unarmc(l  militia  were  exhib'ted, 
as  a  rallying  point  in  case  Jackson  should  be  compelled  to 
retreat  from  his  lines,  and  as  a  show  of  force  or  reserve, 
Avhich  actually  had  no  force.  Omission  to  provide  ^ew  Or- 
leans with  anus  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  .Tackson  was, 
liowever,  not  more  delieient  in  arms  than  the  defenders  of 
Paris,  when  first  (.'aptureil  liy  the  allies.  Arms  were  orJered 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  but  not  fonrardi'd.  That  is 
to  .'.^ay,  as  ajipeared  by  the  trial  of  Majiles,  the  government 
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agents  rofused  to  give  the  seventy-five  cents,  which  wouUl  have 
been  the  price  per  hundred  weight,  if  sent  by  steamboat,  anil 
chose  to  have  the  arms  sliippcd  by  boats  without  steam,  at 
fifty  cents  per  liun(b'ed  weight,  Avith  leave  to  the  freighters  to 
stop  and  trade  by  the  way  down  the  rivers.     I  believe  it  is  a 
fact  that  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred,  thus  saved  in  trans- 
portation, Avhich  would  not  probably  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars  altogether,  was  the  scandalous  reason  why  the  Ken- 
tucky and    Tennessee   militia,  many,  if  not   most   of  them, 
arrived  and  served  at  New  Orleans  without  arms.     Republican 
economy  is  sometimes  reckless  extravagance.    Though,  at  that 
moment,  government  was  almost  penniless,  still,  there  were 
individuals   enough,  in    both  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who 
would  have  paid  the  transport  by  steam,  which  government 
agents  shamefully  failed  to  do.     With  the  cavalry  to  cover  his 
retreat,  if  compelled  to  fall  back  from  his  line,  and  the  num- 
bers at  the  second  camp  ready  to  receive  his  retreating  troops 
rallied  there,  Jackson  hoped  to  make  another  stand  at  that 
point,  where  the  cavalry  were  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  and  thereby  give  him  time  to  marshal  his  men  for 
further  confiict.     Some  of  the  Kentuckians  had  fowling-guns, 
but  not  muskets  or  rilles.     Many  of  the  Louisiana  militia  were 
also  without  arms.     Colonel  Josiah  8.  Johnston  supplied  his 
regiment  with  muskets,  for  which  he  advanced  the  cost.     To 
])revei;i  its  being  known  to  the  enemy,  or  in  his  own  fortified 
camp,  or  in  the  city,  that  the  men  at  the  second  position  were 
without  arms,  the  strictest  measures  Averc  taken  to  prohibit 
any  one,  without  special  permission,  g<iing  from  the  city  to 
either  of  the  camps,  or  fr(»m  either  of  them  to  the  city.     To 
prevent  any  one  going  from  Jackson's  forces  to  the  enemy  was 
also  severely  interdicted,  and   hindered  as  much  as  j)()ssible, 
Ihit  a  soldier,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  desert  from  the  lines, 
'in  the  (>th  of  January,  by  whose  treacherous  revelations  the 
British    assault  of   the   Sth  of  January  was    supposed  to  be 
directed  on  what  he  reported,  and  led  the  enemy  to  believe, 
tlie  weakest  part  of  our  position. 

On  the  (5th  of  January,  ISl"),  (jeiu'ral  Tjambert,  from  Eng- 
land, arrived  at  the  British  camp  with  the  7th  and  43d  regi- 
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ments,  each  800  strong,  and  fine  soldiers.  Larce  bodies  of 
sailors  and  marines  were  added  from  the  shipiiing;  and,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  ISlo,  Pakenham  was  at  the  head  of  more  tlian 
14,000  men  in  arms.  In  Wellington's  official  despatch  from 
AVaterloo,  General  Lambert  is  soon  after  particularised  as 
having,  on  that  great  occasion,  especially  deserved  the  favor 
of  his  monarch.  The  British  forces,  of  which  he  commanded 
the  reserve,  when  the  enemy  attacked  Jackson  on  the  Htli  of 
January,  1815,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  unofficial,  but 
many  other  credible  sources  of  information,  were  the  4th  regi- 
ment, ToO  men,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brooke;  the  7th,  850.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Blakency;  the  14th  ligh;  dragoons,  350,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Baker  ;  the  21st  fusileers,  !>00,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baterson;  the  40th,  1000,  Lieutenant-Colonel  IL  Tliornton ; 
the  43d  light  iiifantr}'-,  850,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrickson : 
the  44tli,  750,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mullen ;  the  85th  light 
infantry,  050,  Lieutenant-Colonel  AVm.  Thornton ;  the  U3d 
Highlanders,  1100,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dale;  the  !>5th  riilo 
corps,  500,  ^Lijor  ]\Iitchell ;  the  1st  West  India  regiment,  7il0, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitby  ;  the  2d  West  India  regiment,  700, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton;  350  of  the  02d  regiment,  1500 
of  the  rocket  brigade,  artillery,  drivers,  engineers,  sa])pers 
and  miners;  1500  marines,  and  2000  sailors;  altogether,  some 
14,450  men,  with  stafl"  enough  for  an  army  of  50,000.  Becent 
and  long  experience  familiarised  both  officers  and  men  with  all 
the  necessities  of  military  life.  Completely  c'luippcd,  pro- 
vided, and  accomplished,  they  came  from  Europe  to  America 
to  finish  a  career  of  triumphs,  glory,  and  undeniable  s 
riority.  The  four  generals  were  in  the  prime  of  life; 
of  approved  courage.  liieutenant-Colonel  Dixon  Ci:'innanded 
the  artillery;  Jiicutenant-Colonel  Burgoyne,  the  engineers. 
The  adjutant-general  was  Ijieutenant-Colonel  Stoven  ;  liieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bell,  the  ([uarter-master  general ;  Mr.  Saono, 
purveyor-general;  Mr.  Hunter,  paymaster-general ;  Mr.  Moo- 
dy, commissary-general.  Dr.  Uobb  was  in.-ipeetor-general  of 
hospitals,  assisted  by  Dr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  wliethor 
Colonel  Burgovne  was  the  son  of  the  general  who  surrendered  at 
Saratoga.  One  of  these  troops,  Adnural  Codrington,  commanded 
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the  combined  English  and  French  fleets,  which  destroyed  tho 
Turkish  at  Navarino.  Admiral  Napier,  now  commanding  tho 
British  Channel  fleet,  was  captain  of  a  frigate  in  that  expe- 
dition. Delacy  Evans,  who  commanded  an  illegal  English 
expedition  to  assist  the  pretender  in  Spain,  in  1S40,  Mas  a 
lieutenant  of  dragoons,  wounded  before  New  Orleans.  ]>ut, 
excepting  these  few  names,  1  am  not  aware  of  any  of  all  tho 
British  asjjirants  for  glory  there,  in  1814,  '1'),  who  have  a 
place  in  history :  so  sparing  arc  the  annals  of  fame.  Jj'cksou 
not  only  eclipses  them  all,  but,  of  them  all,  is  the  only  one 
historical.  The  British  army  was,  however,  in  all  respects 
well  oflicered  and  provided,  led  by  experienced  commanders, 
fresh  from  fields  of  distinction.  The  troops  were  so  confined 
in  Louisiana  by  rivers,  morasses,  and  forests,  that  desertion 
was  difficult ;  the  usual  diminution  inconsiderable,  by  absence 
of  numbers  from  actual  service,  under  various  pretexts,  and 
the  commandor-in-ehief  had  the  whole  within  his  grasp,  to 
wield  as  he  thouglit  jn'oper  ;  14,4r)0  fighting  men  ;  all  (except 
the  two  Idaek  regiments,  who,  though  benundied  by  cold,  wero 
still  fit  for  many  important  duties)  caj)able  of  great  exploits. 
There  was  scarcely  a  I)attle  in  Spain  where  some  of  these  vete- 
rans had  not  distinguished  themselves :  Talavera,  Albufera, 
Badiijos,  Salamanca,  ^'ittoria,  Ibisaeo,  C  idad  Kodrigo,  and 
thence  to  Toulouse,  where  Wellingtons  numerous  victories 
effected  his  entrance  into  Franci';  from  Marmont  to  Soult, 
having  van(iuished  nearly  all  the  French  marshals.  The  <S")th, 
Colonel  Thornton's  regiment,  with  Bladensburg  proudly  and 
deservedly  engraveil  on  their  coat  of  arms,  but  which  had  not 
been  distinguished  till  b\  the  capture  of  Wasl.ington,  was  the 
least  ceh'brated  of  the  twelve  regiments,  and  otiier  forces, 
naval  as  well  as  military,  concentrated  before  New  Orleans. 
Their  checks  and  mortifications  of  the  28d  and  -8th  of  I)e- 
cember,  and  1st  of  .lanuary,  disconcerted  rather  the  responsible 
leaders  than  the  wi'll-diseiplined  soldiers,  still  fiercely  unsub- 
dued, Avlio  reproached  their  commanilers  for  not  leading  them 
to  storm  the  American  lines,  nuich  less  formidable  than  many 
they  hail  carried  by  assault,  and  which  every  hour's  delay  en- 
abled their  round-hatted  enemies,  whom  they  had  been  taught 
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to  (Icspiso,  to  fortify,  with  riMloublod  danger  to  tlio  assailants. 
Tlioir  ((iHimamU'r-in-cliief,  l*akeiiliain,  was  of  a  nohlo  Irish 
family,  hrotlicr  to  an  Ivirl  of  Longford,  and  brothcr-in-hiw  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whieh  probably  influenced  his  selection 
to  lead  the  American  expedition,  instead  of  Wellington,  for 
whom  it  was  proposed.  Uut  I'akenham  owed  his  lieutenant- 
generalship  not  to  family  or  favor,  but  earned  it  in  many  hard- 
fought  fields,  and,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  commanded  the 
finest  Jiritish  army  ever  defeated  in  America;  superior  to  l>ur- 
goyne's  at  [Saratoga,  Cornwallis's  at  Yorktown,  and  IVevost's 
at  IMattsburg.  Un!ikc  those  predecessors  in  misfortune,  I'a- 
keidiam  felt  no  confidence  in  his  success.  On  the  contrary,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  disap])ointment  and  mortification 
at  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  army  he  was  to  lead, 
whose  whole  encampment  among  the  sugar-houses,  as  soon  as 
he  joined  them  on  Christmas  day,  were  made  accpiainted  Avith 
their  leader's  angry  apprehensions.  Surprised  and  worsted  in 
their  first  jiosition,  before  they  had  slept  a.  night  there,  no  less 
than  r)000  aggressors  had  destroyed  C)i)0  of  their  best  men, 
and  struck  the  rest  with  aniazement,  if  not  awe.  That  num- 
ber, (leneral  Keane  assured  his  superior,  broke  into  the  British 
camp  on  the  night  of  the  'i-'M  :  and  how  many  more  Jackson 
had  behind  them,  no  one  knew.  IJut  (leneral  Keajie's  per- 
sonal, coniidential  account  of  his  misfortune  to  (leneral  I'aken- 
liam  was  no  doubt  at  least  as  alarming  as  the  oilicial  report 
concocted  between  the  two  generals,  for  publication,  of  the 
disasters  with  which  their  operations  began.  And  what  was 
their  predicament;"  Ilemmeil  in  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of 
wet  grnnnd  by  a  vast,  rapiil  river  on  one  side,  and  boundless, 
impenetrable  morasses  on  the  other,  both  belted  by  innnenae 
forests,  the  British  army  had  no  retreat ;  for  there  were  not 
boats  enough  attached  to  the  whole  fieet  to  hold  one-third  of 
them  at  a  time.  Penned  in  a  blind  allcv,  eiirhtv  mik's  from 
their  supplies,  they  had  no  option  but  t(^  g  »  forward  and  cap- 
ture iScw  (Orleans,  or  be  ca|)turcd  themselves.  The  few  Jieigh- 
boring  plantations  soon  exliaustcil  of  A\liat  little  meat  or  other 
provision  could  be  got  from  them  ;  the  earth  so  spongy  that, 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  water  was  the  basis;  the  weather 
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extremely  severe,  wet,  cliilly,  changeable,  and  unwholesome ; 
the  soldiers  without  tents,  huts,  or  covering  —  the  army  was 
in  jeo{)iir(ly.  8ir  Edward,  as  the  English  styled  their  com- 
mander, i)roniised  to  do  all  he  could  to  rescue  them,  but  he 
augured  ill  of  the  result.  As  retreat  was  hardly  practicable, 
and  would  be  disgraceful,  he  must  do  his  best  to  take  the  city. 
But,  as  another  English  chronicler,  who  did  not  arrive  till  the 
6th  of  January,  1815,  pul)lished  some  time  after.  "General 
Jackson  had  shown  his  profound  military  and  naval  skill,  as  a 
gifted  tactician,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  by  counter-manoeu- 
vring, and  putting  the  reserve  of  the  British  to  the  very  acme 
of  disorder,  before  their  front  was  attacked ;  a  victory  which 
was  only  lost  to  the  American  general  owing  to  the  individual 
bravery  of  the  British  veteran  troops  over  his  raw  levies. 
General  Jackson,  throughout  those  operations,  displayed  the 
art  of  the  engineer,  wielding  the  wearons  of  war  with  vigorous 
decision."  "  Instead  of  that,"  said  the  same  English  officer, 
"  indecision  trannnelled  the  movements  of  the  British  generals, 
who,  instead  of  repairing  Kcane's  primary  and  capital  error, 
by  instantly  marching  on  the  city,  assaulting  and  carrying 
Jackson's  miserable  mud  rniiiparts  by  the  way,  set  themselves 
down  to  'Ksic(/i'  a  i<choo)ir)\  while  Jackson  was  allowed  to  fortify 
his  lines  with  indefatigable  labor  and  consummate  skill.  The 
wretched  abortion  of  the  2Sth  of  December,"  the  same  Eng- 
lish comj)lainant  says,  "  was  softened,  by  technical  phrase- 
ology, to  the  army  and  their  country,  as  a  mere  rcconnomnnce, 
when  it  was  but  too  severely  felt  as  a  sanguinary  repulse ;" 
the  American  cannon  destroying  nearly  all  the  men  at  the 
British  guns,  ami  the  round-hatted  Yankees  so  elated  as  to  be 
almost  inclined  to  a  sortie,  when  they  saw  the  backs  of  the 
red-coats.  In  vain  Admirals  Cochrane,  Malcolm,  and  Codring- 
ton.  Captains  Hardy,  Trowbridge,  and  Gordon,  with  other  naval 
commanders  of  the  highest  rank,  assisted  to  bring  up  provi- 
sions and  ammunition,  and  carry  away  the  wouTuled  and 
maimed.  To  no  purpose,  on  the  1st  of  January,  a  whole 
brigaile  of  infantry  burned  to  be  ordered  to  the  assatdt, 
and,  with  loud  cries,  demanded  why  they  were  not  led 
on :  to  their  utter  astonishment,  no  such  order  was  given. 
Vol.  IV.  — 13 
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BEAUTY   AND   BOOTY. 


Ladders  and  materials  had  been  brou{];ht  up  for  tlic  passage 
of  the  ditcli ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  troops, 
nishina;,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  with  a  few  phinks,  wouM 
liavf  obtained  possession  of  the  enemy's  works  with  facility." 
'"  The  most  extravagant  reports  flew  through  our  ranks  :  that 
tlie  ditch  in  front  of  the  American  lino  was  a  canal ;  and  be- 
hind the  first  line  were  two  others  [the  unarmed  Kentucky  aJid 
other  unarmed  militia,  stationed  by  .lackson  in  terrorem] ;  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  was  proclaimed  with  the  high-sounding  title 
of  a  glacis ;  the  numbers  of  the  Americans  were  highly  exag- 
gerated [another  of  Jackson's  stratiigems] ;  the  fortifications 
had  existed  before  the  troops  landed  at  all ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
desertion  began  from  the  ranks  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  troops 
to  the  enemy."  "At  last,"  adds  this  bold  captain,  with  an 
honest  and  perli;i]w  just  sneer,  "  the  British  general  considered 
that  the  American  barricade  was  too  strong  to  attack  in  front, 
with  his  present  force,  therefore  science  was  resorted  to. — 
This  was  the  state  of  things  fifteen  days  after  the  first  land- 
ing (if  the  J>ritish  troops." 

I'akeHliam's  memory  has  been  aspersed  by  an  imputation, 
originating  with  a  gentleman  eminent  as  a  judge  and  senator 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  (ieurge  I'oitidexter,  by  whom 
the  watchwords  "  Beauty  and  JSooty"  were  ascribed  to  him. 
Generals  Lambert,  Keane,  Tbdrnton,  Blakeney,  and  Dickson, 
who  were  with  him  at  New  Orleans,  ]»ublished,  in  IM'.],  a  de- 
nial of  that  imputati(jn.  Still,  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
I'akenham  has  been  the  tlii'Uie  of  many  coarse  vulgarities  in 
this  country.  No  just  American  can  deny  his  gallantry  and 
heroism.  But  justice  does  not  allow  of  eulogy  to  his  general- 
ship, Avhich,  I  think,  clearly  indicated  that,  however  brave 
and  noble,  he  was  incapable  of  the  great  trust  which  probably 
Wellingtons  inlluence  procured  for  him. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  18L"),  (Jeneral  Lambert  reviewed 
the  two  gallant  regiments,  laii(lc(l  with  him  the  day  before  — 
ITOO  bayonets,  every  one  of  which  had  bristled  over  con- 
(jucred  French  troops  in  numerous  battles.  '■  (Jeneral  Jack- 
son," says  our  British  witness,  '"had  shown  himself  a  ge- 
neral of   the    first    class,  both  in    attack  and  defence,  since 
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his  first  surprise.  And  iiltliouirh  so  fur  tho  Americans  jio*. 
sessod  the  most  consummate  and  ahle  tactician,  still  the  Uti- 
tish  jroiieral  commanded  the  best  troo])s,  as  they  hail  shown 
themselves  to  ho  on  the  very  ground  tlicy  now  stood  upon. 
For  discipline  and  brilliant  feats  in  tho  field,  tlieir  cotiduct 
could  not  bo  surpassed.  Their  ranks  were  composed  of  vete- 
rans from  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland,  the  very  elite  of  all  his 
I'ritannic  majesty's  dominions ;  men,  who,  like  the  IJoinans 
of  old,  had  travailed  with  ])ick  and  spade  at  trenches  and  but- 
teries, fought  sangiiinary  battles  in  the  plains  on  tho  Nile, 
and  scale<l  the  mountain-side,  crowded  tho  deadly  breach, 
topped  the  ladders  of  escalade,  fordi'd  rivers  under  hostile 
balls,  fought  and  starved  and  starved  and  foui^ht :  if  thev  had 
not  been  in  fight  before,  they  were  sufilciently  baptised  at  tho 
two  whole  days'  feints  before  the  American  barricade."  At 
tho  review  of  this  reinforcement,  Ci(;neral  Pakenham  was  not 
present.  "The  men,  who  inquired  why  their  commander  did 
not  appear,  wen)  told  that  ho  was  up  a  tree,  in  a  pine  wood, 
examining  the  works  of  the  Americans."  At  the  same  mo 
ment,  (Jeneral  Jackson  was  on  the  top  of  tho  house  in  which 
his  head-quarters  were,  witli  a  telescope,  examining  the  move- 
ments of  the  British,  then  obviously  preparing  for  the  assault 
next  morning.  ''The  nnisic  played,"  says  one  of  them,  ''the 
vapor  of  the  swamp  had  cleared  off,  the  sun  shone  brilliantly, 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  regiments  just  come 
were  in  tlie  highest  spirits  at  the  near  probability  of  their  be- 
ing led  on  to  the  assault." 

During  the  first  week  of  the  year  1815,  a  fortnight  after 
the  treaty  of  pe.acc  was  signed  at  (Jhent,  and  had  been  some 
days  on  its  passage  from  London  to  AVashington,  the  two 
armies  at  New  Orleans  diligently  prepared  for  desperate  con- 
ilict.  The  Uritish  had  found,  by  two  abortive  efforts,  that  the 
Americans  were  impregnable  on  the  swamp-flank,  and  pro- 
bably in  front  —  at  any  rate,  without  assault  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  \Vhich  was  to  be  the  main  attack, 
and  whether  that  against  the  buttery  over  the  river  was  not 
to  be  eifccted  before  Jackson's  lines  were  attempted,  is  not 
quite  certain,  from  all  the  British  disclosures.     The  British 
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Suhnltcrn  pnbliHiios  expressly  tliat  the  orders  wore  for  '*  a 
genonil  assault  u)>on  tlie  oiieiny's  lines;"  but  wlietlier  tiio  as- 
sault (lid  not  take  place  itefore  it  was  planned  that  it  sliouM 
be,  is  still  problematical.  The  "Uritish  (^■lnlpai<^n"  informs  us 
that  "  a  new  scheme  was  invented,  worthy,  for  its  boldness,  of 
the  school  in  which  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  studied  his 
profession.  It  was  determined  to  divide  the  army ;  to  send 
part  across  the  river,  who  should  seize  the  enemy's  j;uns,  and 
turn  them  on  themselves,  while  the  remainder  should,  at  the 
same  time,  make  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  entrench- 
ment. But,  before  this  plan  could  bo  put  into  execution,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  entire  neck  of 
land,  from  the  bayou  do  Catalino  to  the  river,  of  sufficient 
width  and  depth  to  admit  of  boats  being  brought  up  from  tho 
lake.  Upon  this  arduous  undertaking  were  the  troops  imme- 
diately employed,  laboring  by  day  and  night.  The  fatigue 
undergone,  during  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  no  words 
can  describe  —  at  length,  by  unremitted  exertions,  accom- 
plished by  the  0th  of  .January."  On  that  day,  the  reader 
will  recollect.  General  Lambert  arrived,  with  sixteen  hundred 
fresh  troops.  "With  the  addition,"  says  tho  ]>ritish  Officer, 
"of  a  body  of  sailors  and  maiincs  from  the  fleet,  our  nundjcrs 
amounted  to  little  short  of  eight  thousand  men  ;  a  force  which 
in  almost  any  other  quarter  of  America  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible." It  was  not  for  want  of  men  enough  that  Pakenham 
hesitated:  he  attacked  Jackson's  lines  twice  —  once  on  tho 
28th  of  December,  and  again,  the  first  of  January  —  before 
Lambert's  reinforcements  arrived.  The  assault  was  put  ofi" 
from  the  2;5d  to  tho  28th  of  December,  apparently,  for  fear  of 
the  armed  American  vessels  on  the  river ;  from  tho  28th  of 
December  to  the  first  of  .January,  for  heavier  cannon ;  and 
then  from  the  first  to  the  8th  of  that  month,  because  another 
method  of  attack  was  deemed  indispensable.  But  the  genius 
of  Jackson  pervaded  the  whole  procrastination,  —  dangerous, 
when  the  enemy,  instead  of  surprising  New  Orleans,  were 
themselves  surprised,  on  their  arrival ;  and  fatal,  when,  after 
intervening  discomfitures,  having  no  retreat,  their  eff'ort  of 
despair  was  not  made  till  too  late.     Our  defence  of  Washing- 
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ton,  not  Ion;;  Lcforc,  ninl  tliac  of  tlio  Fronch  of  Paris,  not  lon^ 
uftor,  like  tho  I'ritisli  fulliiro  at  Now  Orleans,  wcro  disasters 
wliich  sc'cuumI  to  he  tlu*  lot  of  tlio.sc  with  success  in  hand,  but 
Idsiii;^  it  by  tlioir  own  niisnianagcniont,  or  the  superior  talent 
of  their  enemies. 

^Filitary  arithiriotic  is  sebhini  trustwortliy.  Reckonin;;  tho 
Britisli  army  but  eiiflit  thousand  men,  and  tho  Ameriean 
twenty-five  thousand,  was  as  wron^  as  (Icneral  Keane's  com- 
puting .Jackson's  two  at  five  tliousand.  The  assault  of  tho  Hth 
of  January  was  made,  counting  reserve  and  all  employed  at  it, 
by  more  than  fourteen  thousand,  upon  lines  defended  by  loss 
than  four  thousand,  taking  part  in  the  engagement.  Tho 
plan  of  comlined  attack,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  un- 
doubtedly tho  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  succeed.  Uut  tho 
time  and  labor  misspent  in  preparing  for  it,  doomed,  says  tho 
Subaltern,  the  ISritish  jaded  and  dispiriteil  troops  — "doomed 
them  to  a  continuance  of  that  system  of  vascillation  ami  delay 
by  which  we  had  so  long  suft'ered."  "Never  were  men  so 
severely  or  so  uselessly  harassed  as  in  that  undertaking." 
Highly  approving  the  scheme,  as  the  only  one  which  offered 
any  chance  of  success,  ho  adds,  "  Jjut  why  break  the  spirits 
and  wear  out  the  strength  of  tho  troops  by  setting  men  to  ex- 
cavate a  trench  full  two  miles  in  length  and  six  feet  deep? 
Wc  had  dragged  heavy  twenty-four  pounders  overland  from 
the  mouth  of  the  creek ;  where  would  have  been  tlie  difficulty 
of  transporting  any  num''  ^''  of  light  boats  in  a  similar  man- 
ner V  .  .  .  Toil  and  trouble  were  never  so  thoroughly  wasted. 
IFad  a  few  rollers  been  framed,  barges,  gigs,  cutters,  and  even 
hiunches,  might  have  been  run  through  the  bog  with  perfect 
ease;  and  all  the  risks  and  uncertainty  of  artificial  navigation* 
avoided.  Diit  the  chief  thouglit  otherwise.  Or  rather,  the 
thought  of  moving  boats  otherwise  than  through  Avater  never 
occurred  to  him,"  for  what  tho  Subaltern  calls  his  "gigantic 
undertaking."  "This  work,"  says  another  Dritish  narrator, 
"was  worthy  of  a  lioman  general  and  the  indefatigable  labor 
of  his  cohorts."  That  hydraulic  elaboration  of  the  Hritish  com- 
mander seems  to  bo  justly  coudemued  by  one  of  his  fjllowers, 
uulcj-s  rakenham,  like  Hannibal  scaling,  or  Napoleon  turning, 
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the  Al]..«,  (Ic'si^'iiod  to  ininiortnlizn  his  triiiinpli  liy  an  ininionso 
Wnik  of  iiinrvc'llims  liilmr.  l'eih!i|i:<,  the  military  coiiiiiuiiKlcr, 
tiiuiiti'il  liy  the  iiiltninil,  was  ^oiidiMl  to  an  attempt  which  ho 
doeinod  extremely  i)eriK)iis,  and  iiinh'rtnok  with  rehietance,  m 
the  llritish  naval  defeat,  not  loni^  hel'ore,  on  Lake  Chani[)hun, 
was  preeipitatcd  by  a  taunt  IVoni  the  military  commander. 

Sunday,  the  Hth  of  January,  iMl"),  at  \Vashin;,'ton,  was  not 
kept  with  the  Presbyterian  strictness  which  ['resident  Jackson 
introduced  there  in  l^:2lt.  rresident  Madison's  house  was 
always  open  to  company  on  Sunday;  President  Jackson's  waa 
closed,  with  entire  seclusion  from  secular  occupation.  Wo 
liad  iin  tiilinr^s  there,  on  the  Sth  of  Jainiary,  1M15,  of  Jack- 
son'"' hattle  on  the  2;)d  of  December,  scarcely  any  hope  of  that 
of  the  i^lh  of  Jainiary.  I'rayers  were  not  jjut  up  in  any  pidpit 
at  JJostnn,  I  believe,  for  his  defeat:  but  it  was  antici|tated 
there  with  assurance,  if  not  pleasure,  the  ni<>rnin<;  when  the 
]Jritish  underwent  their  bloody  overthrow.  In  tiiat  hand  to 
hand.  L'rapplini^,  desperate  encounter,  wherein  the  nations  of 
untiiiuiiy  surpasseil  modern  comliatants,  before  Hre-arms  stiper- 
scded  ill  jircat  measure  the  lloman  short  sword,  so  like  the 
Amt  rican  bowied<nife,  the  intrepiil  J>ritoii  claimed,  and  per- 
haps had  by  superior  jirowess  proved,  his  ri<.'ht  to  ))eculiar 
renown.  Many  of  his  New  Kni^land  dlVspriii;;,  in  1.S14 -'!;'), 
notwith>tandin,i,'  the  events  of  the  American  Uevolulion,  con- 
sidered Louisiana  the  certain  confjuest  of  invincible  liritons. 
Numerous  well-educated  and  well-disposed  Americans,  more- 
over, deemed  rejiublicanism  a  visionary  experiment,  as  they 
pronoMiiced  Louisiaini  an  unjust  and  baleful  extension  of  these 
United  States.  On  the  su^ar-fields  and  with  the  cotton-bales 
%of  tiiat  erst  French  and  Spanish  province  American  preference 
for  J>riti>h  method  of  government  underwent  iconoclastic  blows 
fromY>iiich  that  faith  has  never  recovered.  Overweeniiif^  then 
in  the  North-east,  it  was  nearly  extinf;uisheil  in  the  South-west. 
Welliiigh  unanimous  republican  loyalty  and  aversion  to  Euro- 
pean jirepotency  have  since  become  prevalent  throuLrhoiit  this 
country.  An  uneducated  C'eltiberiati  chieftain,  supj)orted 
by  troops  of  half-armed  woodmen  and  sni^ar  or  cotton  jdanters, 
with  little  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  in  spite  of  the 
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Eastern  An;ilo-Siv.\on  dlVspiin;^'  of  Old  Ei);,'lan(l,  at  tlio  smno 
tiino,  iTiirthi'il,  in  the  South-wont,  tlio  last  Kii^^Iisli  attempt  to 
conquer  or  sever  the  Uiiiteil  States  ;  and,  rousiiip'  the  North- 
east from  suhsorviciioy  to  Kn;ihiiid,  saV(Ml  froiu  disniptiuii  the 
union  of  nianv  States,  (iloriouslv  closin'r  the  savage  contest 
which  (ireat  IJritain  provokeil,  ]irotracted,  and  rendoreil  har- 
buroMs,  tho  cU)sin}»  vicloi'iea  rehukt.'d  disloyalty  ns  they  do-' 
feated  invasion.  Nunihers  of  disallected  Americans,  and  still 
more  Europeans,  became  convinced  that  }j;overnnient  may  bo 
stion;:;  without  a  monarch  or  nobility.  That  conviction  may 
be  still  unfounded:  but  it  struck  deep  root  in  the  events  of 
that  war,  of  which  .lackson's  victories  were  tho  lust,  though 
least  expected,  the  most  opportune  and  decisive. 

Five  miles  below  New  Orleans,  a  disused  mill-race  extended 
from  near  tho  Mississippi  to  the  cypress-swamp,  alonj^  which, 
on  the  morning  of  the  L'4th  of  December,  1S14,  the  Americans 
be;.'an  to  raise  breastworks,  about  a  mile  lonj;,  ami  of  various 
height  and  thickness.  Thrown  up  in  haste,  in  bad  weather, 
by  workmen  often  changed  as  exigencies  requireil,  and  always 
working  in  mire,  these  entrenchments  were  irregular  and  so 
imperfect,  that,  on  the  first  of  .January,  they  were  pierced  by 
I'riiisii  balls.  "  It  was  a  long  parapet,"  says  the  Subaltern, 
''composed  entirely  of  earth,  which  was  riveted  with  thin 
jdanks  and  supported  by  stakes.  About  thirty  or  forty  yards 
in  advance  of  it  ran  a  canal,  from  ten  to  liftecn  feet  in  widtli, 
ending  ctuisidcrably  to  the  left  of  the  river,  whilst  upon  tho 
high  road,  somewhat  out  of  the  lino,  was  erected  a  flankiTig 
redoubt;  a  semicircular  battery  about  the  niidiUe ;  and  a  third 
protected  the  extremity  which  joined  the  wood.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  central  work  a  lofty  tlag-stalV  was  erected,  from 
which  a  large  American  ensign  constaVitly  waved.  .  .  .  The 
American  camp  exhiiiitcd  as  m\jch  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  as  modern  camps  arc  accustomed  to  ;  and  tho 
spirits  of  its  inmates  were  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  excita- 
tion by  the  bands  of  martial  music.  The  IJritish  army  j>re- 
sonted  exactly  the  same  extent  of  front,  without  tents,  without 
works,  without  show,  without  ])arade,  upon  the  ground.  Not 
more  than  a  dozen  huts,  of  pieces  of  plank  torn  from  tho 
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houses  and  fences  near,  furnished  an  insufficient  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  No  band  played 
among  them,  nor  did  a  bugle  give  its  sound,  except  to  warn 
the  hearers  of  danger.  The  routine  of  duty  was  conducted 
with  as  much  silence  as  if  there  had  been  no  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  camp.  It  Avas  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  contrast." 

This  British  description  is  accurate  enough  of  our  lines ; 
which,  the  week  Pakenham  consumed  in  cutting  a  canal,  Jack- 
son employed  in  their  fortification.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
they  were  cannon-ju'oof,  except  at  the  elbow  near  and  along 
the  swamp,  where  Coffee's  men  constructed  their  beaver-dams 
of  felled  trees  and  brusli,  at  any  ratu  musket-proof.  Captain 
Beale's  small  company  of  city-riflemen,  with  a  company  of  the 
44th  regiment  of  United  States  infantry,  under  Lieutenant 
Marant,  were  stationed  at  the  redoubt  beyond  the  lines,  near 
the  river,  which  was  not  begun  till  the  Gth,  and  avus  not 
finished  the  8tli  of  January.  The  battery  there  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Humphreys,  of  the  United  States  artil- 
lery, with  some  of  his  company  and  Major  St.  Geme's  volun- 
teei'-dragoons.  The  next  battery  was  served  by  the  crew  of  the 
Carolina,  under  Lieutenant  N orris,  of  the  navy.  At  the  third 
battery  Captains  Doniinicjue  and  Beluche,  Baratarian  priva- 
teeersmen,  were  stationed,  with  some  of  their  mariners.  The 
fourth  battery  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Crawley,  of  the 
nav}^  with  crew  of  the  Carolina.  At  the  fifth  battery  were 
stationed  Colonel  Perry  and  Lieutenant  Kerr,  of  the  artillery. 
The  sixth  battery  was  managed  by  General  Flaujcae,  one  of 
the  Louisiana  senators,  with  a  company  of  Francs,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Bertel.  The  seventh  battery  was  served  by  United 
States  artillerists,  under  Lieutenants  Spotts  and  Chauvau,  with 
fifty  marines,  under  Lieutenant  Bellcvue ;  and  the  eighth  bat- 
tery, nearest  the  swamp,  was  manned  by  a  few  of  Carroll's 
Tennessee  militia,  under  a  corporal  of  tlie  regular  artillery. 
The  ground  at  that  end  was  under  water ;  the  troops  were  en- 
camped knee-deep  in  mud.  Tlie  British  did  not  attack  there, 
but  concentrated  their  assault  upon  the  centre,  where  Carroll's 
Tennessee  militia  were  stationed,  reinforced  by  Kentuckians, 
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under  Adair,  and  against  the  river-redoubt.  The  Ttli  regi- 
ment of  United  States  infantry,  4:)0  men,  under  ^Nfajor  I'eire, 
covered  the  first  throe  batteries  and  a  powder-magazine.  Frciiii 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  batteries  the  44th  regiment  of  Uniteil 
States  infantry,  240  men,  under  Captain  Baker,  were  posted. 
Colonel  Ross,  of  that  regiment,  commanded  from  the  Ttli  regi- 
ment to  the  44th,  both  included.  Captains  Ogden  and  Chau- 
vau's  troops  of  horse,  oO  altogether,  and  some  30  from  Atta- 
capas,  were  stationed  near  Jackson's  head-quarters.  Colonel 
Hind's  Mississippi  cavalry,  150,  Avero  in  the  rear.  250  of 
Colonel  Young's  regiment  of  Louisiana  militia  were  placed,  in 
several  detachments,  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  behind  the  line. 
The  American  outposts  extended  five  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  it ;  and  there  were  sentinels  all  about.  Jackson  had  4000 
men  at  hand :  of  whom  8200  were  at  his  linos ;  the  other  800 
being  distributed  in  various  positions  hard  by.  Constant  firing 
from  our  batteries  exercised  and  improved  the  men  in  gun- 
nery, kept  the  enemy  from  even  venturing  within  cannon- 
range  of  our  lines,  broke  their  rest  at  night,  prevented 
their  working  by  day  at  their  fortifications,  disj)ersed  them 
whenever  collected  anywhere  in  groups,  and  subjected  them 
to  continual  annoyance  and  disquiet.  Morgan's  battery,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  Patterson's  there,  increased 
the  British  disturbance  by  enfilading  fire ;  and  their  Aveek 
before  the  last  battle  was  as  distressing  from  incessant  can- 
nonading as  from  uninterrupted  labor.  The  soldiers  Avere 
restless  for  relief,  by  rather  storming  Jackson's  lines  at  any 
cost  of  life  than  being  day  and  night  harassed  by  their  artil- 
lery. The  ofiicers  doubted  the  practicability  of  carrying  them 
by  assault.  But  Admiral  Cochrane  suggested,  and  oiTorod  Avith 
his  sailors  to  enlarge  Villere's  canal,  and  float  through  it  fifty 
barges,  with  Avhich  to  cross  the  Mississippi  in  force  enough  tu 
carry  the  batteries  on  that  side,  and  perhaps  by  an  armed  llotilla 
command  the  river  up  to  the  city.  It  Avas  rumored  thnt  at  a 
council  of  Avar  Admiral  Cochrane  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
military  endeavors  at  long  shot  to  vanquish  American  resist- 
ance, and  said  that  Avith  a  couple  of  thousand  sailors,  with 
boarding  pikes,   he  Avould  carry  Jackson's   lines.     AVhcthor 
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Pakpiiliam  was  rroadod  to  mnvilliii;;  action  by  marine  sarcasm, 
at  all  evoiitiJ,  the  best  part  of  his  plan,  that  of  rendering  the 
Villert'  canal  practicable  for  barges,  and   sending  troops  in 
tlicni  across  the  Mississippi,  was  tlic  admiral's  suggestion.    As 
at  Washington,  the  bold  design  at  New  Orleans  was  naval. 
Captain  Ti'owbridge  commanded  the  naval  officers  and  seamen 
serving  ashore  with  the  army,     llut,  of  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished admirals  and  captains,  ^lalcolm,  Codrington,  Hardy, 
Dashwood,  Gordon,  and  others,  the  only  one  hurt  was  Captain 
Money,  with  Colonel  Thornton,  assaulting  General  Morgan's 
battery  ;  both  of  whom  were  at  Bhidensburg.     Not  a  sailor  is 
mentioned  among  the  killed  or  wounded,  nor  an  officer,  except 
one  of  the  marines.    At  Washington  and  Baltimore,  Cockburn 
■was  instigator  and  leader,  conspicuous  on  all  occasions,  urging 
Ross  at  ]>ladensburg,  and  with  him  when  killed  at  Baltimore. 
Admirals  Cochrane  and  Malcolm  Avere  both  with  I'akenham 
when  his  battles  were  fought :  but  did  not  appear,  like  Admi- 
ral Cockburn,  eager  to  take  part  in  every  fray.     l*erhaps  the 
barges  might  have  been  taken  from  the  bayou  to  the  river 
easier  by  land  than  by  an  elaborated  canal.     But  the  admiral 
avers  that  the  boats  were  all  there ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Thorn- 
ton  succeeded  in   his   enterprise.     The  Hoth  regiment,  with 
armed  sailors  and  marines,  and  the  West  India  corps  of  blacks, 
in  all  1200  men,  were  making  the  greatest  exertions,  during 
the  night,  to  get  the  boats  out  of  the"  canal.     The  canal  had 
been  cut,  a  thousand  yards  in  length,  broad  and  deep.     The 
■work  was  worthy  of  a  Roman  general  and  the  indefatigable 
labor  of  his  cohorts ;  and,  had  there  been  a  breastwork  thrown 
up  behind,  it  would  have  constituted  a  position  of  ten  times 
the  strength  of  the  lines  of  the  Americans.     Under  the  mask 
of  this  canal,  the  British  general,  if  necessary,  might  have 
continued  on  the  defensive  against  the  world  in  arms ;  while 
feeding  and  succoring,  from  time  to  time,  those  that  had  al- 
ready crossed  the  river,  and  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
American  lines,  he  could  have  debouched  to  attack  at  midday, 
should  the  result  across  the  river  prove  fortunate.     "  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,"  significantly  adds  the  British  Officer 
of  the  E.xpedition,  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  these  reasonable 
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suggestions,  "  as  the  Americans,  likt  .ac  ancients,  entrenched, 
Larricaded,  and  re -entrenched,  according  to  passing  exi- 
gencies." 

The  battle  of  the  23d  of  December,  disenchanted  the  con- 
fident liriton  of  all  illusions  of  easy  and  profitable  conquest,  and 
struck  him  with  alarming  apprehensions  of  a  formidable  foe. 
Surprised  in  position,  he  was  first  worsted  at  close  (quarters. 
Tlieu  the  battles  of  the  28th  of  December  and  the  1st  of 
January  demonstrated  that  artillery  could  not  force  the  Ame- 
rican lines.  To  storm  them  became  the  only  remaining  alter- 
native, not  resorted  to  till  all  others  failed.  Lritish  narratives 
confess  that,  after  their  third  discomfiture,  on  New  Year's  day, 
all  further  attempt  or  hope  "was  abandoned,  except  the  san- 
guinary assault  so  often  triumphant  in  Spain  ;  and  they  ap- 
plaud a  plan  of  operations  well  conceived,  partly  well  exe- 
cuted, but  which  resulted  in  the  most  signal  and  fatal  of  all 
their  defeats  —  their  bloody  adieu  to  America. 

(jleneral  Pakenham  distributed  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  fighting  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nuirines,  into  four 
columns,  for  the  attack  of  the  8th  of  January.  Colonel 
Thornton,  with  his  own,  the  8oth  regiment,  the  oth  West  India 
regiment,  200  sailors,  under  Captain  Money,  and  400  marines, 
under  Major  Adair,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  at  nightfall,  surprise,  before  day,  and 
carry  (reneral  Morgan's  batteries,  on  the  other  side,  which 
might  then  be  opened  on  Jackson's  forces  ;  who  were  not  to  be 
assaulted  by  PakenliMm  till  Thornton  led  the  way.  But,  by 
mishap,  Pakenham's  attack  preceded  Thornton's,  which  was 
probably  a  derangement  of  the  Avhole  plan.  Ceneral  Gibbs, 
with  the  4th,  the  21st,  and  the  44th  regiments,  was  to  conduct 
the  principal  assault  upon  Jackson's  lines  in  the  centre,  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be  weakest,  because  manned  by  Ken- 
tuckians,  under  General  Adair.  A  deserter  was  believed  to 
have  directed  General  Pakenham's  attention  to  that  point,  as 
what  the  Pritish  commander  considered  the  weakest.  General 
Keane,  with  the  Wd,  and  part  of  the  IK'jlh  regiments,  was  to 
sustain  General  (Jibbs.  Some  of  the  black  troups  were  <lestined 
to  skirmish  in  the  woods.     The  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Ttli 
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and  'i^'il  rciriiiH'iits.  was  iMitrnstod  to  (Joiioral  Lainliort,  tlio 
only  one  ol'  ilic  Www  izi'iifrals  wlio  survived  niiluirt  to  take  part 
ill  llir  liattli'  of  ^Vat('^loo.  One  ol'  tlic  Kiijj;lisli  narratives  states 
that  tlie  IJd  \Vest  India  vejriinent  also  eoiiiposed  part  of  llio 
reserve.  The  44tli  rejiiiiient,  wliieh  liad  ox|)erience  in  Anio- 
riean  warfare,  was  to  carry  forward  the  sealin^r-laiMers  and 
bouTid  buiuUes  of  fagots,  ealh'd  I'aseines,  made  of  su^ar-canes, 
witli  whieli  to  till  or  bridjxe  tlie  diteh  or  water-course  in  front 
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of  the  Hues,  and,  upon  tliose  bundles  and  ladde 
ontreiH'iiim'nts.  Not  lonj:;  before  the  Dritish  arrived,  the  place 
of  and  around  their  encanijinient  was  covered  with  sii_:j;ar- 
stalks,  of  which  the  stubble  still  remained  :  the  oraii;:;e-trees 
•were  in  their  perennial  bloom  and  fruitaj^e,  the  woods  were 
vocal  with  niLjhtingales,  and  the  lakes  covered  with  wild  fowl. 
To  carry  fascines  and  scaling-ladders  to  an  assault  is  a  ]»erilon.s 
service,  re(|uiriiit!;  the  stoutest  and  l)ravest  men,  whose  exposure 
is  greater,  and  labor  more  arduous  than  others.  The  44tli,  or 
East  Essex  reirimcnt,  commanded  by  the  honorable  ('olonol 
Mullen,  of  some  noble  family,  was  charo;ed  with  the  disijrace 
of  the  defeat,  by  ue^lectiiiij;  or  shrinking;  from  that  duty. 
Several  of  the  British  unollicial  accounts  of  the  battle  concur 
in  that  charije ;  some  of  them  with  positive  averments  of  the 
coloners  cowardice  and  absence.  Uut  (icneral  Lambert's  oIK- 
cial  report  sli>:;htly,  if  at  all,  alludes  to  that  excuse  for  a  rout 
which  most  of  those  disjrraced  by  it  were,  no  doubt,  anxious 
to  impute  to  some  scape-goat.  And,  although  the  losses  of 
the  44th  regiment,  compared  with  others,  may  not  absolve  Co- 
lonel Mullen's  from  discredit,  the  killed,  wounded,  and  cap- 
l  c»f  the  44th  show  that  it  sufl'ered  as  much  as  any  other 
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regiment.  If  it  had  borne  the  bundles  and  ladders,  as  ordered, 
the  result  wouhl  nevertheless  have  been  the  same.  The  Ame- 
rican fire  was  too  deadly  for  any  efl'ectual  hostile  a])pi'oach  or 
access  to  Jackson's  lines.  Not  more  than  about  eiirhty  Eii<x- 
lish  ever  reached  them;  of  which  number  one  half  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  captured.  All  the  private  unollicial  British  ac- 
<.'ounts,  liowever,  agree  that  the  44th  regiment  disolteyed  Ge- 
neral Pakenham's  orders,  and  disturbed  his  an'angemeiits.  as 
well  a.s  his  coni2)osure,  by  nut  carrying 
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fascines  and  scalin,ir-la(ldfrs,  IJiit  one  of  the  narratives  exone- 
rates that  rej!;inient  and  their  (Colonel  Ironi  all  hlanie  for  it,  by 
an  exjilaiiation  whieh  in  solves  nnieh  ni(n'c  (leneral  ]*aken- 
ham's  8('lf-j)ossession  and  <^eneralsliip  than  Colonel  Mullen's 
coura<»e,  or  the  miseonduet  of  his  rej^inicnt,  who  oertaiidy  wore 
in  the  thickest  of  the  conllict,  and  suflercd  severely. 

Two  days  before  the  assault,  Jackson  was  warned  of,  and 
prepared  for  it,  by  his  sleepless  vigilance,  and  some  of  the 
good  luck  which  never  forsook  him.  J)esertcrs  apprised  him 
of  (jioneral  Tiambert's  arrival,  on  the  6th  of  January,  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  On  that  day,  sailing-master  John- 
son, with  three  boats,  captured  a  British  brig  on  Lake  ]}orgne, 
with  ten  prisoners,  from  whom  he  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
were  digging  out  Yiller«''s  canal,  for  boat  navigation.  Com- 
modore J'atterson,  after  these  disclosures,  went  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  from  the  bank  could  perceive,  with  liis  glass,  the 
British  movements  on  the  other  side;  which,  on  the  (!th  and 
7th  of  .January,  were  also  discernible  with  a  telescope  fixed  in 
the  upper  part  of  Macarty's  house,  where  Jackson  had  his 
head-(iuarters.  Both  sides  of  Villero's  canal  could  be  scon 
thronged  with  soldiers,  drilling  and  exercising.  Sailors  were 
dragging  boats  through  it.  The  whole  camp  Avas  in  operation, 
A  supernumerary  stall"  were  bustling  about,  giving  orders  to 
troops  much  less  confident  than  wheti  they  first  landed ;  less 
ordorly  and  more  noisy  than  those  less  disciplined,  behind 
Jackson's  rude  entrenchments;  where  ojie supreme  will  reigned, 
while  the  British  general,  disappointed  iu  the  prodicament  in 
which  he  found  his  army,  and  j)erhaps  goaded  by  tl  ".  admiral, 
was  hastening  its  extrication  by  desperate,  though  dilatory, 
yet  premature  and  imperfect  transaction.  The  work  on  the 
canal  was  extremely  ardu(ms.  Still,  the  excavation  was  not 
complete  ;  and  when  Thornton  marched  down  to  the  river, 
his  olRcial  report  states  that  he  found  but  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pected transportation.  ]Jut  Admiral  Cochrane's  official  report 
declares  that  "  The  canal  was  widened  and  extended  to  the 
river,  and  about  fifty  barges,  pinnaces,  and  cutters,  liaving,  on 
the  day  of  the  7th,  been  tracked,  under  cover,  and  nnper- 
ceivcd,  close  up  to  the  bank,  at  night  the  whole  were  dragged 
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into  tlie  Mississippi,  jind  placed  iiiulor  the  command  of  Captain 
Roberts,  of  the  Meteor."  Tlie  vaiKjuislicd  wore  naturally 
anxious  to  excuse  or  explain  their  misfortune  ;  for  which  va- 
rious causes  arc  assigned  by  the  oflicial  and  histori;"il  accounts 
of  the  expedition.  But,  though  Colonel  Thornton  states  that 
he  liad  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  force  he  was  prnmised,  as 
Admiral  Cochrane  declares  that  all  the  promised  boats  were 
ready,  which  is  to  be  believed,  the  army  or  the  navy  ?  Eoth 
army  and  navy  were  fatigued,  disappointed,  and  discouraged. 
The  easy  and  lucrative  concpie^ts  expected  had  proved  ex- 
tremely hard  Avork,  hard  fare,  and  poor  promise.  The  navy 
were  mere  laborers  for  the  armv.  On  the  lake,  in  the  fields 
and  ditches,  Avherever  the  British  flag  floated,  both  navy  and 
army  felt  Saturday  night  spread  its  misty,  chilly,  and  insalu- 
brious pall  over  an  uneasy,  discontented  multitude,  more  ap- 
prehensive than  sanguine  of  the  apprc.iching  Sabbath's  per- 
formances. About  midnight,  the  riflemen  stole  noiselessly  out, 
to  take  their  isolated  stations  along  the  front,  in  Indian  file, 
while  some  hundred  infantry  were  set  to  work,  in  the  dark,  at 
an  unfinished  battery,  about  seven  hundred  feet  from  .Jack- 
son's lines,  where  water  met  their  spades  a  few  inches  under 
ground,  on  the  same  spot  where,  twice  within  a  few  days  be- 
fore, British  veterans  had  recoiled  from  the  showers  of  shot, 
and  were  again  to  be  exposed,  as  soon  as  daylight  rendered 
them  visible  to  point-blank  gunnery  from  Jackson's  lines,  and 
cross-fire  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mighty  stream  that 
rolled  by  their  camp.  Every  night  and  day  of  their  uncom- 
fortable sojourn  had  been  continually  disturbed  by  cannonade. 
And,  according  to  the  confessions  of  all  those  Avho  suflered  in 
that  campaign,  dismal  dreams  and  forebodings  haunted  their 
partial  repose  the  night  before  so  many  were  slain,  maimed,  or 
reduced  to  captivity. 

"  In  my  encampment,"  said  Jackson's  exulting  official  report 
of  the  i*th  of  January,  "every  thing  was  ready  for  action." 
Expecting  to  bo  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides  of 
the  rivcr,  he  felt  able  to  repel  the  enemy ;  and  desired 
the  encounter,  without  furtlicv  <telay,  while  his  raw  levies, 
flushed  with  recent  and  coii^'.atit  successes,  were  still  unani- 
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mously  ardent  for  anotlior  and  final  trial.  As  soon  as  it  w;h 
ccM-tain  tliat  tlic  enemy  Avoiild  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  (Jeiieral  David  ]VI()r<ran,  wlio  com- 
manded 800  Louisiana  militia  on  the  other  side,  most  of  whom, 
in  the  course  of  the  7th  of  .lanuarv,  he  stationed  at  a  Itatterv 
hastily  raised,  where,  and  as  Major  Latour,  the  cn-fineer- 
oflioer,  sent  by  Jackson  to  select  a  position,  did  not  consider 
the  best,  havin«f  desjiatched  lOU  men,  under  Major  Arnaud, 
of  the  Uth  regiment  Louisiana  militia,  to  go  down  along  the 
river,  look  out  for  the  enemy,  and  oppose  their  landing,  armed 
with  only  fowling-pieces,  loaded  with  cartridges  Avliich  did  not 
fit  their  guns  —  some  of  them  without  any  arms.  On  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  January,  .'")00  Kentuckians,  under  Co- 
lonel Davis,  were  ordered  across  the  river,  to  reinforce  General 
Morgan,  of  whom,  for  want  of  arms,  only  180  could  bo  sent, 
who  did  not  reach  the  opposite  shore  till  the  morning  of  the 
8th ;  and  then,  without  rest  or  refreshirfent  for  a  long  time, 
Avere  despatched,  in  the  mud,  to  support  the  Louisiana  militia 
further  down  tho  shoi'e,  under  ^Lijor  Arnaud. 

Saturday  afternoon,  tho  8r)th  regiment,  some  H'jO  men,  iu 
fine  order,  headed  by  their  gallant  colonel,  Thornton,  an  ami- 
able Irishman,  moved  from  their  (piarters,  through  the  rest  of 
the  British  forces,  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to  embark  at 
dusk,  with  the  before-mentioned  detachments  of  sailors  and 
marines.  They  were  to  embark  at  nightfall,  so  as  to  reach  the 
opposite  shore  before  midnight,  to  surprise  and  capture  Mor- 
gan's and  Patterson's  batteries,  turn  them  on  Jackson's  lines, 
and  so  introduce  Pakenham's  direct  assault  on  the  other  side. 
Not  distinguished,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  Europe,  the  laurels 
of  the  8r)th  regiment  were  of  American  j^owtli.  With  Bla- 
densbiirg  on  their  arms,  and  proud  of  their  capture  of  Wash- 
ington, Thornton  led  his  regiment  to  tho  river-side,  supercili- 
ously regarded  by  tin;  Peninsulars,  as  most  of  their  comrades 
were  entitled,  from  distinguished  services  in  Spain.  Put,  on 
that  day,  the  renowned  Peninsulars  Avere  totally  defeated, 
while  the  heroes  of  Pladensburg  were  tho  only  I'ritish  con- 
(juerors.  Such  are  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  dilliculties  of 
getting  the  boats  into  the  river,  and  over  it,  Avere  more  than 
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\\;u\  li('(«n  ox})('ctO(l,  as  all  tiio  I'l'itisli  accounts  ar^rco.  Accdrd- 
iii;;  til  Colonel  'riittriiton's  report,  they  were  iusiipenilile. 
Tlierc  was  not  water-eonveyaiico,  he  said,  for  more  than  hali' 
of  his  luree ;  nor  eouhl  that  reduced  nuniher  be  taken  across 
the  river  till  several  hours  after  the  time  appointed.  Captain 
]\Iuney  with  difliculty  kejjt  the  boats  to^^ether.  The  lurrent 
■was  stroni;,  and  forced  the  expedition  down  the  stream.  The 
troops  could  not  be  landed  till  dayli<i;ht ;  nor  then  at  the  pro- 
per ]ilace.  They  j^ot  ashore,  however,  luipcrceived  and  luiop- 
poscd  by  our  people.  l>ut  I'akenham's  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  his  plan  deranged,  before  Thornton  touched  tlio  op])osito 
shore.  Instead  of  bein;;;  ^irst,  he  was  the  last  in  action.  I'a- 
kenham's artillery  Hashed  upon  Thornton  loud  intellij^ence 
that  he  was,  if  not  too  late,  at  any  rate  bound  to  make  amends 
for  lost  time,  by  bold,  rapid,  and  decisive  movements  —  as  he 
did. 

General  Morfjan  had  an  ill-stationed  battery  —  Commodore 
Patterson  a  better  one ;  and  Major  Arnaud,  of  the  Louisiana 
militia,  connuanded  a  detached  piquet,  behind  a  brid<fe,  secured 
by  a  small  work,  hastily  thrown  up  the  ni<:;ht  before.  Rut 
■whether  he  thouj^ht  repose  indispensable  for  his  few  ill-armed 
men,  some  of  them  without  jiuns,  and  all  with  oidy  fowlin,!.^- 
pieces,  or  that  there  was  no  danger  at  hand,  they  were  suf- 
fered to  fall  asleep  —  the  whole  detachment,  with  but  a  single 
sentinel  awake ;  and,  in  that  mducky  slumber,  were  surprised, 
roused,  and  put  to  tlight,  by  Colonel  Thornton.  Apprised,  by 
the  cainionado  on  the  other  side,  that  he  was  late,  that  ener- 
getic ollicer  j)ushed  impetuously  forward,  Ca])tain  Money,  with 
his  three  gun-boats,  Hanking  the  march  ashore,  and  enfilading 
the  Americans  with  grape-shot  from  his  carronadcs. 

The  battle  was  lost  and  won,  on  the  other  side,  before 
Thornton's  attack  took  place.  Urged  by  what  he  heard  over 
the  river,  after  (juickly  overpowering  Arnaud's  small  forces, 
Thornton,  pushing  along  the  bank  to  attack  ^Morgan's  battery, 
soon  came  up  with  the  Louisianians  and  Kentuckians,  posted 
together  behind  one  of  the  many  mill-races  with  which  the 
region  abounded.  lie  attacked.  They  repelled.  He  was 
renewing  the  attack,    when  Genera!  Morgan's   aid-de-camp, 
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apprehensive  that  our  people  would  not  stand  the  assault, 
ini|)etuous  by  the  troops,  and  warmly  seconded  by  the  j^un- 
boats,  onlered  a  retreat,  which  instantly  took  place,  in  confu- 
sion ;  nor  could  its  bad  eftVcts  be  repaired  at  all.  Terrified 
and  tired,  the  militiii,  fallintf  back  on  Morgan's  battery,  Avere 
postcfl  by  him  at  his  untenable  position,  one  flank  towards  the 
swamp  allotted  to  the  exhausted  aiul  unnerved  Kentuckians, 
who  were  soon  turned  by  the  I'litii-'i,  and  fled.  The  Louisiana 
militia,  after  a  volley  or  two,  also  fled,  under  a  shower  of  rockets 
which  set  the  sn;^ar-stubble  on  fire.  A  burst  of  rockets  acting 
on  the  fears,  without  hurting  the  bodies  of  our  militia,  i.s  at 
Bladensbiu'g,  put  them  again  to  fiight,  notwithstanding  all 
that  (jenernl  Morgan  and  some  of  his  officers  could  do  to  rally 
and  encoin-agc  th(>m.  The  whole  force,  stmie  ITiOO  men,  ran 
away  from  about  (SOO  assailants,  leaving  all  their  sixteen  can- 
non and  redoubts,  and  the  colors  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
Louisiana  militia,  in  the  hands  of  the  coiuiuerors.  There 
again,  too,  as  at  Jlladensburg,  but  one  or  two  Americans  Averc 
killed  or  wounded,  v.hile  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy 
were  destnjyed,  in  the  encounter  on  that  side  of  the  ri\er. 
Colonel  Thornton,  hardly  recovered  from  his  bayonet-thrust 
neiir  J>ladensburg,  Avas  severely  Avounded,  as  also  Captain 
Money. 

Commodore  Patterson  and  Captain  Henley,  from  a  battery 
directly  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  mounted  Avith  heavy 
guns  from  the  ship  Louisiana,  and  manned  by  a  fcAV  seamen 
and  militia,  had  kept  up  a  destructiA'e  fire  on  the  English  across 
the  river.  But,  deserted  by  the  main  force  at  Morgan'^,  bat- 
tery, all  the  naval  men  could  do  was  to  prevent  their  heavy 
guns  being  turned  by  the  victors  on  that  side  against  the  \'ic- 
tors  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  snatching  all  the  fruits  of  one 
victory,  Avhcn  completely  Avon,  by  the  counteraction  of  another. 
They  therefore  spiketl  the  cannon,  and  thrcAV  the  ammunition 
into  the  river,  before  they  abandoned  a  position  Avhich  had 
been  very  useful,  and  ni'ght,  but  for  that  precaution,  have 
been  extremely  injurious  to  Jackson,  Avhose  triumph  Morgan's 
rout  jeo])avded.  If  Patterson  had  not  disarmed  his  battery, 
it  migli*  have  been  made  by  Thornton  as  fatal  to  us  as  it  AN'as 
Vol.  IV.  — U 
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iTiiule  by  rattorson  injurious  to  tlicin.  The  enemy,  for  several 
liDiirs,  iiad  undisputed  conutiand  over  against  Jaek.son'ri  eii- 
trc'iiclinicnt.s,  and  not  far  from  New  OrlcauH.  Jackson's  Hclf- 
])ossession,  and  lianihcrt's  demoralization  l»y  the  total  over- 
throw of  tiie  Ijritish  army  and  downfall  of  three  of  their  four  ge- 
nerals, niii^ht  not  have  saved  the  day,  but  for  stratagem,  often 
as  |)rofital)le  as  f(n"ce  in  Avarfare.  IJefore  Thornton  succeeded, 
Pakenham  was  killed,  Clibbs  ni(»rtally,  Keane  severely  wounded, 
and  Lambert  could  not,  if  he  would,  rally  the  survivors  of  the 
terrible  carnage  of  little  more  than  half  an  hour's  coiiilict. 
8till,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the 
duplicate  and  diversified  engagement  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Mississijjpi,  had  iu)t  Thornton  been  deprived  of  artillery, 
and  Lambert,  during  suspension  of  arms,  outgeneralled  by  con- 
trivance. The  sensation  of  disappointment,  alarm,  and  indig- 
nation, was  intense,  on  the  one  side,  when  it  was  known,  as 
was  universally  believed,  that  cowardly  ilight  on  the  other 
liad  eiulangered,  probably  undone,  all  the  American  success. 
"Ten  armed  boats,  with  carronjules  in  their  bows,  lloated 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  forty  nu)re  boals  were 
ready  to  follow  them,  if  necessary,  and  batter  the  mIioIc  right 
baid<  of  the  Americans,  to  the  very  portals  of  New  Orleans,  who 
did  not  possess  a  llotilla  to  engage  them,"  says  the  Narrative 
of  a  J>ritish  oHicer  present.  "  The  JJritish  trooj)S  swept  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  ready  to  move  on  with- 
in eight  hundred  yards  of  New  Orleans,  and  might  on  that 
side  have  built  another  city  of  tlie  same  name,  if  so  inclined. 
General  Jackson  had  lost  more  than  half  his  artillerv,  and  his 
troops  were  in  the  utmost  dismay  and  confusion  within  his 
lines,"  &c.  "Had  all  the  generals  brought  their  troops  into 
action  like  Colonel  Thornton  and  Lieutemmt-Colonol  Rennie,  a 
most  brilliant  conipiest  would  have  crowned  the  enterprise,  and 
closed  this  bloody  war  by  an  achievement  as  worthy  of  record 
as  it  is  now  unworthy."  Such  llritish  speculations  attest  the 
extreme  peril  to  which  our  cause  was  brought  by  the  loss  of 
Morgan's  and  Patterson's  batteries  over  the  river. 

All  the  oilicial  despatches  charged  the  mostly  gallant,  though 
vain-glorious,  Kcntuckians  with  shameful  cowardice.     "  I  had 
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the  extreme  mortification  and  chagrin,"  was  Conimodore  Pat- 
terson's r('S|)onsilih'  report  of  tlie  action,  "to  observe  (ieneral 
Morgan's  right  wing,  composed  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  com- 
mandetl  by  Major  l)avis,  abandon  their  breastwork,  and  flying 
in  a  most  shameful  and  dastardly  manner,  almost  without  a 
shot;  which  disgraceful  example,  iiftcr  firing  a  few  rouiuls,  was 
then  followed  by  the  whole  of  (Ieneral  Morgan's  command," 
To  which  (ieneral  .Jackson's  more  polished,  but  not  less  pointed, 
censure  aiMed,  "At  the  very  moment  when  their  entire  dis- 
comfiture was  looked  for  with  a  confidence  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty, the  Kentucky  reinforcementa,  on  whom  so  much  reli- 
ance had  been  placed,  ingloriously  ficil,  drawing  after  tliem, 
by  their  example,  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  and  thus  yield- 
ing to  the  enemy  that  most  formidable  jiosition."  In  an  elo- 
quent address  to  the  sohliors  on  the  right  bank,  which  ho  found 
time  during  the  busy  8th  of  January  to  compose,  Jackson 
ascribed  their  miscoiuluct  to  insubordination,  which  he  de- 
nounced as  being  as  fatal  as  cowardice,  and  which,  he  assured 
them,  he  would  ])unish  as  severely. 

Alleged  recreancy  of  the  Keutuckians,  on  that  occasion, 
became  a  public  topic,  much  contested,  which,  even  at  Wash- 
ington, niaile  its  imj)ressions.  The  President  sent  to  Congress, 
informally,  before  its  official  promulgation,  Jackson's  despatch, 
for  our  gratified  jierusal.  Some  of  us  supporters  of  the  war 
were  invited  into  a  committee-room  to  hear  it  read  ;  among 
the  rest,  General  Desha,  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  a  stout, 
rough,  frontier  militia-officer,  of  fierce  countenance  and  fiery 
temper,  to  whom  fear  was  the  most  debasing  of  all  human  in- 
firmities. His  lociil  prepossessions  were  vehemently  offended 
by  disparagement  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  whom  he  esteemed 
much  more  reliable  than  mercenary  soldiers,  disciplined,  by 
officers  in  regimentals,  to  the  grovelling  tactics  of  regular 
troops.  The  explanation  of  the  Kentucky  precipitate  flight, 
which  was  undeniable,  was,  that,  half-famished,  jaded,  and  not 
recovered  from  the  emotion  of  another  retreat,  the  Kentucki- 
ans  were  placed  in  a  position  entii'ely  un{)rotected  and  easily 
turned,  whence  hasty  escape  was  hardly  censurable.    But  some 
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ItcniMtc  wiitclios  of  otir  mm  rcliovod  cadi  other,  durin;; 
tlio  iii;.'Iit  lirtweon  tlioTtli  anil  Stli  of  .Ijiiiui.ry  ;  ( iciicral.T.'ieksdU 
and  liis  odiccrs  were  at  tlicir  jiosts  two  lioiii'.s  licforc  day;  and 
every  body  cliecrl'idly  auaitcd  the  jinticipateil  assault,  in  that 
spirit  wliioli  is  much  more  anxious  nnd  le»3  sustainin;^  than 
after  (•(Hillict  animates  condiatants.  It  was,  as  usual,  a  fojrjry 
ni;^ht  ;  tl:e  river  was  invisible;  hut  the  works  of  preitaratioii 
in  the  Ilritish  camp  were  plaiidy  audible  in  ours ;  and  the 
cannonading  he;^an  before  either  jiarty  eould  see  the  other. 
Uefore  Thornton  had  reached  the  other  shore,  for  which  the 
boats  were  ])»dlin<T  with  all  their  niiirht,  with  inuflled  oars, 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men  were  marched  out,  under 
rakenhani,  (iibbs,  ami  Keane,  to  their  appointed  stations; 
and,  till  the  first  IJritish  cannon  lioomed  over  the  phiin, 
ensued  an  interval  of  intense  and  fearful  susjiense.  No  si^'nal 
or  sipjn  of  Thornton's  attack  came  over.  An  advanced  bat- 
tery <if  six  eii:hteen-i)ounders,  clanilcstinely  and  hastily  fin- 
ished during  the  ni;rht,  about  eiidit  hundred  yards  from  Jack- 
son's  entrenchments,  was  nianne(l ;  the  men's  tools  Avere  thrown 
down  ;  and  the  whole  army,  under  arms,  in  silent  and  tremu- 
lous anxiety,  looke<l  for  dayli,!.dit  and  the  sifi^Mal  for  onset. 
Pakeidiam,  impatient,  if  not  nervous,  without  tidings  from 
Thornton,  just  as  day  dawned,  ordered  the  signal-rocket,  which 
shot  upward.  The  Hritish  battery  opened  its  fire;  the  Ame- 
ricans instantly  reposted,  while  yet  a  veil  of  vapor  still  short- 
ened 1^  horizon,  and  neither  party  could  see  as  far  ns  the 
other.  'J  .le  roar  of  artillery  broke  forth,  and  the  battle  be- 
gan, but  not  as  had  been  preconcerted.  Instead  of  Thornton's 
arranged  co-operation,  I'atterson's  battery,  from  that  side, 
played  on  the  British,  whose  whole  movements,  from  first  to 
last,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  official  and  historical, 
were  both  hasty  and  slow,  confused  and  terror-stricken. 

It  was  a  chilly,  and,  according  to  all  British  recollections,  a 
dismal  ni^Iit.  tine  of  them,  after  describing  the  stealthy  depar- 
ture of  their  rilleir-'U  in  the  dark,  silently  gliding  past  the  right 
of  the  temi)ora;'y  battory,  t  )  take  rp  their  ground,  form  a  chain  of 
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the  lirst  si;:iis  of  daylireak  with  .such  intense  anxiety.  'I'ho 
.lew  lay  <>n  the  damp  sdd,  the  soldiers  were  e;ii,  fiillv  jmttinj^ 
away  tluir  ( iiln  iieliiii;^'  tools,  and  laying  hohl  (d"  their  arms, 
to  bo  np  and  readv.  'i'lie  morn  was  chillv.  I  an'Miicil  not,  (d' 
vietory.  An  evil  forebodin;^  crossed  my  iniiul.  All  was  tran- 
•  piil  as  the  uimvc.     No  camp-IIres  j^dimiiiereil  from  either  IViends 


or 


foes.      \Vc   had  oidy  ipiitted  the  battery  two  minutes,  wl 
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a  Coiijjreve  roeI<et  was  thrown  np,  whether  from  the  enemy  or 
not,  wo  conld  not  tell.  This  rocket,  althoiii^h  we  did  not  know 
it,  proved  the  si,i:nal  of  atta(d<.  The  troops  halted  siiiiidtane- 
ously —  ull  eyes  were  cast  upward,  each  unin  looking,'  earnestly 
to  see,  by  the  instinct  of  his  own  imairination,  in  \\li;ii  parti- 
ciilar  (piarter  the  iinticipated  firini.'  would   be;.'iii 


All 
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at  somt>  sailors  diai.'i.'in^'  a  two-wheeled  car,  which  had  binn;:ht 
np  annnunitinn  to  the  battery,  wlm,  by  common  eon>ent  as  it 
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ere.  let  ^o  the  shaft,  and  left  it,  the  instant  the  r 


uckct  was 


let  olf,  which  whiz/.cd  backwards  and  forwards,  ii  nui'-y  har- 
binger, breaking;  in  upon  the  solemn  silence  that  reiLrncd 
around." 


That  a  battle  is  like  a  ball,  is  r( 
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veinent  was  lost  by  delay,  in  a  point  of  the  last  importance, 


bert's  modest  and  prudential  dopatcli  to  Lord  liathiu'st,  tho 
Colonial  Secretary,  says  that  "  the  ciisciiiIjIc  of  the  ;.'eneval 
mo 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  the  main  attack  did  not 
take  place  till  the  culumns  were  discerniblo  from  the  enemy's 
line,  at  more  than  two  hundred  vards  distance."  The  l>ritisli 
('ampaii:;!!  states  that  "day  had  already  broke,  and  the  siyual- 
vi'cket  was  seen  in  the  air,  while  Thornton's  jiarty  were  yet 
four  miles  from  the  batteries,  which  ciiirht,  hours  bid'ore,  to  havo 


been  taken. 


The  Subaltern,  aftev  mentioninj'  the  univevsal 


suvpvise  at  the  advance  not  being  commanded,  adds,  "a  feel- 
ing of  iippvehension  avose  le-t  matters  should  have  gone 
wrong,  and  we  should  be  doumed  to  a  continuance  of  that 
system  of  vacillation  and   'clay  which  we  had  sj  long  endured. 
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At  length  the  Avorcl  -was  f;;ivon  to  pnsli  on  ;  but  not  till  tho 
eastern  skv  beiran  to  redden,  and,  tlioutrh  we  ohevod  it  iinnie- 
diately,  wq  arrived  not  witliin  niusl<et-shot  of  the  works  till 
the  ilay  had  dawned."  Anotlier  ]jritish  officer,  present,  im- 
pute.*, in  hiri  piihlication,  all  their  misfortunes  and  many  egre- 
gious errors  to  the  comniander-in-ehiof :  "Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham  was  (ui  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  listening  and  waiting 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  boats  —  in  a  central  position, 
to  order  the  main  attack,  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  to  go 
on,  or  lie  checked.  Tho  thick  mist  on  the  ground  and  over 
tho  river  Avas  most  fortunate  for  his  plans.  It  prevented  the 
Americans  seeing  and  firing  on  the  boats  passing,  and  con- 
cealed the  columns  to  advance  for  attack.  Tho  mist  proved 
the  most  lucky  screen  imaginable,  and  really  made  amends  for 
the  want  of  water  in  the  canal,  which  prevented  the  boats 
passing.  The  silence  from  the  other  side  was  a  good  omen. 
Not  a  cannon,  not  a  single  musket,  had  been  fired.  There 
was  nothing  to  bewilder  the  British  general,  or  throw  him  oft' 
his  guard,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when  8ir  Edward 
declared  that  he  icoidd  trait  his  own  phins  no  longer,  and  com- 
manded that  tho  I'ATAL,  EViiu  FATAL,  rockct  should  be  dis- 
charged, as  :  signal  to  begin  the  assault  on  the  left.  The 
consequence  was,  that  every  thing  was  disorganized  before  a 
shot  was  fired."  Tho  same  officer  thus  alludes  to  the  moral 
disadvantageous  influence,  after  spending  so  much  time  and 
labor  to  get  the  boats  over  the  river,  for  simultaneous 
attack  on  both  sides,  and  thus  impressing  the  soldiers  with  a 
belief  of  their  officers  that  Jackson's  lines  were  impregnable, 
if  attacked  in  front  only,  of  then,  nevertheless,  ordering  that 
attack,  without  the  attack  on  the  other  side  too:  —  "Part  of 
the  troops,  witli  Herculean  labor,  toiling,  knee-deep  and  co- 
vered with  mud,  for  a  week,  while  cutting  the  canal,  were  the 
soldiers  who  twice  '  ""fore,  from  superior  orders,  had  retired 
from  the  extxct  spot,  at  a  time  they  all  thought  they  Avere  go- 
ing on,  and  led  to  believe,  Avhilo  excavating  the  canal,  that  the 
American  works  had  become  too  utronf/  to  nftack  in  front,  and 
that  they  were  making  this  passage  by  way  of  turning  their 
works.     Every  one  was  ou  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  —  every 
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eye  was  tnrneil  toward  tlio  bank  of  tlio  river,  and  all  wa3 
quiet."  Jluwcvor  easy  and  invidious  it  nviy  be  fur  inferiors 
to  criticise,  censure,  and  expose  the  conduct  of  their  superiors, 
especially  after  a  misfortune,  for  which  hunum  nnilediction 
always  craves  a  victim,  yet  these  views  by  military  men  of  the 
same  army,  at  the  time,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

As  Thornton  was  delayed,  and  had  done  nothing  when  the 
time  arrived  for  Pakenhani's  appointed  connuencement,  he 
might,  Avhile  his  army  was  veiled  by  the  fog,  have  ordered 
them  back,  to  await  tidings  from  Thornton.  J>ut  he  had  gone 
too  far,  as  he  probably  thought,  to  recede,  and  therefore 
rashly,  as  it  proved,  gave  the  fatal  order  for  assault. 

"Owinij,"  !-ays  one  of  the  Britisli  ciiroiiiclers,  "to  the  boats  beinnf  afrroiind 
in  the  canal,  (iiiyliylit  broke  before  'I'liornton's  tiircc  could  land  on  tlie  oppo- 
site side,  wliicli  totally  altered  all  the  plans  laid  down;  and  it  behooved  Sir 
Edward  I'akenliaiii  to  wait  patiently  until  the  success  of  tlio.sc  cros;iing  the 
river  was  known.  The  silence  which  reijrned  was  a  iiappy  liarbinijfer  that 
all  went  on  well.  Although  day  had  broke,  still  a  sort  of  tbijf  luinjr  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  JJriiish  ireneral  nii^lit  have  withdrawn  his 
front  co'uuiii-i  willi  the  utnio.-t  e;iso  and  facility,  and  then  have  (juietly 
waited  to  see  the  upshot  ut'  those  sent  across  the  river." 

There  was  certaiidy  either  misconduct  or  mistake  about  the 
fascines  and  scaling-ladders;  although,  as  already  remarked, 
if  there  had  been  neither,  the  result  must  have  been  the  same. 
General  Jackson's  oHicial  letter  of  the  ItUh  of  Jainiary  says, 
"  Our  fire  was  so  deliberate  and  certain  as  to  render  their 
scaling-ladilers  and  fascines  itseless.''  ^lajor  Latour  says  the 
liriilsh  advanced,  all  carrying  fascines,  and  some  with  scaling- 
ladders.  The  author  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army 
represents  Sir  Edward  ]*akeidiam  as  disappointed,  not  only  by 
Thornton's  delay,  but  adds  — 

"Xdt  a  ladder  or  fascine  was  on  the  field.  The  -I4tli,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them,  liad  either  misunderstood  or  neg;lected  their  orders; 
and  headed  the  column  of  attack,  without  any  mentis  bcinqf  provided  for 
crossing  the  enemy's  ditch  or  scalinj":  his  rampart.  'I'lic  indiiniation  of  poor 
I'akenhain  on  this  occasion  may  be  iiua<^ined,  but  cannot  be  described. 
Gallopinif  towards  Colonel  Mullen,  who  led  the  44th,  lie  commanded  inui 
instantly  to  return  with  ids  re^rimcnt  for  the  ladders;  but  the  opportunity 
of  planting  them  was  lost;  and  tlioujjh  they  were  brought  up,  it  was  only 
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to  be  scattered  over  tlie  field  by  the  frightened  bearers.  For  our  troops 
were  by  this  time  visible  to  the  enemy.  A  drciuiful  tiro  was  uccurding'ly 
opened  upun  them,  and  they  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds  wiiilo  they 
stood  Wiiitintr  orders.  Seeintf  tliiit  ail  his  well-laid  plans  were  frustrated, 
Pakenliam  ffave  tlie  word  to  advance,  and  the  other  refrimnnts,  leavinjr  the 
44tli  witii  tiie  ladders  and  tiiscines  behind  them,  rushed  on  to  the  assault." 

The  Subaltern  says  that  — 

"To  enable  the  troops  to  pass  the  ditch,  a  number  of  fascines,  irabions, 
and  BcaliuiT-ladders,  had  been  constructed,  which  were  all  deposited  in  a 
rude  redoubt.  These  the  4-4th  reg-iment  was  appointed  to  carry  ;  they  were 
desired  to  pack  them  uj)  while  in  the  act  of  advancing,  and  to  form,  thus 
armed,  tiie  head  of  the  storming  party.  Tiio  44th  regiment  disobeyed  their 
orders.  They  led  us,  indeed,  into  the  fight;  but  they  letl  all  their  imple- 
ments behind  them,  (jouenil  Pakenliam  instantly  despatched  an  aid-de- 
camp with  orders  to  Colonel  Mullen  to  lose  no  time  in  remedying  the  evil. 
But  before  tlie  aid-de-camp  came  up,  tiie  enemy  had  opened  their  fire,  and 
tlie  44th,  broken  and  dispersed,  had  become  completely  unmanagciible." 

A  third  EritLsh  actor  in  that  ilrama  states  tliat  — 

"By  some  mistake,  the  officer  commanding  the  44lh  regiment  had  passed 
the  redoubt  during  darkness,  where  the  ladders  and  fascines  were  scattered 
about  for  liis  use,  and  iiulced  had  halted  along  side  of  it  for  ten  minutes, 
without  an  engineer  officer  coming  forth,  or  even  sending  a  message  after 
the  regiment  when  it  had  gone.  Nay,  a  sergeant  of  the  royal  artillery 
stepped  out  of  the  redoubt,  and  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  41tli  regiment, 
during  the  darkness,  to  the  ailvancod  battery.  How  was  it  that  this  mis- 
take was  not  rectified,  with  stafl^-otticers  enough  for  ten  times  the  number 
of  men  present?  The  44th  regiment  was  ordered  back,  ne.arhj  thrvv  honrs 
after  they  had  tuhen  vp  their  ^rmtiid,  more  tliun  a  (piarter  o*  a  mile,  tor 
ladders  and  fascines,  at  daybreak,  having  lost  their  breath  with  running  and 
hurrying.  Half  these  soldiers  had  not  giiined  their  jjroper  position  in  front 
of  the  column  of  attack;  hence  they  were  hurried  into  action,  and  opened 
out,  struggling  as  they  were  to  place  fascines  and  ladders  across  a  ditch,  in 
face  of  some  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the  w^rld,  and  at  broad  daylight." 

The  same  person  adds  to  this  difTienlty  <>f  the  fascines  an- 
other incident.     As  soon  as  the  cannonade  began, — 

"  At  that  momentous  crisis,  a  company  of  blacks  emerged  out  of  the  mist, 
carrying  ladders,  wliicli  were  intended  for  the  three  light  coniiianies  of  the 
left  attack,  but  so  confouiKh.'d  with  tlie  iiiultiplicity  of  noix-s,  that  they 
dropped  the  ladders,  and  fell  flat  on  their  liices,  and  would  liiive  .-oi-alclied 
lidli's  and  liiirJed  themselves,  hnd  tlicir  claw  s  been  hmg  eiKJiiLih.  To  see 
the  ladders  put  (jii  the  shoulders  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  were  iiijipud 
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by  the  cold,  excited  our  <rravest  astonishment,  knowing  tliat  it  requires  tho 
very  elite  of  an  army  fi)r  sucli  an  undertiikiiiy;  tor  soldiers  that  will  place 
ladders  under  a  heavy  fire  aro  ciip;il>le  of  anything.  If  these  hlarks  were 
only  intended  to  carry  tho  bidders,  tliey  were  loo  late.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  tliree  light  companies  were  cut  to  pieces  belbro  tho  ladders  were  witiiin 
reach  of  them  ;  even  if  tiie  best  troops  in  the  world  iiad  been  carrying  them, 
they  would  not  have  been  up  in  time." 

It  seems  certain,  from  all  the  testimony,  that  the  general's 
orders  and  calculations  were,  that  fascines  should  he  carried 
to  fill  the  ditches,  and  ladders  to  scale  the  rami)arts,  hut  that 
neither  fascines  nor  ladders  Avere  carried  to  the  ditch.  Still, 
as  less  than  a  huiulred  British  -were  ahle  ever  to  reach  the 
ditch,  the  want  of  means  to  cross  it  was  of  no  importance,  and 
their  burden,  if  carried,  Avoidd  have  been  a  disadvantaixe. 

All  these  preliminary  errors,  abandoning  the  excellent  plan 
suggested  by  the  admiral  to  the  general,  hnpatiently  ordering 
his  assault  without  Avaiting  for  Thornton,  making  the  leading 
regiment  run  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  implements,  storm- 
ing lines  Avhich  he  had  treated  as  imin-egnable — all  these  Averc 
mistakes  of  the  brave  commander,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his 
self-possession.  With  loud  cheers  his  soldiers  marched  for- 
A^•ard,  as  commanded,  to  be  sacrificed.  Heavily  loaded  Avith 
arms  (the  British  musket  Avas  heavier  than  ours),  Avith  largo 
knapsacks  on  their  back.s,  carrying  long  scaling-ladders  and 
Aveighty  fascines,  all  made  of  rijie  sugar-canes,  Avhich  are  very 
ponderous,  several  thousan '  British  veterans  moved  steadily 
but  deliberately  forAvard,  some  sixty  in  front  of  the  column, 
and,  driving  in  the  Aiiterican  out-posts,  advanced  rather 
sloAvly  toAvard  the  entrenchments.  The  British  batteries, 
erected  for  the  '28th  of  December  and  the  1st  of  January, 
tosether  Avith  that  mounted  on  the  night  of  the  Tth,  all  can- 
noiuided :  the  guns  in  Jackson's  lines,  and  from  Patterson's 
battery  OA^er  the  river  likewise,  ami  the  commotion,  Avas  uAvful, 
as  described  by  all  Avho  heard  it.  "The  echo,"  one  of  the 
British  ofiicers  says,  "  from  the  cannonade  and  musketry  Avas 
so  tremendous  in  the  forests,  that  the  vibration  seemed  as  if 
the  earth  Avas  cracking  and  tumbling  to  ]ueces,  or  as  if  the 
heavens  Avere  rent  asunder  by  the  most  terrific  peals  of  thun- 
der.    It  Avas  the  most  aAvi'ul  and  the  grandest  mixture  of 
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sounds  to  lio  ooncoivod.  Tlie  woods  seemed  to  crack  to  an 
intenniii;ilili'  (lislinico ;  ciicli  cannon-report  was  answered  one 
hundred  I'dd.  and  produced  an  interniinoled  roar  surpassing 
Ptranire.  Ami  this  i»lienonienon  can  neither  be  fancied  nor 
descrihed,  save  by  tliose  wlio  witnessed  tlie  fact.  The  ihishes 
of  fire  hiijkcd  as  if  coniini^  out  of  the  bowels  of  tlio  earth,  so 
little  above  its  surface  were  tlie  batteries  of  the  Americans." 
To  the  appallinjj:  noise  caused  l)y  rolling,  unintermitting  fires 
of  artillei'N',  nuisketry,  and  rifles,  like  incessant  peals  of  the 
heaviest  thunder,  reverberated  through  the  recesses  of  inter- 
minable forests,  and  over  the  expanse  of  large  l)odies  of  water 
in  lakes,  rivers,  and  immediately  under  all  the  ground,  shakhig 
like  an  earth([uake,  the  enemy  added,  showers  of  Congrevc 
rockets,  bursting  through  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  the 
thick  smoke  that  mantled  the  horizon.  More  than  a  mile  from 
the  designated  place  of  attack,  for  which  (.libbs's  brigade  was 
ordered,  Pakenham  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keej)  cool,  and 
give  orders  according  to  exigencies.  IJut,  disajjpointcd  by 
Thornton's  delay,  and  provoked  by  Midlen's  disobedience,  the 
commander-in-chief  rushed  impatiently  and  unwisely  to  the 
front,  actually  leading,  one  British  account  says,  the  faltering 
44th  regiment,  to  throw  away,  as  a  brave  soldier,  the  life  which 
belonged  to  his  army  and  their  country,  as  a  prudent  com- 
mander. "  The  brave  commander  of  tlie  forces,"  said  (jleneral 
Lambert's  description  of  the  disaster,  "  as  soon  as,  from  Jiis 
station,  he  made  the  signal  for  the  troops  to  advance,  galloped 
on  to  the  front  to  animate  them  by  his  presence,  and  was  seen, 
with  his  hat  oil",  encouraging  them  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis." 
Leading  his  men  through  the  overwhelming  havoc  they  en- 
countered, a  wound  in  the  knee,  which  killed  his  horse,  brought 
the  general  to  the  ground.  lie  had  hardly  mounted  another, 
when  a  more  fatal  ball  struck  him  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his 
aid-de-camp,  ]Major  McDougall ;  his  fine  English  charger, 
bounding  forward,  cleared  the  entrenchments,  was  captured 
and  taken,  Avith  his  I'ich  housings,  spolia  ojiima,  to  his  illiterate 
van(inislier,  who,  with  Roman  courage,  hud  read  litlle  of  lio- 
nian  triumphs  or  scientific  strategy.  J']ven  in  Lauibt  ri's  imr- 
ratiun  thei'e  is  confusion.     PakenlKim  /ran  tta  ti,  il  ^ays,  nnIiU 
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his  liat  off,  on  tlic  crest  of  the  glacis.  But  if  he  fell  into  tho 
arms  of  McDoiigall,  surely  it  was  kiuiwn  precisely  Avhere  ho 
Avas  .^-lain,  when  his  rash  valor  rendered  the  fall  of  the  conunander- 
in-chief  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  discouraging  occurrences. 
Ilis  bleeding  corpse,  borne  off  the  field  in  tlie  midst  of  terrified 
soldiers,  was  a  dreadful  sight  for  those  wlio  soon  iled.  General 
Lanil)ert"s  oflicial  report  stated,  "  in  the  (jrcatcst  confusion." 

I  shall  not  pietcnd  to  make  clear,  in  description,  such 
rapid,  almost  instantaneous,  overpowering,  and  confounding 
slaugbter,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  that  morning.  One  of 
the  British  sufferers  assigns  as  a  reason  for  General  Pakcn- 
hain's  h.isty  advance  from  his  station  to  the  front,  in  the  very 
beginning,  that  a  panic  cry  of  alarm  broke  out  in  the  rear, 
and  Avas  al)out  to  disconcert  the  Avhole. 

Like  sauve  rjui  jieut,  on  the  disastrous  night  of  Waterloo, 
Avords  of  affright  circulated,  he  says,  early  among  the  British 
soldiery  before  Ncav  Orleans. 

" Baneful  t'fii'cts  of  past  occurronccs,  liurstiiiij  fnrtli  in  tin;  mo<t  j^Iariiig 
colors.  Aery  sjiruiiLf  U|)  I'roiii  the  roar  of  llu;  column  o(  retire,  retreat ; 
there  is  an  order  to  retreat.  At.  this  rriticiii  nioniont,  Sir  E,  I'akenliiiin 
rode  lip  from  the  hunks  of  the  JMi^sissipiii,  nnd  Mi'jor-Generiil  tiibbs  de- 
clar(.>d,  in  dps|)air,  that  the  troops  would  not  follow  him.  The  nuisketry  of 
the  enemy  increased,  (iencral  tidibs  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  with  im- 
precations on  his  lips,  was  carried  off  the  field.  The  confused  column, 
atler  Pakcnlmm's  death,  soon  gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  misty  field  if 
i)attlo  was  inundated  with  wounded  ofiiccrs  and  soldiers  "oiny  to  the  re';r. 
Little  more  than  loOO  of  the  ."lOiiil  wiio  attacked  were  left  unscathed  ;  anil 
they  fell  like  the  very  blades  of  grass  beneath  tiic  scythe  of  the  mower. 
Pakenhain  was  killed,  (iibbs  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  brigade  dis- 
persed like  the  dust  before  th(>  whirlwind,  and  Keano  was  wounded.  Tiie 
tire  of  the  Americans,  from  behind  tlieir  barricadi-,  had  been  indeed,  most 
murderous,  and  had  caused  so  sudden  a  repulse  that  it  wai  dillicult  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  such  an  event  had  happened  —  the  whole  affair  being 
more  like  a  dream,  or  some  scene  of  enchi.nlinent,  than  reality.  'J'hreo 
generals,  seven  colonels,  seventy-five  oH'icers,  making  a  total  of  1781  officers 
and  soldiers,  liad  tiillen  in  a  few  minutes." 

vVccounts  by  other  British  sufferers  of  that  marvellous 
butchery  and  incredible  niatinal  despatch  confirm  tliat  just 
quot^'d.  "Some  few,"  says  the  Camjiaign,  "by  mimnting  on 
one  another's  shoulders,  succeeded  in  entering  the  Avorks ;  but 
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these  were  instantly  ovorpowcred ;  most  of  tlicni  liillt'il,  and 
the  rist  takrn.  To  scale  the  parapet,  witlioiit  ladders,  wdn 
impossible  ;  Avhile  as  many  as  stood  without  were  exposed  to 
a  sweepinji;  fire,  which  cut  thein  down  by  whoh-  companit's. 
It  was  ill  vain  that  the  most  desperate  courairc  was  displayed." 
The  Subaltern  adds :  '■  We  advanced  at  doublc-cpiiek  time, 
under  a  fire  which  mowed  us  down  by  whole  sections,  and  wore 
approaching  tlie  ditch,  when  suddenly  a  reiruhir  lino  was  cut 
from  frcnt  to  rear  of  the  colunin.  There  was  a  thiity-two- 
pound  gun  exactly  in  our  front.  This  the  enemy  tilled  to  tlio 
very  muzzle  with  musket-balls,  and  laid  it  with  the  nicest 
accuracy.  One  single  discharge  served  to  sweep  the  centre 
of  the  attacking  force  into  c'.ernity.  In  the  wlmlc  course  of 
my  military  career,  I  recollect  no  such  instance  of  (h^spcrate 
and  immediate  slaughter  as  then.  Our  column  riinaiiicil  wliere 
it  first  had  been  checked,  and  was  a  mere  mass  of  confusion. 
The  ground  was  literally  covered  with  dead.  They  were  so 
numerous  that  to  count  them  seemed  im])ossilile.  (leiieral 
Keane  hurried  his  brigade  to  the  support  of  that  which  had 
suffered  so  severely.  I'ut  his  arrival  mdy  added  to  the  eon- 
fusion.  A  desperate  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  renew  the 
charge.  ]>ut  Sir  Edward  I'al  eiiham  having  fallen,  (Jeneral 
Gibbs  having  been  borne,  mortally  wounded,  to  the  rear,  and 
Keane  himself  disalded,  the  attempt  failed  of  success.  Both 
columns  wavered,  retired,  and  at  last  tied." 

Seldom  have  any  troops,  especially  regulars  and  veterans, 
and  more  than  all,  as  becomes  their  American  offspring  to 
add,  British  regulars  and  veterans,  been  so  soon,  so  totally, 
and  so  fatally,  confounded,  as  these,  by  the  irresistible  gun- 
nery of  our  people.  Nothing  less  than  their  own  confessions 
would  be  credible  testimony  of  their  confusion,  dismay,  and 
mob-like  llight.  Our  militia  did  not  run  from  lUadensburg 
more  affriglited  or  more  tumultuously. 


"All  at  once,"  says  one  of  tlieso  witne.-siv,  "inimy  soldiers  were  met 
wildly  rii^liinu'  out  of  tlii^  dmise  clouds  of  smoke,  lighted  np  liy  !i  sparkling 
eluit  of  tire,  uliicli  liovered  over  the  eiisaii;:iiined  field,  Iteiriineiit.s  were 
f^liattered,  bndie,  and  (li>i)er.M'(l  —all  order  was  at  an  end.  And  the  dismal 
tij)L'Ctac!e  u'us  seen  of  the  dark  shadows  of  ini^'n,  hko  .-kirnn.-hers,  hreakinjj 
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out  of  tlin  clouds  of  smolso,  wliicli  slowly  and  mnjosticnlly  rolled  ulotifr  tlio 
even  siirliio(!  of  the  ticld,  So  nt^toiii.sliod  was  I,  at  such  a  panic,  thai  I  i-a'ul 
to  (I  rotiriui;  soldier,  'Have  wo  or  the  Ainoricnns  attacked  !'  for  I  had  never 
upcn  troops  in  such  a  hurry  without  boinjf  followed.  'No,'  replied  the  man, 
with  a  coiMitoiiarico  of  despair,  and  out  of  breath,  us  he  ran  aloiij^,  '  wl'  at- 
tacked, sir;'  for  still  the  reverberation  was  so  intense  toward  the  great 
wood,  nnv  one  would  have  thouiiht  the  irrcat  fijihtiii'T  was  sroinsT  on  there, 
iuste:id  of  iioinediately  in  front.  The  first  otTicer  we  met  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stoven,  of  the  stutl',  unhorsed,  without  his  hat,  and  bleeding  down 
the  left  side  of  his  fiice,  who  said,  'Forty-third,  fi)r  (ukI's  sake!  save  the 
d;iy.'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  who  took  from  Wushinirton  the  despatclies 
of  its  capture  to  Eiifjland,  nnil  at  New  Orleans  was  attached  to  I'akenham's 
Matf,  riduiif  up  at  full  <!alloi),  sai<l,  "  Did  you  ever  sec  such  a  scene  J  There 
is  notlung  left,  but  the  Tth  and  411(1'  (the  regiments  in  reserve).  'Just  draw 
up  here,  for  a  few  mituites,  to  show  front,  that  the  rv^pulsed  troops  may  re- 
form.' The  black  troops  behaved  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  to  a  man, 
and,  though  hardly  exi)osed  to  (ire,  were  in  utter  and  ahominaUle  consterna- 
tion, lying  down  in  all  directions.  One  broad  beaver,  with  the  ample  folds 
(if  till."  coarse  blanket  thrown  across  the  shoulders  of  the  American,  was  as 
terrible  in  their  (^yes  as  a  panther  springing  among  a  timid  multitude." 

After  the  remains  of  tlio  crushed  column  took  shelter  in  the 
fl'tcli,  a  nohlo  regiment  of  Highlanders,  1100  strong,  Avas 
nearly  exterminated,  as  described  by  a  British  eye-witness  : — 

"  By  sduie  strange  error,  which  still  remains  a  mystery,  and  perlia])s  ever 
will,  the  !);](!  llighhuuh.'rs,  i)emg  isolated,  were  marched  up  within  good 
nuisketry-range  of  the  American  lines,  instead  of  supporting  the  three  vic- 
torious companies  on  the  highroad  ;  and,  being  Uw.n  ordered  to  deploy  into 
line,  stood  like  statues,  until  they  had  lust,  in  killed  and  wouniled,  including 
those  that  fell  of  their  light  company,  ")-14  soldier.*,  and  the  residue  of 
the  regimriit,  about  .'HMi,  were  obliged  to  vacate.  Tlie  junction  of  tiiat 
gallant  regiment,  during  the  assault,  was  to  be  a  movable  column,  to  tlireain 
the  trout  ot'  the  American  lines,  and  act  otherwise  as  ciicumstances  might 
rei]uire.  Perplexed  by  the  abrii|)t  and  imivcal  consternation,  they  were 
left  without  orders.  When  their  colonid,  llobert  Dale,  was  killed,  and  many 
more  of  their  olficers,  as  ajipears  by  the  deinity  adjutiuit-general's  official 
report  of  their  casualties,  the  regiment  stood  like  ti  target  or  a  ibrt,  till 
nearly  demolished  — a  remarkable  instance  of  admirable  training." 

If  Colonel  Mullen  did  flinch,  as  some  of  his  companions  in 
misfortune  aver,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  llritish  officer 
who  dill  not  bravely  lead  his  men  into  the  thickest  of  the 
destruction.  The  number  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  at- 
tests, beyond  doubt,  that  fact.     Eut  very  few,  however,  men 
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or  officers,  over  rciiclicd  Jaclxsnirrt  lines  ;  not  more  than  ciglity 
altogether,  of  whom  forty  Averc  killed  or  ca))tnre(l.  Mowed 
down  hy  wiiolc  illes,  the  vacancies  were  hravely  replenished; 
hut  heforc  t'ley  ;.Mt  to  the  ditch,  the  cidmnns  all,  overwhelmed, 
broke,  iled,  di^^persed,  and  hid,  some  anionji;  bushes,  others  in 
the  ditch  from  which  they  first  moved.  There,  reinforced  by 
others  from  behind,  the  oHicers  rallied  the  soldiers,  with  difli- 
culty,  for  another  eflbrt.  Ordeied  to  lay  down  their  knajisacks 
and  all  other  incumbrances,  jiersuaded,  scolded,  struck,  bela- 
bored, and  urged  forward,  a  second  attempt  was  submitted  to,  but 
reluctantly,  and  soon  gave  way,  under  the  fatal  rolling  fire  of 
cannon  and  nuisketry,  repeated  till  the  assailants  broke  aga.u 
jind  fied  in  greater  consternation  than  ever.  All  explanation 
and  apology  for  their  defeat,  by  imputing  it  to  Colonel  Mullen 
and  his  regiment,  arc  annulled  by  the  I'act  tli  t  not  a  hundred 
men  ever  reached  the  ditch,  which  they  were  to  bridge  with 
bundles,  on  them  cross  with  ladders,  and  with  these  mount  a 
mud-bank,  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  do,  if  not  opposed 
or  endangered  or  burdened  at  all.  Tin.  truth  is,  that  all  three 
of  their  generals  and  so  many  more  of  their  leaders  were  forth- 
with killed  or  wounded,  disabled,  and  withdrawn,  that  the  Bri- 
tish were  crushed  before  they  got  near  Jackson's  defences. 
"A  man  unincumbered  and  unojjposed,"  Major  Latour  avers, 
"would  have  found  it  difiicult  to  mount  our  breastwork,  at 
leisure  and  carefully,  so  extremely  slippery  Avas  the  soil." 
"  Kiding  through  the  ranks,"  says  the  Campaign,  "(lenerals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  ((leneral  Pakenham  then  dead)  strove  by  all 
means  to  encourage  the  assailants,  and  recall  the  fugitives,  till 
at  length  both  were  wounded  luid  borne  off  the  field.  All  was 
now  confusion  and  dismay.  Without  leaders,  ignorant  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  the  troops  first  halted,  then  began  to  retire, 
till  finally  the  retreat  was  changed  into  a  ilight,  an'l  they 
quitted  the  ground  in  the  utmost  disorder."  They  'vorc  a 
mere  ilock  of  fiightencd  sheep,  without  a  shepherd,  from  the 
moment  I'akenham  fell. 

Some  remarkable  individual  cases  of  death  and  disregard  of 
jt  are  given  by  a  Uritish  witness,  whose  narrative  is  recom- 
mended by  a  lively  actuality. 
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"  For /it  limirs,  llio  onnmy  plied  us  with  grape  and  roiuulsliot.     Rome 
of  the  wounded,  lyinii'  in  tlio  niinl  or  on  the  wet  grasw,  nuiuuired  to  cniwl 
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oil  till'  L^muiKl  Dy  ri>iiM(lsliii(,  and  lay  killi.'d  or  niaiij.MCU.  Uiiriiiif  llio  tciiious 
lidiirs  \u!  riMiiainr'd  in  Ihmt,  it  wa.s  necessary  to  lie  on  tlin  ffrniiiid,  to  cuviT 
(iiirse!v(!s  (roin  tin;  jirojcctilc.-.  An  olliccr  of  our  roprinient  was  in  a  rfcliniiii^ 
poslnre,  when  ifiapeshot  passed  tliroiicrji  liolh  liis  knees.  At  first  lie  t^inik 
hack  (iiiutly ;  hut  at  krijflh,  opening  iii.s  eyes  and  looking  at  IiIh  wounds,  lie 
Kiid,  'Ctirry  nie  away;  I'm  chilled  to  death.'  A  wounded  soldier,  lying 
amdiig  the  slain,  continued,  without  any  cessation,  tor  two  hours,  to  raise  iiis 
arm  up  and  down,  with  a  convulsivo  motion,  which  e-jcited  the  nid.-t  paiiilnl 
sensations  amongst  us.  'J'hc  moving  arm  was  a  drculfnl  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion, which  even  caught  the  attention  of  the  cneiii; ,  who  fired  several  shot 
at  it.  A  black  .soldier  received  a  blow  from  a  cannon-ball,  wbieli  obliterated 
all  hi^  features.  Although  blind  and  siirtering  the  most  terribl(>  anguish,  ho 
was  senitchiiig  a  hole  to  put  his  money  in.  A  tree,  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  fiileen  in  height,  with  a  few  scattered  hninehes  at  the  top,  was 
the  only  object  to  break  the  monotonous  scene.  Tlin  Americans,  seeing 
somi>  i)ersouscliist(M-ing  round  it,  fired  a  thirty-two-pound  shot,  which  struck 
the  tree  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  buried  itself  in  the  trunk,  with  a  loud 
concu.ssion.  Lieutenant  Augustus  D'Esto,  of  the  royal  ftisileers,  and  aid-de- 
cainp  to  (iei'eral  fiaiubert,  rode  u|)  to  our  regimiMit,  his  counteiianco  full  of 
animation,  declaring  that  ho  had  never  enjoyed  himself  more,  and  protesting 
that  be  would  rather  hear  the  balls  whistle  through  the  air  than  the  finest 
band  of  music." 

The  young  soldier,  tliiis  serene  and  jocular  in  the  midst  of 
death,  eoufiision,  and  disnuiy,  was.  1  believe,  a  grandson  of  King 
(icorgc  III.,  ])eingasoii  of  his  youngest  son,  tlie  Duke  of  Sussex. 
One  fragment  of  delirious  and  sliortlived  success  the  enemy  had, 
that  morning,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  well  as  all  their  calcu- 
lations of  what  its  results  might  have  been,  but  for  brave  General 
]'akeidiam's  death,  they  arc  entitled  to  tell  in  their  own  way. 

The  two  liglit  companies  of  the  7th  royal  fusileers,  one  com- 
pany of  tlie  i'od  Jlighlanders,  and  one  of  the  43d  lii.  infan- 
try, altt)gether  240  picked  soldiers,  put  under  command  "f  a 
very  brave  olhcer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rennie,  of  the  21st  fu- 
sileers, as  soon  as  the  British  artillery  beg:'.a  to  fire,  rushed 
forward,  under  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon,  musketry,  and 
rifles,  to  the  crescent  battery,  just  beyond  our  lines,  near  the 
river.  vVnd  "although  bravely  defended,"  says  the  British 
Otiicer's  account,  "  miiz/.lo  to  muzzle,  by  some  of  the  American 
regulars  of  tiie  7th  regiment,  the  New  Orleans  riiie-company, 
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iind  also  pome  Trcntucky  ritltMncti,  ami  notwitlistamlin;^  tlio 
ohstiiiatt!  (U'lViioc,  tliu  Ilritisli  soldiers,  with  fixed  bavniiets, 
forced  llieiiiselves  into  tlic  battery  by  one  of  the  einbrasurcj^, 
the  very  iiioinetit  after  a  cannon  defending  it  hud  been  fired. 
At  the  moment  of  roach  in  <;  this  battery,  the  ranks  of  tlu;  S(d- 
dicrs  were  wellni^^h  crushed  and  atmihilatcd :  for  8  oflleers  and 
ISO  men,  out  v^f  the  previous  "J-IO,  uer«'  cxtonde(l  killed  and 
wounded.  When  the  remainder  took  the  battery,  the  Ameri- 
cans oidy  jfave  jjjround  because  the  attackers  were  scLrrd  with 
phrvnffji."  That  gallant  exjtloit  is  aekno\vled;jjed  by  Major 
Liitour.  "  r»ut,"  he  says,  "  to  <:;et  into  tlic  redoubt  wiis  not 
a  very  arduous  achievcjnent.  The  dlfliculty  was  to  keep  it, 
and  then  clear  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  Avhich  remained  to 
be  attacked,  and  which  several  IJritish  oflicers,  thou,iL!;h  wound- 
ed, bravely  advanced  to  enconra;.;o  tlieir  men  to  do."  "'Only 
three  l>ritish  ofKcers,"  the  British  account  says,  "escaped  un- 
wounded,  and  they  not  without  shots  which  tore  their  caps 
belts,  and  accoutrements."  Colonel  Kennic  and  two  more  ofTi 
cers  were  killed,  mountinii;  the  entrenchment,  by  l>eale's  rifle- 
men. Meanwhile,  Captain  Humphreys,  from  battery  No.  1, 
Lieutenant  Norris,  from  No.  ■_*,  and  the  Tth  regiment  of  regu- 
lars, the  only  one  within  musket-shot,  kept  up  a  tremeu'cis 
fire  on  the  assailants  of  that  redoubt.  "  The  handful  of  sol- 
diers," says  the  English  Narrative,  "(tiO  survivors  of  the  240) 
tenaciously  clung  to  the  battery,  which  was  open  behind,  and 
exposed  to  the  American  fire,  in  hopes  of  succor  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  grand  attack  had  failed  that  they  thought  of 
retreating.  ]]y  that  time  all  their  generals,  many  colonrls 
and  other  oflicers  were  no  more,  and  the  brave  fellows  in  the 
redoubt  eflected  their  eseajie  by  a  stratagem  and  scamper, 
thus  described  by  one  of  their  comrades :  '  Raising  their  caps 
on  their  uplifted  bayonets,  they  uttered  a  shout,  which  drew 
an  American  volley,  when,  Ix'fore  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
tlie.se  intre[)i(l  soldiers,'  (as  their  comrade  justly  calls  them,) 
'at  full  speed,  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  beyond  musket- 
range.'  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  some  of  these 
troops  even  reached  the  main  line  of  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments, hut  thin  was  not  the  ease," 
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R\U'h  is  the  fact  as  to  tliat  frnginent  of  the  action.     Tho 
same  candid,  hut  sangiiiiu',  Knglisli  (dHcer  speculates  on  that 
occurrence:  —  "Tlius  it  was  that  the  moment  of  victory  eluded 
our  gras[),  owing  to  the  loss  of  (iencrul  Sir  E.  I'akeidiam,  who 
undouhtedly  would  have  pushed  forward  the  reserve,  and  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.     The  7th  fiisileers  and  4od  regiment 
were  fornu'(l  within  less  than  six  hundred  yards  of  the  eiu'iny, 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  waiting  impatieiiMy  in  vain  for  an 
order  to  force  a  passage,  hut  there  they  stood,  like  idle  specta- 
tors of  tiie  direfid  defeat.     Iliid  they  been  moved  forward,  tho 
fortune  of  the  day  would  have  been  cfl'ectually  restored,  and 
the  victory  clenched."     The  Subaltern  also  thinks  that  (ieiie- 
ral  Keane  should  have;  suj)ported  Lieuterumt-CNdonel  Uennie's 
successful  capture  of  the  redoubt.     "  Our  column  remained," 
ho  says,  '•  where  it  first  had  been  checked,  and  was  now  a  mere 
mass  of  confusion.      The  ground  was  literally  covered  with 
dead.     Jiut  what  astonished  me  above  all  things  was,  to  bc- 
^lold  (leneral  Keanc's  brigade  in  full  march  acros-s  the  plain, 
md  hurrying  to  the   sui)[)ort  of  that  which  had  suffered  so 
severely.     2sever  was   any  step  taken  more   imprudently  or 
with  less  judgment.   The  advance  of  his  own  corps  had  already 
storme(l  and  taken  a  six-gun  battery  upon  the  road.     ll;id  Ge- 
neral Keane  supjiorted  them,  instead  of  seeking  to  support  us, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Au'.orican  lines  would  have 
been  forced  in  that  (piarter.     But  he  did  not  support  them ; 
and  these  brave  men,  after  having  maintained  themselves  in 
their  corupiest  till  they  were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  wore  com- 
pelled to  retreat,     llis  arrival,  besides,  in  this  part  of  the  field 
only  added  to  the  general  confusion.     A  desperate  attempt 
was,  indeed,  made  to  renew  the  charge,  but  failed  of  success. 
Both  coluunis  wavered,  retired,  and  at  last  fled." 

The  first  quoted  British  oflicer  mentions  Captain  Wilkinson, 
brigade-ma joi-  of  General  (Jibbs,  who  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him,  but,  with  an  eagle-eye,  saw  tho  American  fire  slackening, 
aiul  rushed  forward  on  foot.  A  ball  pierced  his  body,  and  he 
fell  into  the  shallow  ditch,  mortally  wounded,  and,  while  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  said  to  the  oidy  oflicer  Avho  had  accompanied 
him,  '"Now,  why  don't  the  troops  come  on?  The  day  is  our 
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own."  After  rcliitiii;?  tlic  ox|>li»it  ol"  ;i  liciitonaiit,  who  scram- 
lilt'il  M|i  tlic  riitifiicliiiK'Ht,  iiml,  s(!ciii;^  tlic  Aiiicricatis  tlyiii;;  in 
!i  (lixtiMlcrlv  niol),  called  on  two  ollieers  to  Murreii'lor,  tlio  IJri- 
tl>li  statement  tii\th,  that  '•  tlie  Aiiierieaiis  ;^ot  etitjiiiirled,  one 
with  the  other,  and  were  in  the  most  oxtiaordiiiary  confusion, 
while  crowdin;^  their  parapets,  ei^^ht  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  iia 
the  front  men  let  off  their  jiieees,  and  fidl  hack  to  reload,  to 
make  place  for  other  aspirants  to  td/rc  a  nhot,  as  they  called  it, 
those  that  had  taken  a  shot  were  afraid  to  return  to  the  para- 
)>ct ;  and  it  is  a  sin^rular  fact  that,  durin;;  tlu;  meh'-e,  hoth  hos- 
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but  uinler  very  different  circumstances ;  the  JJritish  having 
wellni^li  lost  two  thousand  men,  whilst  their  o))poncnts,  en- 
sconced up  to  their  chins,  had  oidy  sustained  a  loss  of  some 
fourteen   persons  killed  and  wounded  —  a  circumstance  unpa- 
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all  coiillicts.      That   Uriirade-Major  \Vilkinson   should   Hatter 
himself,  as  he  expired  in  tluMlitch,  that  the  day  was  their  own, 
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death  for  victory.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  another's 
impre.-siiiu  that  the  Americans  were  llyiiij;  in  confusion.  Why 
should  they  'i  The  assailants  had  made  no  impression  on  their 
lines  or  lives.  Why,  then,  so  great  impression  on  their  fears? 
A  small  exterior  battery  was  taken :  but  a  feeble,  however 
brave,  attempt  to  scale  the  lines  was  instantly  crushed ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  those  behind  them  should 
run  away.  No  other  JJritish  narrative  says  so;  though  one, 
the  Campaigner,  is  not  sparing  of  disparagement.  "  The  Ame- 
ricans, without  as  much  as  lifting  their  faces  above  the  ram- 
part," it  declares,  "  SAVung  their  firelocks  by  one  arm  over  the 


wall,   and  discharired    them   directly  on   their  head- 
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being  im{)ossible,  is  contradicted  by  another  IJritish  eye-witness, 
who  says,  "  the  Americans  croirded  tin:  /ninipcts  to  get  a  shot." 
That  they  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired  Avith  terribb'  precision, 
tlie  number  of  officers  shot  down,  and  the  very  great  number 
of  men,  proved.  FeWAvill  believe,  no  American  can,  that  -Fack- 
son  and  his  troops  were  ever  put  to  the  stubborn  and  sangui- 
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nary  resistance  whieli  he  and  they  were  prepared  to  unihr^o, 
if  necessary,  hefoic  yielding.'  a  victory  never  for  oii(>  insttint  in 
duiilit.  (leiicnil  l,iiiiihert"s  nHiclMl  report  of  the  liriti-h  dis- 
aster, e\cii~ed   himself  for   imt   takiiij'  the  reserve  into  ai'lioii, 
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ha\     iiKidc  tli(!  alti'iiii>t  of  s,  iliiUK  c(;!isc(|U(  nee,  as  he  knew  it 
was  tieiicr.'il    Pakeiilium's  o|)ii,ioii  that  the  carryiiii:  th<.'   lirst 
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"  About  an  hour  and  a  half,''  sa"s  one  of  the  I'ritisli  ii;irra- 
lives,  "after  the  principal  attack  had  faih'd,  three  di'«tinct 
Jiritish  cheers  ^^huhk-ned  (Hir  ears  from  the  ri.^ht  b;iiik  of  the 
river.  Cohiucl  Thornton's  (gallant  troops  were  successful. 
Every  one  spontaneously  said,  'IJravoI  the  batteries  are 
taken,  and  the  Americans  an;  done  for.'  "  I'lit  which  was 
the  jirhiri'/xil  attack':'  In  l>ri;;ade-.Major  AV'Ikinson's  pocket 
were  found  letters,  written  the  eveiiiiiL;  l>e('ore  the  a-Miiilt,  in- 
dicating that  the  Hritish  commanders  had  nut  then  (l(tcriui'ie(l 
on  wliich  side  of  the  river  to  strike  lirs,,  and,  in  ilie  saiuo 
j)ocket,  !i  ;:eneral  order,  by  which  it  seemed  that  on  Iiolli  sides 
the  assault  was  to  be  simultaneous.  Confidence  in  the  result, 
at  all  events,  was  the  tei-or  of  the  letters;  which  assurance 
the  writer  perseverc'l  in  nearly  till  both  letters  and  order  were 
taken  from  his  corpse. 

Both  jiarties  were  totally  defeated  ■  but  Morgan's  people 
only  scared  from  their  batteries —  I'ai^enham's  army  stunned 
by  the  destruction  of  20U0  oilicers  and  men,  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  raw,  cloudy,  disagreeable  Sumlay.  "  It  was  no 
time,"  says  a  British  oHicer,  "  to  count  the  dead,  cover  the 
drum  with  crape,  or  sounil  the  blast  of  a  dead-march.  The 
reservt!  were  joking  together,  ready  to  go  ahead.  The  road 
to  New  Orleans  was  wide  ojxn,  when  a  Ihig  of  truce  was  sent 
to  (.ieneral  Jackson,  by  the  IJritish  general,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  such  a  ))ro]>osition  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  for  a  truce.  While  the  interment  of  the  slain  Avas  taking 
place,  the  Americans,  when  they  found  out  by  the  fliig  of  truce 
the  great  extent  of  our  loss,  were  so  elated  that  some  of  them 
indulged  in  many  j"kes  and  jeers.  l>ut,  to  their  credit,  let  it 
be  admitted  that  the  wounded,  when  once  within  their  lines, 
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wcro  trcatoil  villi  the  grcutost  huiniinity,  put  into  gootl  liouses, 
iind   tlieir   ■\v;ints    sii])]ilic(l   with    unsparing    hand."     (Jcnoral 
liaiiilwrt  con>i(lorc'il   I'lirthor  conflict  iinpracticablo,  -nhcn  the 
chief  coniniand  IVll  as  nncxpcctcdly  as  distressingly  to  his  lot, 
uiiusimI  to  such  a  charge,  witli  responsibility  much  more  griev- 
ous tlian  tlie  personal  risk  and  predicament.      "It  Avas  impos- 
sihle."  he  saiil,   "to  restore  order  in  the  regiments  as  they 
were."'     AVlicther  hef'ore  he  left  his  men,  crouched  in  position 
on  the  ground,  to  go  to  the  admiral,  or  after  his  return  from 
that  visit,  but  at  all  events  soon,  (Jeneral  Lambert  despatched 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  ask  General  Jackson's  leave  to  send  a  party 
of  men,  unarmed,  to  bring  away  the  dead  and  dangerously 
voundcd.     About  the  same  time,   General  Lambert  ordered 
the  chief  artillery-oflicer,  Colonel  Dickson,  to  cross  the  river, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  batteries  Thornton  had  taken  could 
be  held.     During  these  transactions  an  occurrence  must  bo 
mentioned,  which  would  be  incredible,  but  that  it  appears  by 
Jackson's  letter  to  Lambert,  and  by  Latour's  History,  who  was 
all  the  time  on  the  spot  and  in  all  the  actions.     80011  after  the 
British  were  routed  and  ran  away,  many  individuals  from  our 
lines,  to  Avhom  the  shocking  sight  of  ^o  many  men  lying  near, 
killed  and  wounded,  was  entirely  new  and  extremely  painful, 
rushing  out  to  their  relief,  the  British,  from  their  ditches  and 
other  hiding  places,  fired  on  these  kind  assistants.     When, 
therefore,  Jackson  ansAvered  Lambert's  letter  requesting  leave 
to  bury  the  dead  and  carry  off  the  wounded,  though  the  Bri- 
tish general  was  no  doubt  unaware  of  that  outrage,  it  was 
charged  on  his  troops,  and  reprobated  with  strong  abhorreiice. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Tennessee  warrior  practised  one  of  those 
bold  stratagems  by  which  older  soldiers  sometimes  carry  their 
ends.    As  the  loss  of  Morgan's  batteries  threatened  to  be  fatal 
to  Jackson,  and  blast  his  brilliant  triumph,  reinforcements  had 
been  at  once  ordered  to  Morgan's  aid.     J)Ut,  without  kr.owing 
•whether  they  had  got  over  the  river,  and  apprehending  that, 
if  they  had,  it  would  still  be  difficult  and  sanguinary  to  recap- 
ture our  batterier'  there,  Jackson's  answer  to  Lambert  8tii)u- 
lated  that,  while  hostilities  might  cease  on  the  city  side  of  the 
river,  tliey  should  not  only  not  be  suspended  on  the  other  side, 
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hut  noithor  pnrty  sliouhl  reinforce  tlicro.  Ecsidos  ilint  inti- 
mation thiit  .lackson  felt  strong  enongli  to  recover  his  batteries 
the  other   side,    and   perhaps   also  to   cut   off  Tliornton's 


on 


retreat,  Jackson's  answer  to  liaiubert's  request  of  a  truce 
required  an  inunediato  reply.  ITo  had  sent  General  llini)bort, 
a  French  officer  of  experience,  to  take  the  command  on  tho 
other  side.  I5ut  (Jeneral  Morgan  and  other  militia-oillccrs 
refused  to  yield  the  ciunmand  to  a  foreigner  with  no  Anu'rican 
commission.  Things  wore  in  confusion  over  there,  l^ut  Lam- 
bert's star  was  on  the  wane.  Delaying  his  re])ly  to  Jackson 
till  next  day,  Lambert,  on  the  8th,  despatcluid  his  chief  olllcer 
of  artillery,  (Lionel  Dickson,  across  the  river,  to  ascei'tain  if 
Thornton's  conquest  could  be  held.  Dickson  reported  that  it 
■would  require  2000  more  men.  AVhereupon  Lambert  oidcred 
Thornton's  detachment  to  abandon  that  side  and  return,  which 
they  did  under  cover  of  that  night.  Next  day,  Lamhert  agi'ceil 
to  the  terms  of  truce  as  prescribed  by  Jackson,  who  was  thus 
conqueror  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  in  arms  and  hy 
stratagem.  Lambert  supposed  that  he  had  saved  Thornton, 
Avhen  in  fact  he  lost  that  officer's  compiest.  If,  instead  of  that 
istake,  the  enemy  could  have  fortilied  the  batteries  over  tho 
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on  the  city  side,  there  were  still  enough  of  them  left  to  have 
endangered  it.  But  (Jeneral  Lambert's  predicament  was  ex- 
tremely discouraging  and  embarrassing.  AVith  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  two  superiors,  and  tho  third  disabled,  in  his  panic-struck 
camp,  their  brigades  terribly  reduced  and  totally  deniuralized, 
a  respectable  general,  applauded  for  his  good  conduct  soon 
after  by  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  was  unable  to  accomplish, 
and  did  not  attempt,  what  AVellingtou  himself,  if  at  New  Or- 
leans, would  have  found  impossible.  An  act  of  unjust  IJritish 
vengeance,  with  which  ])rol)ably  (ieneral  Lambert  had  nothing 
to  do,  was  the  last  bloodshed,  as  currently  rep<n-ted  and  be- 
lieved in  the  American  camp,  of  that  fatal  Sunday.  The  un- 
lucky deserter  from  Jackson's  lines,  who  had  truly  told  the 
enemy,  when  interrogated,  that  the  centre  of  our  entrench- 
ments was  manned  by  Kentucky  militia,  was  lianged  on  a  tree, 
without  trial,  proof,  or  reason, — summarily  condemned  and 
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cxooutcd  for  having  misldl  the  Britisli  to  direct  their  principal 
assMult  wliei'c  tliev  expected  to  find  the  least  resistance.  AVliat- 
ever  iniiiht  he  said  of  tlie  Kentuchv  militia  on  the  oth.er  side 
of  tlie  river,  their  fire  from  tlic  entreneliments  on  the  city  side 
was  admirable,  and  tlie  poor  victim  sacrificed  to  Uritish  mis- 
apiirehen^fion  and  veii_i:eance,  however  deserving  of  death  for 
treason,  suft'ered  unjustly  at  the  h;inds  of  British  executioners, 
—  tlie  victim  of  a  military  mob,  avenging  their  defeat  by  an 
act  of  violence,  which  -would  only  have  been  just,  if  decreed 
by  an  American  court-martial. 

About  two  hours  after  nightfall,  the  British  troops  Avcro 
ordered  to  rise  from  their  beds  of  nnid,  and  led  back  to  the 
cncanijiment,  from  whicli  they  marched  before  day  that  morn- 
ing. Such  of  the  officers  as  till  then  had  flattered  themselves 
that  Thnrnton's  success  over  the  river  might  enable  the  sur- 
vivors on  the  city  side  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  disjointed 
battle,  convinced,  by  the  abandonment  of  Thornton's  coniiuest, 
that  all  w;is  lost,  gave  tliemscdves  up  to  the  shame,  distress, 
and  dejection,  which  filled  the  camp  with  lament  and  impreca- 
tion. The  dead,  handed  over  by  the  victors,  Avere  inteired  in 
their  wet  graves,  the  wounded  were  crowded  into  imperfect 
hospitals,  and  sailors  once  more  compelled  to  sweat  by  day, 
and  freeze  by  night,  at  the  oar,  were  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation of  some  of  the  Avounded,  some  few  horses,  and  some 
distinguished  dead  bodies,  to  the  shipping  beyond  Lake  Borgne. 
The  Americans  had  no  adequate  conception,  during  the  day  of 
the  battle,  of  the  carnage  they  had  made,  which,  terrible  as  it 
was,  the  defeated  felt  in  exaggerated  wretchedness.  As  Jack- 
son could  not  tell  Avhether  the  confiict  Avas  at  an  end.  or  to  be 
renewed,  his  vigilance  continued  unremitted,  his  fortifications 
of  various  points,  and  his  preparations  for  further  liostilities, 
greater  than  ever.  The  British  camp  Avas  therefore  constantly 
tormented.  Sleep,  meals,  funeral-services,  Avhate  r  the  enemy 
tried  to  do,  Avas  interrupted  by  continual  bombardment. 

"  Alfliou!:li,"  says  a  Riitisli  siitl'cior  there,  "tlin  distJinco  from  us  was  a 
luiii;  iiini  11  (imirtcr,  .siill  they  ei)Mtriv<'(l  to  elevate  tlieir  ciiiinoii  so  tli.'it  tlin 
Ivills  .»niiii  limes  How  ovi'r  or  loii'jcd  into  our  tniil  lints,  and  the  liivivy  shellt; 
from  u  large  iiiurtar  dropped  aiiiuiig  us  in  a  similar  manner.     Thieu  days 
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scondini,''.  apparently,  n|)oii  onr  heads,  hut  f'ortiinately  exploded 


a  liiiiidred  yards  in  the  air,  wilii  a  dreadful  crasili,  slioweriiij,''  down  a  thou- 
sand iron  fragments.     'J'lie  iKiiso  havinjr  subsided,  tho  prayt^r  was  then  coii- 


:luded,  ill 


Hired 


troin  tlio  solitary  ceroiiKjiiy. 
The  nifiht  after  this  bnrial,  a  shell  exploded  over  our  hut,  in  wliicli  two 
officers  of  our  reifjincnt  were  slet^pinjr,  which  cut  olV  liotli  the  feet  of  one, 
who  crawled  out  of  tho  hut  in  a  horrible  situation.  A  ronnd-sliot  knocked 
tiie  co(ikin<r-kettlf  off  the  fire,  which  was  surrounded  by  otlicers'  servants, 
without  t'nrlher  daniaire  than  spoilinir  the  sonp,  which  was  a  serious  iiicoii- 
veniiMire;  tiir,  owinj,''  to  advorsi?  winds,  and  the  necessity  of  carryinjj  the 
wounded  diiwii  to  the  shippina",  by  I.al;e  IJiiryne,  a  distance  ol'  sixty  miles, 
and  briiiLrinLr  up,  in  return,  previsions,  the  sailors  were  ipiito  exhausted; 
consumption  was  beyond  the  produce;  on  some  days  wi;  did  not  taste  food, 
and  when  we  did,  it  was  in  small  ipiantities.  One  iiiorniiiLr,  before  daylijflit 
(liaviiiji;  hoiMi  kept  awake  all  niuht  by  the  u>ual  salutations  of  shot  and 
shells),  we  were  disturbed  by  the  water  jiouriiiir  into  our  hii's;  the  A]issis- 
sippi  had  ovcrllowed  its  banks,  and  notliinij  hut  a  sheet  of  water  was  to  be 
scon,  except  a  lew  stra<Jifliiiu-  huts  and  one  house,  tho  lines  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  for(\<t  trees.  It  was  nearly  dark  before  the  waters  snb.iided.  The 
whole  day  the  troops  wi're  enveloped  in  iiiudTly  blankets,  shiveriiii,''  with 
cold,  as  hiiiiirry  as  hunters,  lookinif  like  polar  bears  standing'  upon  their 
hind  le^'s.  A  ij;rove  of  lofty  orange-troes  ijrew  near  the  scattered  houses, 
covered  with  oran^i's  nearly  ripe.  In  lack  of  other  tboil  wo  cast,  them  into 
iron  jiots,  half  filled  with  siiirar,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  by  which  process 
we  Converted  thcin  into  candied  oraiigo-pccl,  which  in  some  measure  satis- 
fied th(!  cravini,'s  of  iiunirer,  but  broujrht  on  complaints,  added  to  the  cold 
and  wot,  which  sent  ni!iny  otlicers  sick  on  board  slii|).  Tho  sugar  in  the 
hoirsbeads  was  crystallized  with  the  alternate  rains,  frost,  and  the  occa- 
sioiial  jrleains  of  sunshine,  and  oat  very  like  candied  sugar." 

Such  wore  tlie  aniinyanccs  and  suflorinirs  from  elimate, 
•want,  iiinvliolesonie  food,  and,  above  all,  passive  exposure 
to  ■wounds  and  death  by  firo-arnis,  Avithout  usini^  thona  in 
return,  that,  adds  the  stinie  Englishman,  "  we  raked  out  our 
small  fire,  to  throw  tho  enemv  oil'  the  raime ;  and  iho  soldiers 
were  so  irritated  that  they  fell  in  simultaneously,  iind  de- 
manded to  bo  marehed  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear.  I  never 
saw  the   troops   more  indignant.      They  vociferated  in  loud 
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sneers  at  the  ■whole  process  of  the  operations ;  and  it  was 
truly  amusing  to  hear  the  (juaint  remarks  of  some  of  those 
veterans." 

Those  ebullitions  of  insuhordinate  irritation  broke  ffcrth 
•when  :lie  retreat  began,  notwithstanding  many  suflicient  in- 
ducements to  that  clandestine  flight,  Avliieh  have  already  ap- 
peared. But  a  final  catise  occurred  in  the  repulse  of  a 
squadron  of  vessels  of  war,  with  land-troops,  -which  attempted 
the  capture  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  an  irregular  work  at  Plaque- 
mines, on  the  Mississipi)i,  some  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
nearly  surrounded  l>y  iinpractical)le  morass,  ami  the  bayou 
Mardi  Gras,  fortv-tive  vards  wide,  tolerably  well  garnished 
■with  heavy  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  about  400  men,  artillerists, 
regular  infantry,  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  some  free  negroes, 
commanded  by  Major  OvertDu,  of  the  riilc  corps,  who  v>as  sta- 
tioned there  on  the  ir)th  of  December,  1814,  Simultaneously 
Avith  the  advance,  by  the  lakes,  on  New  Orleans,,  Admiral 
Cochrane  had  sent  the  Nymph,  Herald,  iEtna,  [Meteor,  'I'liistle, 
and  Pigmy,  six  vessels  ;  of  wliieh  a  sloop  of  war,  a  gun-brig, 
and  a  schooner,  together  with  two  bomb-vessels,  ascended  the 
Mississippi,  to  ci'eate  a  diversion,  co-(»])erate,  if  possiide,  in 
the  lar.d  attack  of  New  Orleans,  at  any  rate,  make  whatever 
impression  they  could  by  the  river.  The  lakes  were  in  Eng- 
lish possession,  and  the  river  was  much  more  navigable  than 
the  lakes.  The  river  Sipmdron  succeeded  in  passing  the  Pa- 
lize,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ^li^sissippi,  captured  the  detach- 
ment of  our  people  there,  and  made  good  their  way  up  the 
stream ;  but  not  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  to  Pakenham,  either 
on  or  before  the  8vli  of  January.  Next  ilay,  however.  Fort 
8t.  ]*hilip  was  attacked  by  the  river  S(piadron,  and,  during  the 
eight  following  days,  an  incessant  bombardment  was  kept  up, 
bu<-  from  such  a  distanc  ,  for  fear  of  our  guns,  that  no  serious 
harm  was  done.  Many  tons  of  projectiles  were  thrown  and 
fell  into  the  fort,  but  with  trifling  injury  to  the  garrison,  who, 
during  nine  nights  and  days,  had  little  repose,  and  stood  ready 
foi'  any  trial  of  their  force.  The  cannonade  could  be  heard 
at  Jackson's  camp,  where,  however,  it  occasioneil  no  uneasi- 
ness.    One  dark,  storm)'  night,  the  enemy  attempted  to  pass 
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the  fort,  but  were  readily  repulsed  ;  and  when  our  artillerists 
contrived,  at  length,  a  mortar  that  would  reaeli  the  besiegers, 
tired  of  their  inefl'eetual  and  almost  harmless  endeavors,  they 
retired  on  the  17th  of  January,  liSlu,  more  afraid  tliau  hurt, 
but  entirely  defeated. 

The  troops  were  in  the  batteries  nine  days,  -without  cover, 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  weather.,  which  was  extremely  cold 
during  bombardment  almost  incessant.  Perhaps  the  siege 
would  not  have  been  so  long,  had  the  fusees,  sent  from  the 
northward,  been  of  a  good  (puility.  But,  for  several  days, 
the  mortar  was  nearly  useless ;  and,  from  the  effect  produced 
after  good  fusees  arrived,  probably  the  siege  might  have  been 
much  shortened.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  shells  buried  them- 
selves within  the  fort.  The  surrounding  buildings,  workshops, 
stores,  and  the  hospitals,  were  almost  in  ruins ;  and  the 
ground,  for  half  a  mile  round,  Avas  literally  torn  up  in  every 
direction.  IJut  the  enemy  took  care  to  keep  out  of  the  range 
of  our  shot  all  the  time,  till  the  evening  of  the  ITth  of  .Janu- 
ary, when  Captain  Wolstoncraft,  of  the  artillery,  having  got 
a  mortar  to  roach  them,  dealt  such  blows  that  thev  soon 
retired.  Major  Overton  nailed  his  own  colors  to  the  standard, 
and  placed  those  of  the  enemy  underneath  them,  determined 
never  to  surrender  the  post. 

It  is  only  conjectural  what  eff'ect  that  final  discomfiture  on 
the  Mississippi  had  on  the  determination  of  commanders  of  the 
fleet  on  the  lake  and  the  army  ashore,  to  abandon  Louisiana ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  Cochrane  and  Lambert  began,  on 
the  I'th  of  January,  their  arrangements  for  retreat,  as  several 
places  were  fortified  by  them  at  a  distance  from  New  Orleans, 
apparently  to  prevent  their  nudestation  on  the  way  to  Cat 
Island.  The  marshes  were  explored  and  bridges  thrown  over 
many  of  thij  creeks.  Bundles  of  reeds  were  made,  to  be  used 
as  occasional  walking-ways  in  the  swamps.  And,  in  all  proba- 
bility, General  Lambert  felt  it  so  indispensable  to  withdraw, 
without  further  eff'ort,  that  even  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  Philip 
would  not  have  induced  him  to  remain.  On  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  January,  181  o,  at  all  events,  the  army  decamped  in 
profound  sccresy,  and  great  trepidation,  leaving  eighty  of  the 
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worst  Avoiindcd  olTiccrs  iuid  iiuu  witli  surgeons,  addressed 
by  (Jenoi'.'il  liinnherl's  special  cntreiity,  to  (leneral  Jackson's 
care  and  kindness,  and  aliandoning  some  of  the  ]}ritisli 
cannons. 

Within  loss  tlian  iive  months,  tlirco  British  armies  Ih'il  from 
the  United  States  ;  for  in  neitlier  instance  could  it  be  called  a 
retreat,  as  tliey  absconded  by  nii^lit,  claiulestinely  and  in  great 
dismay,  from  much  inierior  nundicrs,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
militia  or  volunteers  —  one  army  from  Washington,  another 
from  riattsburgli,  and  the  third  from  New  Orleans.  About 
o2,0U0  veteran  soldiers,  and  not  less  tlian  !20,0U0  mariners, 
Uritish,  lied  from  not  10,000,  the  American  aggregate,  and 
not  more  than  three  of  that  ten  thousand  regular  soldiers: 
On  tliree  occasions,  in  ilight  so  ])recii)itate,  disorderly,  and,  but 
for  panic,  inexplicalde,  that,  -without  British  accounts  of  them, 
the  history  would  be  incrcilildo.  In  the  Hritisli  version,  it  be- 
came at  last  ludicrous  in  tiie  wilds  of  Louisiana. 

"On  tlio  iMli,  it  WHS  iiitimaled  timt  wo  were  to  retire  during  the  nijrlit. 
A  (lay  or  two  bol'oro,  Iho  britrailo  of  tit'lil  iirtillory  wore  put  on  l-danl  tlio 
boats  (wl)icli  took  placo  diirinif  tlio  uiiilit);  .^onio  straw  was  loosely  sttowed 
over  tho  ijims,  that  tlicir  dopariuro  niiy:lit  tiot  bo  noticed  by  any  of  the  ne- 
groes wan(lerini>-  about  the  houses,  and  to  provont  their  yivinjf  any  infiirnia- 
tion  to  tho  enemy  that  wo  were  about  <o  decani|).  Tho  old  bhi|)-ifnns  wi^re 
abandoned,  and  loft  in  tho  advanced  batteries,  as  trophies  to  the  Americans." 
[Among  the  cannons  captured  by  Thnrntoti,  was  one  which  Washington 
tool;  at  the  surrender  of  Coriuvallis;  wliicli  uncnmmon  trophy  was  also 
abandoned  by  the  Britisli  more  than  tliirty  years  after  tiioy  first  surrendered 
it.]  "As  a  matter  of  course,  the  few  horses,  and  other  materials  apjior- 
taining  to  the  army,  li.ad  been  i)rcviously  co'ivoycd  on  shipboard.  For  a 
siiort  way  wo  proceeded  on  tho  liard  road,  tiil'jwing  the  preceding  coliinni, 
and  then  entered  tlie  swamp,  and  the  first  steo  sunk  np  to  tho  knees  in  mud, 
and  we  continued  to  drag  one  log  after  the  illier,  sometimes  falling  on  our 
faces,  and  at  others  sinking  in  up  to  our  hi|  s,  and  any  one  unluckily  step- 
ping oft'  the  roafl  was  almost  certain  of  going  over  iiead  and  ears.  At  one 
spot  tho  men  came  to  a  dead  stop;  an  olTicor,  iiore  valiant  than  wise,  puslied 
every  one  aside,  and  boldly  stepped  forward  la  load  the  way;  l)ut  couruiie 
availed  him  little,  for  in  an  instant  lie  was  U|'  to  his  neck,  and,  had  it  not 
boon  for  the  timely  exertion  of  those  preseiii,  i.\  two  seconds  Ik;  would  have 
disappeared.  Tho  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  their  firelocks  in  liolh 
linnds,  liorizontally,  so  that  wiien  they  lost  tiieir  footinir  they  miijht  hang  to 
their  arms  until  assisted  by  their  comrades.    During  the  whole  of  the  nii;hl 
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we  scrainhlcd  and  tmnhled  ahoiil  in  this  i;og;  and  wlien  morning  broke,  a 
.^ceiie  presented  itself  wiiieli  h(>ggars  nil  d jfcriptiin.  The  struL'^gling  filed 
of  the  soldiery  extenih'd  along  ihe  iiuagmire  for  miles,  enclo.sed  by  higii 
reeds;  every  countenance  was  plastered  with  mire;  in  fact,  the  whole  army 
was  Covered  with  a  cake  of  mud,  from  the  crown  of  the  iiead  to  tiie  sole  of 
tiie  loot ;  and,  to  increase  tin;  tHirfvahUs  of  this  most  extraordinary  of  all 
marches,  the  air  was  darkened  by  llights  (;f  wild  ilucks,  and  a  dead  alliijator, 
nine  feel  in  lenglii,  lay  across  the  way  ;  (>ach  leg  was  nearly  twice  as  tiiick 
as  a  man's  arm  ;  the  back  and  tail  of  these  amphibious  animals  arc  covored 
with  a  dark  shell,  like  n  coat  of  mail,  which  is  musket-ball  proof." 

The  retributive  justioo  seems  to  ))e  specially  providential, 
by  disastrous  reverses,  sanguinary  routs,  terrified  flights,  and, 
at  last,  ridiculous  fears,  of  the  iniciuitous  double-dealing  Avhich 
proclaimed  and  prosecuted  iidiuinan  war  while  protesting  to 
negotiate  honorable  peace  ;  postponing  peace  for  many  month.? 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  waging  sucli  war,  after  every  cause  of 
war  w  .s  removed  by  overruling  Providence.  And  that  is 
morbid  American  feeling,  of  which,  however,  much  still  lin- 
gers, that  would  bury  tlio  ?'eeollection  of  such  memorable 
events  in  idolatrous  oblivion.  They  are  pledges  of  peace  and 
international  amity,  most  grateful  to  those  who  triumphantly 
overcame  liritish  arms  and  influence.  No  administration  of 
the  American  government  ever  was  on  terms  of  more  cordial 
amity  with  Great  Britain,  than  that  of  the  President  who  as 
commander  at  New  ( )rleans  defied  her  arms,  reprobated  her 
enormities,  with  uniform  courtesy  dealt  with  her  ollicers,  and, 
by  their  unanimous  acknowledgments,  with  constant  humanity 
treated  her  captives. 

"  At  ten  o'clcik,"  the  .same  (iritish  narrator  adds,  "  ihc  following  morn- 
ing, we  reached  a  place  (.-ailed  the  Fishermen's  Huts.  Here  we  passed 
some  wretched  days,  upon  liall-allowance,  without  any  fuel,  save  the  reeds, 
to  kindle  the  fire  witli,  which  flared  up  with  a  puff  and  went  out  in  an 
instant,  without  conveying  any  warmth  to  our  shivering  bodies.  An  otl'icer 
of  the  rifle-corps  shot  a  wild  duck,  wiiich,  without  sauce,  was  so  much  talked 
of,  that  I  really  believe  halt"  the  troops  dreamed  of  it.  I  passed  a  night  near 
this  spot,  and  such  a  night  as  I  siiall  not  easily  foi-get.  .lust  before  dark,  I 
saw  an  alligator  emerge  from  the  water.  The  very  idea  of  the  monster, 
prowling  about  in  tiie  stagnant  swamp,  took  possession  of  my  mind  ;  to  look 
out  for  the  enemy  was  a  secondary  consideration.  Tiie  word  was,  'J.ook- 
oul  fur  alligators.'     Nearly  the  whole  U'ght,  I  stood  a  few  puccii  from  tlio 
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jackpon's  continued  preparations. 


entmnrc  of  tlif  liiif,  not  diiriiijj  to  ciitur,  lest  nn  alligator  mi<,'iit  gobble 
nic  up." 

In  tlio  sMino  strain  of  soi'i()-C()ii'"i;  narration,  this  olHccr 
recites  tli(!  larco  of  tlic  lli^lit  which  fullowod  the  tra;r(Mly  of 
the  battU's.  One  of  tlicir  cntertainnients  was  a  nc;.n'()-(lance, 
by  the  shives  they  carried  into  niiieh  worse  shivery,  "accom- 
panied by  a  sort  of  rude  pipe  and  tabor."  The  IJritish  strip- 
ped all  the  plantations  they  occupied  of  all  the  slaves  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  some  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  clian^'e 
their  masters,  others  and  all  the  women  forced  to  <:o,  and 
every  one  taken  as  property  to  whieli  the  captors  had  a  right. 

"On  the  morniiiiT  of  the  'JSth  of  Jjiiiiian',  we  qiiittGd  the  iiiorjiss,"  snvs 
the  Narrative,  "after  twenty  days'  bivoniicking,  and,  with  rotten  slioes,  wi; 
were  put  aboard  the  Buceplmlus  tribute,  anchored  oft'  Cat  island.  A  bout's 
crew  of  Anicricinis  contrived  to  kidioiap  and  make  prisoners  three  oftieers 
and  fifty  ])rivates  of  tlie  lHh  drairoons,  winie  cointbrlai)iy  snoozinif  aiul 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  as  tiiey  were  [)assin<x  down  tiie  lake,  one  dark 
night,  to  go  on  board  the  sliipping." 

Tliat  clever  feat  was  performed  by  Doctor  Morrell  and  Pur- 
Ber  Shields,  who,  in  four  boats,  manned  by  volunteers,  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  citizens,  captured  si.x  prizes,  one  of  them  a 
schooner,  and  sixty-three  prisoners,  on  Lake  ]>orgnc.  The 
Louisiana  levy  en  masse  arrived  daily  at  New  Orleans ;  and 
the  long-delayed  arms  and  other  supplies  from  I'ittsburg 
some  time  after  the  8th  of  January.  A  thousand  Knfrlish 
muskets  were  takei'  from  the  ground  after  the  battle  of  the 
8th ;  a.id  Jackson  wrote  to  government  that,  if  the  arms 
destined  for  New  Orleans  had  reaehcd  him  in  time,  the  whole 
Eritish  army  might  have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  Forti- 
fying many  points  before  unprotected,  and  distrilmting  forces 
•where  there  had  been  none,  —  if  the  enemy  had  made  another 
attempt,  our  means  of  repulsion,  jihysical  as  Avell  as  moral, 
Avere  much  greater  than  during  the  thirty  days  while  the  inva- 
ders were  confined  to  the  tongue  of  mud  on  which  they  en- 
camped, and  from  which,  Avith  most  imperfect  means,  they 
were  driven,  contrary  to  their  own  confident  and  almost  uni- 
versal expectation. 
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The  last  and  only  successful  action  of  the  Eritisli,  in  that 
region,  was  the  capture  of  Fort  BoAvyer.  Having  entirely 
evacuated  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  land  of  Louisiana,  the  fleet 
landed  ')000  of  the  army,  near  that  fort,  on  the  *■ .  .  of  Febru- 
ary, ISl") ;  and,  during  the  four  following  days,  regularly  ad- 
vanced u[)()n  it  hy  trenches  and  scientific  military  approaches, 
with  the  loss  of  some  40  men.  On  the  ?.lth,  General  Lambert 
proposed  fair  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted;  and, 
on  the  "iilth,  the  .  arrison,  ooO  men,  surrendered  themselves 
j)risoners  of  war.  Before  that,  on  the  lOtli  of  February,  Ed- 
ward Livingston  had  returned  from  the  British  fleet  to  New 
Orleans,  with  authentic  intelligence  of  peace,  brought  by  the 
Brazen  slo'^p-of-war,  of  Avhich,  on  the  1-Uh  of  February,  1815, 
Admiral  Cochrane  oHlci  .lly  informed  (ieneral  Jackson  by  a 
letter  from  on  board  the  Tonnant,  at  Mobile  bay.  Thus,  from 
the  same  ship  whence,  by  order  of  his  government,  he  issued, 
in  August,  the  notice  to  ours  of  iidiuman  warfare,  the  same 
ofiicer,  six  months  afterwards,  had  what  he  termed  "  the  ex- 
ceeding satisfaction  of  oflerinjr  his  sincere  conrrratulations  on 
a  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  he  had  that  moment  received  from 
Jamaica  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  proclaiming  it." 

The  treaty,  to  be  sure,  was  to  be  accepted  by  our  govern- 
ment before  hostilities  were  to  cease.  But  that  ratification 
soon  followed;  when  the  reduction  of  Fort  Bowyer,  hardly  a 
shortlived  trophy,  became  soon  useless,  (ieneral  Winchester 
had  sent  from  Mobile  1000  men,  under  Major  Blue,  to  succor 
Colonel  Lawrence,  which  reinforcement  might  have  protracted 
and  ensanguined  the  siege ;  though  the  result  must  probably 
have  been  the  same,  as  the  garrison  was  too  small  and  the  fort 
too  frail  to  withstand  the  force  CJeneral  Lambert  arrayed 
against  it.  But  Major  Blue  did  not  reach  the  neighboihood 
of  the  foic  till  the  surrender  had  taken  place.  "It  is  true," 
said  Jackson,  in  an  address  to  his  troops,  announcing  peace, 
"  Fort  Bowyer  has  fallen :  but  it  must,  and  will  be,  speedily 
regained.  We  will  expel  the  invader  from  every  foot  on  our 
soil." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  soon  after  Jackson  had  sent  out  a 
reconnoitring  party  co  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  eva- 
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ouatcd,  as  tlioro  was  voason  to  l)olicvo,  a  I'ritish  snr^^oon, 
Watlsilalo,  called,  with  lianibort's  letter,  assuring  liiiii  that 
tliey  had  pone,  and  veeomniending  to  Jaekson's  <rencrosity 
eighty  of  the  worst  wmniiled  I'ritish,  -wlu)  eould  not  ho  n- 
nioved,  and  I'or  whom  three  surgeons  were  left.  Do.itor  Kerr, 
our  surgeon-general,  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  Briti.~h  hospi- 
tal;  Colonel  Hinds,  with  some  cavalry,  despatduMl  to  harass 
the  retreating  enemy,  and  a  detachment  of  native  Louisianians, 
expert  hunters,  to  scour  the  neighboring  Avoods  for  stragglers. 
Jackson  then,  with  his  stall',  rode  out  to  the  Hritish  encamp- 
ment, visited  and  consoled  their  wounded,  and,  returning  from 
that  ollieo  of  mercy  to  his  own  entrenchments,  gave  his  first 
thoughts  to  devout  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  (lod  for 
the  wonderful  success  of  which  he  had  been  an  instrument. 

That  mixture  of  devout  relijrious  with  consta^'t  belligerent 
duties  characterizes  not  only  the  uneducated  chi-  nam,  to  whoso 
individual  genius  this  country  owes  so  much,  but  furthermore 
indicates  and  vindicates  the  country  itself  from  imputed  repub- 
lican tendencies,  misunderstood,  as  regards  the  inlluencc  of 
free  government  on  religion.  Jackson  was  sincerely  and  re- 
verently devout ;  prcsbyterian  and  extremely  puritanical  in 
his  opinions  and  liabitL.  Before  he  left  his  encampment  to  re- 
turn, with  his  armed  comrades,  to  the  rescued  city,  and  there 
indulge  in  the  demonstrations  of  joy  usual  and  proper  on  such 
occasions,  his  first  care  was  to  thank  the  Creator  for  victories 
ascribed  to  hi;:  merciful  providence.  Hut  not  only  so  :  rigid 
protestant  as  he  was  against  the  Jloman  Catholic  church,  from 
his  camp,  smoking  with  bloody  deeds,  he  entreated  the  prin- 
cipal functionary  of  that  church,  the  ]{everend  Abbe  Dubourg, 
to  cause  the  service  of  public  thanks  to  be  performed  in  the 
Cathedral,  in  token  of  the  great  assistance  received  from  the 
Ruler  of  all  events  in  giving  success  to  our  arms  against  the 
enemy,  and  of  our  humble  sense  of  it.  Europe  has  deemed 
republican  America  irreligious,  and  to  prevent  that  public 
detriment,  manitains  the  church  as  part  and  parcel  cf  the 
state.  Collating,  in  this  respect,  tlie  condition  of  European 
armies,  of  all  nations,  and  tlieir  leaders,  at  the  battle  nearest 
in  date  to  those  of  New  Orleans,  the  difference  deserves  his- 
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tovioal  explanation.  In  llie  modern  French  armies,  wliich 
(verran  Kiirope,  religious  sentiments  or  observances  were  little 
known.  French  revolt  from  priestcraft,  denonnceil  ns  an 
instrument  of  kingcraft,  rinhing  to  excesses  against  religinn, 
naturally  induced  hostih'  European  states  to  impute  inilar 
infidelity  to  American  cmaneioatinn  from  royalty.  IJeal  tulc- 
ration  and  universal  rciireseiitation  are  cardinal  points  of  the 
American  experiment  of  sell  government.  Hut,  wliile  Jack- 
son, the  Puritan,  humbly  ascribing  his  success  to  (iod,  en- 
treated the  church,  of  which  he  was  far  from  being  a  member, 
to  siiflVr  him  there  to  return  thanks  for  it,  was  thcfc  any  com- 
mander at  Waterloo  wlio  ever  set  an  example  of  pious  rever- 
ence 'i  The  great  Prussian  victor,  l>lucher,  Avas  as  notoriously 
vicious  as  he  was  fearl(>ss  ;  the  greater  Hritish  commander, 
Wellington,  by  no  means  c(nispicuou3  in  morals ;  and  the  still 
greater  French  Emperor  died,  it  has  been  said,  conscious  that, 
though  he  had  done  much  to  revive  religion,  he  had  not  done 
ciiougli.  Cieneral  Wasliington,  in  the  army  of  the  American 
Revolution,  (Jeneral  -Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  and  <!eneral 
Scott,  in  Mexico,  were  ali  exemplary  as  religious  leaders. 
Nor  was  it.  I  believe,  ever  iiiipiitcd  to  either  of  those  generals 
that  his  religion  was  imt  sincere  and  unafiected,  as  undoubt- 
edly -lackson's  was,  Avho  long  lived,  and  at  last  died,  a  devout 
Cliristian.  In  other  rcsjtects  too,  his  character  compares  to 
advantage  with  many  of  his  celebrated  European  military 
contemporaries.  Illiterate  and  little  refined,  that  rough  bor- 
derer was  polite,  humane,  dignifieil,  and  honorable,  beyond 
not  a  few  of  those  bred  in  camps,  but  fashioned  in  courts. 
Wliile  I  am  thus  sketching  the  barbarian,  as  some  of  his  dis- 
tinguisheil  countrymen  calh,Ml  Jackson,  a  leading  European 
journal,  tialignani's  Messenger,  of  the  14th  of  March,  18")1, 
reimblishes,  in  the  polite  capital  of  France,  from  a  respectable 
jiiui'iial,  tlie  Sun,  of  the  capital  of  tireat  r)ritai!i.  with  ap- 
plause, that  one  of  the  most  eminent  IJritish  generals,  Sir 
Ciiarles  Napier,  on  a  public  occasion,  said,  '"The  low,   lying 

presses  may  all  go  to ,'  saying  which,  Sir  Charles  gave  a 

!<ignificant  shake  of  his  heutl,  indicative  of  the  word  which  he 
would  not  utter.     '  1  tell  you,'  said  he,  (and  here  the  general 
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tlircw  liis  Iiands  to;::;(>tli('r,  \\\\\\  i\  iiinst  oxprossivc  {^e.sturo,) 
'that  lliis  i<  nil  iiifaiiKMis,  a  (laiiiiialdc,  a  worse  than  (hiiiinuhlo 
lie.  If  iri'iicial  (illiooi'.s  are  unlit  for  eomiiiand,  mid  I  must  say 
there  are  nine  out  of  ten  wlio  oii^jlit  not  to  Itc  appointeil,'  " 
kc.  'Die  Kinperur  Napoleon's  homely  metaphor  of  dirty 
elotlies  washed  at  home,  when  addressiiij^  the  legislators  of 
France,  and  numerous  other  vulgarities,  that  might  he  eited, 
show  that  iiihahitants  of  American  frontiers  arc  not,  eoinpa- 
ratively,  always  ruder  than  some  of  those  apt  to  he  deemed 
superior.  'I"he  scandalous  correspondence  of  Admiral  Napier, 
captured  and  puhlished  in  ISI"),  exposes  conduct  and  hitters 
in  llagrant  contrast  with  the  elegant  tlespatehes  and  nohle  de- 
portment of  dackson.  Knglish  individuality,  more  independent 
than  American,  may  not  he  iinedified,  nor  should  national  pritle 
take  filVmee  at  these  historical  recollections  of  parts  of  the  hos- 
tilities hetweeii  kindred  nations,  indispensahle  to  their  durable 
amity. 

In  tlio  last  naval  engagement  of  that  war,  the  young  lieu- 
tenant who  ccmniianded  the  American  sfpiadron,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  rose  to  hjittle  from  prayers  said  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  After  the  last  victories  near 
New  Orleans,  the  Amei!''nii  general,  a  strict  Preshyteriaii, 
returned  thanks  to  Clod  in  the  church  and  with  the  forms  of 
the  Uomaii  Catholic  creed.  These  remarkable  instances  of 
piety  and  toleration  are  ])art  of  the  history  of  the  time.  Co- 
lonel Drummond  fi'll,  storming  Fort  Erie,  and  (Jeneral  Clibbs, 
at  New  Orleans,  each  breathing  profane  imprecatinns  —  also 
occurrences  of  which  impartial  history  may  record  the  instruc- 
tive contrast. 

Though  the  British  surgeon,  Wadsdalc,  brought  word  from 
(Jeneral  Lambert  that  all  further  o|)erations,  for  the  present, 
would  cease,  yet  Jackson's  iirst  jiroceeding  on  that  advice  was 
to  strengthen  old  and  fortify  new  positions,  to  i)rovide  against 
any  further  atteu'.pt  that  might  be  made  :  nor  would  he  leave 
his  entrenchments  till  every  precaution  was  effectually  taken 
against  surprise  or  stratagem. 

When  all  these  measures  of  prudence  were  completed,  hut 
not  till  then,  on  the  -0th  of  January,  Jackson  accompanied 
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suoli  I'f  liis  troops  as  were  not  left  ut  the  fiitrciiclinK'nts  or 
stiilii>ncil  clscwliiTc,  in  tlicir  triunipliunt  return  to  New  Or- 
h'ans,  wlure  thcii'  reception  was  as  cordial  as  tlieir  eanipai;.'n 
hud  been  brilliant.  On  tbe  i!;!d,  tho  eereinony  of  solt;inn 
tlianks;;ivin;^'  was  performed  in  the  Catheclral  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Diil/oiuL',  Ailiiiini,>tratnr-Apo,-.iolie  of  tbe  |)iocess  of  l^oii- 
isiuna,  who  adilressed  (jieneral  .Jackson,  and  was  answered  by 
him,  in  e]oi|uent  eoniiratidatioiH.  Citizen-soldiers  restored, 
with  littk'  loss  of  life,  to  tbeir  families,  after  a  month's  severe 
serviee,  both  active;  and  jiassive  ;  tiieir  terrible  enemies  totally 
defeated,  with  prodii^ions  earna;:e,  and  forced  to  lly  by  ni^dit 
from  tbe  land  ;  tbe  patriotic  deligliteil,  the  disafl'ecte{l  rebuked 
—  all  delivered  from  alarm,  and  united  in  individual  and  na- 
tional rejoicing  —  rendered  .Jackson's  return  nu»st  grateful  to 
a  city,  wbere,  during  six  ami  twenty  alarming  days  and  nights, 
the  discordant  population  were  continually  kept  in  dread  by 
camionade  of  which  tlie  bravr 
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their  dmial,  tli'at  dread  of  captivity  was  aggravated  by  threat 
of  plunder,  rajie,  and  other  miseries  of  u  sacked  place.  For 
several  years,  it  was  common  belief,  and  on  respectable  autho- 
rity, that  (leiieral  I'akcnbam  bad  sliarpeneil  his  soldiers'  lust 
for  plunder,  and  roused  tbeir  ell'orts  to  ilesperati(»n,  by  the 
atrocious   watchwords   Jicautji  and   liuati/,  given   out   as   the 


inducement  to  take  New  Orleans.      In  18-53,  all  the  surviv 
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Uritish  commanders,  namely,  liieutciiant-dienerals  Lambert  and 
Keane,  Maj(U'-(Jenerals  Thornton  and  lilakeney,  and  Colonel 
Dickson,  deemed  it  proper  to  publish,  in  an  English  Journal, 
that,  serving,  and  actually  present,  in  the  iirmy  commanded 
by  General  I'akenham,  they  uneipiivocally  denied  that  any 
such  promise  was  ever  held  out  to  the  army,  or  that  tho  watch- 
word, asserted  to  have  been  given  out,  was  ever  issued.  Tho 
reason  why  that  denial  was  not  made  known  till  eighteen  years 
after  the  alleged  occurrence,  they  added,  was,  that  they  never 
heard  of  it  till  repeated  in  a  respectable  English  work,  Mr. 
James  Stuart's  '"Three  Years  in  America."  That  Beauty 
and  JJvoti/  wvro  the  JJritisli  watchwords  that  day  was  the 
Voh.  IV.  — 10 
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uniform  hcHcf  and  constant  assertion  of  Generals  Jackson, 
('(ift'ce,  anil  Carroll,  who  got  their  information  from  prisoners, 
confirmed  by  the  books  of  two  of  the  ]>ritisli  orderl^^-serjcants 
taken  in  the  battle.  On  such  authority,  it  was  the  universal 
belief  of  the  Americans,  and  never  contradicted  till  by  the 
publication  of  the  Hritish  <renerals  before  mentioned.  Bar- 
barities of  their  forces  at  Hampton,  at  liaisin,  and  at  Wash- 
ington, Admiral  Cochrane's  oflicial  proclamation  of  inhuman 
•\M)rfare  —  in  fact,  the  whole  course  of  British  hostilities  in  this 
country,  together  Avith  American  ultimate  successes,  had  so 
disgraced  the  British  that  the  instruments  of  such  outrages  and 
victims  of  defeats  became  naturally  anxious  to  escape  some  of 
the  odium.  General  Lambert  and  the  other  protesting  gene- 
rals testify  in  their  own  cause,  under  that  anxiety.  There  was 
record-proof,  in  the  books  of  the  o^-derly-serjeaTits,  of  the  fact. 
At  the  same  time,  the  usual  animosities  of  war  Avere  so  nuich 
aggravated  by  the  British  manner  of  waging  it,  with  Indians, 
slaves,  pirates,  larcenies,  burglaries,  and  other  felonious  viola- 
tions of  all  its  recognised  severities,  that  Jackson  and  his  asso- 
ciates mav  have  been  liastv  in  adopting  their  belief  in  a  cir- 
cumstance  Avhich  is  uneiiuivocally  denied  by  respectable,  though 
cert ;i inly  interested,  persons. 

dackson's  amazing  success  over  foreign  foes,  effected  by 
severe  pressure  on  a  lukewarm  and  in  part  disaffected  ])()puhi- 
tion,  not  broke  to  coercive  authority,  excited,  as  soon  as  danger 
appealed  to  be  at  an  end,  intestine  enemies,  whom  he  subdued 
by  measures,  some  account  of  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
his  eventful  life  and  that  memorable  campaign.  The  French 
residents  of  Louisiana,  the  French  consul  there,  the  press,  the 
legislature,  and  the  judiciary,  all  contended  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  supremacy :  and,  formidable  as  such  anta- 
gonists are,  they  Avere,  one  and  all,  vanquished  by  the  rough 
and  ready  chieftain,  Avhom  their  British  assailants  found  always 
invincible.  Power,  so  triumphantly  exercised  as  that  he  as- 
sumed, could  hardly  be  ungrateful  to  one  so  fit  for  it :  but  Avho 
vindicated  prolongation  of  his  dictatorship  by  reasons  so  cogent 
that  even  they  Avho  think  him  Avrong  cannot  doubt  that  he 
thought  himself  right,  as  Avell  in  the  first  assumption  of  martial 
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law  as  in  continuing  it  some  time  after  war  sccraed  to  be  at 
an  end. 

INIr.  Livingston  returned  from  the  British  fleet  to  New  Or- 
leans the  18th  of  February,  1815,  with  perfectly  crei^'Mc  and 
nearly  official  news  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  sii.rn('d,  at 
Ghent,  the  24th  of  December,  1814.  War,  however  common, 
and  even  agreeable  to  mnny,  is  siicli  general  derangement  that 
in  all  countries,  at  all  times,  peace,  even  tliough  not  in  terms 
sat isfiU'tory,  is  warmly  welcomed,  and,  both  tlirouglioiit  Europe, 
in  \]\i'  spring  of  1814,  and  North  America,  in  181'),  tlie  end 
of  1!  ■  war  first,  and  of  ours  afterwards,  was  hailed  with  en- 
thusiii:  tic  delight.  At  New  Orleans,  popular  commotion  broke 
out  like  reprieve  from  death.  Emancipation  from  danger  was 
succeeded  by  Avild  insubordination  to  all  military  restraints. 
The  heterogeneous  masses  of  militia,  volunteers,  and  altogether 
raw  levies,  constrained  by  .Jackson  and  jeopardy  to  organize 
themselves  as  an  army,  intoxicated  with  victory  and  confident 
of  security,  almost  disbamled  themselves,  in  defiance  of  all 
their  C(munander  could  do  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  day 
after  Mr.  Eivingston's  return  from  the  British  fieot,  ^vlth  news 
of  peace,  Jackson  attempted  and  was  resfdved  to  put  down 
that  perilous  exultaticm  for  peace  till  peace  Avas  ascertained  to 
be  certain,  as  he  had  overcome  dangerous  and  disaffecti'd  ap- 
prehensions of  war.  On  the  l!*th  of  February,  he  pulilished 
warning  against  being  disarmed  by  what  might  be  false  hopes 
and  fancied  safety.  Till  the  alleged  treaty  Avas  ratified,  the 
commander-in-chief,  responsible  for  all  events,  insisted  thr.' 
there  must  be  no  relaxation  of  the  military  attitude,  however 
irksome  and  disagreeable.  But  for  his  prudence  and  tenacity, 
the  city  and  vicinage,  the  Av)iole  State  indeed,  mi_,ht  have  re- 
lapsed into  fearful  liabilities.  All  his  energy  Avas  necessary  to 
hold  Avhat  Avas  hardlv  Avon.  Nor  was  it  held  Avithout  six  Aveeks 
of  intestine  controversy,  as  trying  as  Avar. 

That  most  privileged  and  meddlesome  of  American  classes, 
the  public  press,  Avould  no  longer  submit  to  restraint.  The 
very  day  after  the  general's  Avarning,  the  Louisiana  (^razette 
published  to  its  four  hundred  sul)scribers,  scattered  over  the 
State,  and  to  the  English  fleets  and  armies,  still  hard  by,  that 
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a  fliig  of  truce  nad  arrivcil  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  officially 
announcing  to  General  Jackson  tlie  conclusion  of  peace  (wlicn 
peace  was  not  conchulod),  and  virtually  requesting  a  sus  Kti- 
gion  of  hostilities  (wlich  was  totally  untrue).  No  ilag  of  .ruco 
had  arrived.  (Jn  the  contrary,  some  days  afterwards,  on  the 
Gth  of  ]March,  when  General  Jackson,  by  ilag  of  truce,  sug- 
gested a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  General  Lambert,  \q  pro- 
perly declined  it,  because,  till  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  'hat 
oflicially  made  known  to  him,  his  orders  were,  he  said,  to  pro- 
S'^cute  hostilities.  Three  of  the  four  New  Orleans'  battles,  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  the  capture  of  Fort  IJowyer, 
and  several  naval  engagements,  took  place  after  the  treaty 
was  signed  at  Ghent  and  ratified  at  London,  but  not  at  Wash- 
ington. Jackson  immediately,  on  the  21st  of  February,  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Gotten,  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Gazette,  re(juir- 
ing  him  to  remove  the  improper  impression  of  his  unauthor- 
ized and  incorrect  statement ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made 
it  publicly  known  that  no  such  publication  was  to  appear  in 
any  paper  of  the  city,  unless  the  editor  had  previously  ascer- 
tained its  correctness  and  gained  from  the  proper  source  per- 
mission for  its  insertion.  Thus,  the  press  was  curbed,  which, 
if  left  to  its  own  licentious  tendencies,  might  derange  public 
order,  by  fomenting  the  prevailing  spirit  of  resistance  to  mar- 
tial law,  and  perhaps  imlucing  reinvasion.  Types  are  so  often 
more  dangerous  than  five-arms,  that  a  man  in  authority  in  this 
country  not  deterred  by  the  press  is  rarer  than  one  not  afraid 
of  fire-arms.  Constrained  to  forego  its  common  food,  the  press 
revolted  against  martial  law,  which  the  general  maintained,  in 
spite  of  that  assailant,  till  peace  became  unquestionable.  Ti- 
dings of  peace  universally  accredited,  and  which  the  general 
neither  did,  would,  or  could  gainsay,  threatened  to  unstring  the 
nerves  of  belligerent  tension.  Militia  and  volunteers,  men  and 
officers,  in  gangs,  without  leave,  left  their  posts,  and  refused, 
when  ordered,  to  return  to  them.  The  precious  few  who  re- 
mained faithful  were  under  the  evil  example  of  those  who 
deserted.  Speculation  in  trade  and  in  politics,  agitation,  and 
disorganization,  surged  up  from  all  (piarters.  The  i)ress  was 
not  the  only  enemy  that  defied  the  general  in  what  he  still  in- 
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Bisted  on  treating  as  his  camp,  frovcrned  by  martial  law,  which 
was  merely  iiis  word  of  conniiaiid  ;  a  word  which,  diiriiio;  six 
weeks  of  vmk  !iad  preserved  the  community  in  siifety  and 
led  them  tn  vii  ry,  but  a  word  intolerable  and  unconstitu- 
tional when  war  was  over;  aiul  editors  and  writers,  lawvers 
and  ju(l,i:es,  insisted  that  they  had  as  good,  if  not  ln'tter 
right  to  determine  when  danger  was  over  than  the  connuander- 
in-chief. 

French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  some  of  them  naturalized 
as  vVmerican  citizens,  who  nearly  all  served  with  characteristic 
gallantry  against  their  inveterate  English  foes,  became  ex- 
tremelv  restless  and  troublesome,  when  the  fijrhtinir  was  done, 
and  almost  rel)ellious  against  martial  law,  as  soon  as  tiie  war 
was  believed  to  be  over.  Jackson  had  Avith  them  a  more  diffi- 
cu'.t  contest  than  with  the  printers;  and  was  led  on,  step  by 
step,  to  measures  of  such  rigor  as  involved  ((uestions  of  great 
moment.  The  Fren'-b  consid,  Tousard,  undertook  to  protect 
some  of  bis  fellow-.'  >■'■•'•,  from  military  service  ;  and  indeed 
threw  his  nllieial  m;,  '  ■  >('r  others,  who,  as  naturalized  Ame- 
rican citizens,  had  votcii  at  elections  in  tli.it  State.  However 
irksoni'j  and  inglorious  military  service  might  be  to  Jiosc  mer- 
curial people,  when  there  was  no  fighting,  the  generars  right 
was  to  compel  all  iidiubitants  to  do  military  duty,  from  Avliich 
the  consul  had  no  right  to  exonerate  them.  France  and  Fng- 
hind  having  recently  maile  peace,  the  consul's  intorferonce 
with  Ameriean  hostilities  against  the  English  was  the  nnu'O 
ofl'ensivc.  And  the  controversy  between  the  general  and  the 
(lisali'ected  French  waxed  warm,  as  his  contests  nu)Stlv  did,  and 
theirs  iire  also  apt  to  do.  Jlcsolved  to  subdue  them,  as  he  did 
the  printers,  on  the  liStli  of  February,  181"),  by  a  general 
order,  all  French  sulijects,  having  the  certificate  of  their  con- 
sid, were  onU'rcd  to  leave  New  Orleans,  and  retire  so  far  into 
the  interior  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  seduce  the  wt'll-disposed 
in  the  city,  or  communicate  with  the  enemy.  That  order 
cause(l  strong  repugnance  among  most  of  the  Frencli,  who 
foiuid  a  warm  and  iible  champion  in  Mr.  Louis  Louallier,  a 
naturalizeil  Kreiicliniaii.  who  represented  the  parish  of  (Miaehita, 
in  tiic  State  llou-e  of  Ueprcseiitatives,  wlicre  he  was  ajij  ointcd 
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to  tlic  Icjurng  place  of  cliairiiian  of  tlio  conimitteo  of  Avays  and 
means,  vml  provcil  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  mem- 
bers jf  a  body  nne(|ual  to  the  crisis.  His  rebuke  has  been 
ah'cady  nientioneil  of  tlieir  culpable  procrastination  and  inac- 
tivity. On  the  ili^d  of  November,  1S14,  he  reported,  from  the 
committee  of  -ways  and  means,  by  far  the  most,  if  not  the  only, 
adecp  ate  proposal  of  the  session  ;  taxes  of  fi''iy  cents  on  every 
bale  of  cotton,  to  produce  ^40,000,  and  ten  dollars  on  every 
thousand  Aveight  of  sugar,  to  produce  ^25,000.  Printed,  de- 
bate ,  and  subjected  to  many  modifications,  that  vigorous  mea- 
sure was  su})planted  by  insuflicient  bank-loans,  through  the 
usual  dread  of  republican  legislatures  to  tax  tlieir  constituents. 
Thougb  Mr.  Loualller  voted  iigainst  suspcnsioii  of  the  liabcas 
corpus,  and  against  the  additional  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  yet  there  Avas  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  patriotism,  liomaining  in  New  Orleans  after  the  final  ad- 
jouni"ie.  '  of  the  Legislature,  his  exertions  then,  as  before,  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiery,  the  wounded,  and  the  needy,  were 
l)raisfWortliy,  and  his  untoward  resistance  to  martial  law  may 
not  have  lieen  otherwise.  Still  it  Avas  rer.iarkable,  as  Jackson 
had  occasion  to  plead  in  his  vindication,  that  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen,  by  coercion,  insisted  on  teaching  him  and  othoi* 
Americans  the  laws  of  tliis  country,  and  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, of  which  they  denounced  him  as  an  ignorant  violator. 

Dominick  A.  Hall,  Judge  vi  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  Distrii't  of  Louisiana,  by  birth  an  English  sviliject,  was 
suspected  by  Jackson  of  connivance  with  Ijouallier  to  aiinul 
martini  law  by  color  of  Judicial  condemnation  of  it,  Avliich 
brought  about  a  conflict  of  laws  at  tlie  close  of  the  Louisiana 
camiKiii'ii,  never  settled  during  twenty-eight  years,  till  at  last, 
in  l!^4o,  an  act  of  Congress,  of  A\hicli  1  Avas  the  draughtsman, 
aAvardeil  the  victory  to  the  chieftain  Avho  resisted  an  unjust 
judgment. 

On  ilio  iSth  of  February,  ncAvs  of  peace  reached  Ncav  Or- 
leans; ag.'iiijst  the  dangerous  eflects  of  Avhich  (reneral  Jackson 
next  day  Vyained  the  community.  The  French  inhabitants  and 
their  coii-ul  proving  es[)ecially  refractory  to  his  continuance 
of  martial  law,  on  the  -8th  of  February,  he  banished  them 
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from  the  city.  On  the  od  of  March,  Lonallior  published 
auonymouHly,  in  the  Louisiana  Courier,  under  the  si;.niature 
of  a  citizen  of  Frcinch  ori;j;in,  a  provoking  defiance  of  tlio  nian 
who  never  declined  a  challenL'c  :  ealling  on  the  French  to  ridly 
to  their  consul,  and  resist  martial  law,  which  the  judiciary 
would  pronounce  unconstitutional  and  void.  Invokin;^  that 
virtue  aiul  courage  which  in  France,  as  once  in  Home,  stands 
for  so  many  more,  Louallier  pronounced  it  cowardly  for 
Frenchmen  to  disown  tlu'i'  country,  in  order  to  please  a  mili- 
tary connnander,  and  escape  his  illej^al  proscription.  They 
would  not  be  frightened  inl:o  submission  by  martial  law,  which 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  impose  on  alien 
enenues,  ajul  (General  Jackson  had  !io  right  to  inliict  on  alien 
friends.  The  great  Avrit  of  English  liberty  was  a  i.iethod  for 
reversing  martial  law,  which  was  et[nidly  incompatible  with 
French  tlignity  and  American  constitutional  right. 

Such  an  assault  on  the  general,  by  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  had  refused  to  thank  him  for  savinii  the  country, 
was  a  cliallenge  to  him  by  a  firebrand  thrown  into  a  comlnistible 
population.  If  the  intimation  which  it  broadly  bore,  that  the 
judiciary  would  repeal  martial  law,  was  published  by  authority, 
the  judge  who  authori'/.ed  it  must  also  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  general :  and  both  legislator  and  judge  were  ob- 
noxious, like  the  printers,  to  necessary  restraint.  So  the  ge- 
neral considered,  and,  as  he  believed,  was  well  advised  by  law- 
yers as  good  legists  as  any  judge.  There  was  no  option  but  to 
submit  to  such  assailants  or  subdue  them.  If,  trusting  to  un- 
certain peace,  h-^  had  revoked  martial  law,  disfflection,  if  not 
treason,  nuist  have  trium[)hed.  Uninfiucnccd  by  clamor,  ex- 
cept to  be  provoked  by  it  to  redoubled  vigilance,  he  wa.i  re- 
S(.lved  to  run  no  risk  for  the  country,  but  assume  any  respon- 
sibility on  himself  during  the  few  days  that  must  elapse  before 
ollicial  tidings  of  peace,  if  ratified.  Ko  one  sufiered,  mean- 
time. None  but  the  restless  complained.  And  if  he  was 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  law,  or  wrong  to  any  one,  every  one 
had  leizal  redress  against  him  as  the  wrong-doer. 

On  the  oth  of  March,  therefore,  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Le- 
clcrc,  a  printer,  for  publication,  a  sharp  and  stern  reply  to  all 
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■who,  through  the  press  or  other  ise,  attempted  to  inviilidatc 
martial  hiAV,  undermine  or  overtlirow  his  protection  l)y  it  of  the 
country.  The  hirking  traitor,  lie  said,  Avas  laboring  to  feed 
"Nvith  fresh  fuel  a  spirit  of  discontent,  dii-obedience  and  mutiny 
too  long  secretly  fomented.  Not  a  few,  and  their  numbers 
increasing,  under  the  guise  of  subjects  of  the  French  monarch 
allied  with  Great  ]iritain,  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  from 
their  duty,  thereby  realising  the  hopes,  and  aiding  the  ])roject8 
of  the  enemy.  Wherefore  all  officers  -were  ordered  strictly  to 
enforce  his  order  of  the  28th  of  February  against  them,  and 
to  arrest  all  guilty  of  mutiny.  On  the  same  day  (")th  of 
March)  Louallier  Avas  arrested,  at  noon,  in  the  street,  stoutly 
protesting  against  unlawful  violence,  and  taken  as  a  spy  to  the 
barracks,  Avherc  he  was  placed  under  military  guard,  A 
French  lawyer  at  hand,  named  Morel,  forthwith  engaged  by 
Louallier  to  effect  his  liberation  by  legal  process,  applied  first 
to  Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  for  his  interposition,  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  in 
Avhat  form,  eicher  by  prohibition  or  habeas  corpus.  That 
judge  and  court  having  decided  that  they  had  no  jui  isdiction 
in  such  a  case,  INlorel  tlien  applied  to  Hall,  the  I'nited  States 
District  Judge,  after  the  prior  application  to  Martin  indicated 
the  French  feeling  at  the  moment.  Francois  Xavier  Martin, 
the  judge,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  talents,  in  his 
Avritten  history  of  the  Avar  in  liouisiana,  depicts  in  strong  colors 
Jackson's  vulgarity,  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  violence,  and  also 
disparages  his  chief  adviser,  EdAvard  Livingston.  Kalis  firm- 
ness, it  says,  defeated  General  AVilkinson's  arbitrary  measures, 
Avhen  urged  by  President  Jefferson  against  ]Jurr,  eight  years 
before ;  and  he  Avas  looked  upon  as  the  man  to  put  an  end  to 
Jackson's  usurped  authority. 

After  considering  Louallier's  petition  for  a  Avrit  of  habeas 
corpus,  presented  to  Judge  Hall  shortly  after  Louallier's  arrest, 
that  Sunday  afternoon  (5th  of  March)  the  judge  allowed  it, 
suggesting,  hoAvever,  to  Morel,  Avho  presented  it,  that  a  letter 
liad  better  be  sent  to  Jackson,  to  apprise  him  of  it,  Aviiicli  Avas 
accordingly  done  at  once  by  a  Avritten  note  from  Mr.  ^L)rel, 
Thus  apprised,  some  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Avrit  Avas 
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served  on  him,  that  it  was  to  be  dor.e  bv  allowance  of  .TudLTo 
Ilall,  the  general  instantly  ordcrt  1  trie  judge's  iniiiiediatc  ar- 
rest, and  confinement  in  tlie  barracks,  for  aiding  and  abetting 
and  exciting  niutiny  within  his  camp ;  which  order  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  f^unday  evening,  the  r)th  of  March  ;  and, 
during  that  night,  the  tAvo  prisoners,  Louallicr  and  Hall,  wore 
confined  in  the  same  room.  For  some  cause,  not  distinctly 
apparent  from  the  several  affidavits  aft-;  '.vards  taken  ex  parte 
by  Judge  Hall's  direction,  the  date  of  the  writ  was  altered  by 
the  judge,  before  service,  from  the  r)th  to  tlie  Gth,  but  left  still 
retuimable,  as  at  first,  "  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morro\;  morning," 
which  would  be  ^Monday,  the  Gth,  whereas  the  alteration  from 
the  /jth  to  the  0th  rendered  it  returnable  Tuesday,  the  7th. 
AVhen,  therefore,  served  on  Moiulay  evening,  the  Gth,  dated 
that  day,  and  returnable  in  the  mo'-.iing,  Jackson  laughed,  and 
asked  if  the  time  had  not  pas'-cd  ;  and  kept  the  original,  giving 
the  clerk  a  copy,  because,  he  said,  there  was  some  juggle  in 
the  matter,  and  that  Hall  had  concerted  it  with  Louallier. 

The  judge  was  arrested  and  confined  by  the  general's  order 
some  time  before  the  writ  was  served,  but  after  it  was  issued, 
and  the  general,  by  the  judge's  directior^  -..u.i  informed  that  it 
had  issued  and  would  be  served.  A  confiict  of  laws  thus  en- 
sued, between  ordinary  and  martial  law,  in  Avhich  nothi.ig  less 
than  indispensal  le  necessity  Avill  justify  the  force  applied  by 
the  military  to  arrest  the  person  and  proceedings  of  the  jadi- 
cial  officer.  The  judge,  together  with  nearly  all  the  other 
respectable  and  most  interested  citizens,  having  advised  recur- 
rence to  martial  laAV  as  the  best,  if  not  only,  method  for  saving 
the  State,  and  that  happy  result  having  been  accomplislicd,  if 
not  by,  at  any  rate  'luring,  martial  law,  the  questions  on  the  5th 
of  March  were,  whether  the  exigency  of  the  15th  of  December 
remained  en  the  5th  of  !March ;  and  who  was  to  determine 
those  ([uestions.  When  the  quarrel  between  the  judge  and 
the  general  became  acrimonious,  as  it  did,  and  unsparing, 
Jackson  accused  Hall  of  concerting,  with  Louallier,  the  Avrit 
of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  martial  law, 
Avhich  charge  neither  of  them  denied,  as  they  would  have  done, 
if  unfounded.     Louallier  made  oath,  before  Hall,  that  he  had 
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notliiiif^  to  do  witli  the  publication  of  the  ")th  of  March ;  and 
Hall,  by  newspaper  puhlieation,  denied  lcavin<^  tiic  city  in 
aflVi";lit  and  alarniiny;  the  eountrv.  JJoth,  anxious  to  vindicate 
thenisolve-s  from  Jackson's  aspersions,  seemed  to  admit  that  the 
threat  of  the  publication  was  authorized,  that  tlie  judiciary  wouhl 
annul  martial  law.  Its  abnegation,  ami  indeed  prostration, 
had  become  a  public  clamor,  threatening  the  military  ascend- 
ency with  overthrow, — vehemently  urged  by  a  whole  class  of 
inhabitants  :  which,  one  of  them,  Judge  Martin,  well  informed, 
states  that  Judge  Hall  was  looked  upon  as  the  magistrate  Avith 
sulhcient  firmness  to  effect.  A  formidable  condnnation  ex- 
isted—  disalTected  legislators,  oHei.ded  judges,  indignant  law- 
yers, encouraged  by  the  French  consul,  stinndated  by  the 
press,  and  enjoying  the  Creole  sympathies  of  some  of  the 
general's  best  troo})S,  — who  were  bent  on  his  being  forced  to 
relinquish  what  he  had  repeatedly  declared  he  would  not,  and 
could  not,  without  both  disgrace  and  danger.  Martin's  His- 
tory says  the  Exchange  was  thronged  by  a  concourse  of  people, 
who  destroyed  .lackson's  transparency  tliero.  A  legislator 
and  a  judge  were  both  arrested  and  confined  by  the  general's 
orders,  for  conspiring,  by  judicial  contrivance,  to  restore  com- 
mon law,  in  defiance  of  the  dictator  v,ho  upheld  martial  law. 
"It  was  suggested,"  Martin's  History  states,  "that  the  go- 
vernor should  call  out  the  militia,  and  put  himself  at  their  head ; 
that  the  marshal  should  summon  the  posse  comitatus  of  the 
whole  district,  to  support  the  judiciary."  "It  is  not  easy," 
he  adds,  "  to  say  to  what  extremity  matters  would  have  been 
carried,  if  the  good  sense  of  the  most  infiuential  characters  of 
the  city  had  not  induced  them  to  interfere.  Tliey  represented 
to  those  disposed  to  run  all  hazards,  that  a  few  days,  per- 
haps hours,  would  bring  the  ra*ified  treaty;  that  Jackson's 
day  of  reckoning  would  then  arrive ;  Hall  would  soon  have 
the  power  to  punish  the  violators  as  in  1807." 

Thus,  many  were  disposed  to  run  all  hazards,  at  all  events ; 
Jackson's  dai)  of  refkoiihuj  was  to  come  ;  and  Hall  was  io  put 
liiin  down  as  he  did  Wilkinson,  in  ISUT,  when  President  Jef- 
f-  i.-i  called  on  Congress  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  j)rivi- 
\  IX  order  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  Jiurr.     iSedilion  and 
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thvcatonod  revolution  were,  by  popular  tumult  and  judicial 
law-making,  to  take  the  place  of  the  wholosoi.'c  disorganiza- 
tion instituted  six  weeks  before  by  general  consent :  to  be  up- 
rooted, wlicn  the  only  grievance  was  its  continuance  a  few 
(lays  or  hours  longer.  For  an  Act  of  Legislature,  in  Decem- 
ber, had  suspended  all  process  till  May  ;  the  State  courts  Avere 
therefore  all  shut  up;  and,  in  December,  Judge  Hall,  flying 
from  danger,  closed  his  court,  by  general  adjournment,  till 
April ;  so  tliat,  except  perliaps  some  local  police,  there  was 
none  but  martial  law,  with  universal  tranquillity,  safety,  and 
triumph.  The  theory,  not  the  administration,  hardly  the  po- 
tentiality, of  common  law  was  assailed,  by  arresting  two  con- 
siderable individuals,  one  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  the 
other  a  judge,  wliose  confinement  could  not  fail  to  rouse  public 
feeling,  and  especially  tliat  of  their  partieular  supporters. 
]>ut  no  legislative  or  judicial  power,  federal,  state,  or  munici- 
])al,  Avns  in  action.  The  Legislature  had  suspended  suits. 
The  judge  arrested  had  closed  his  court.  Martial  law  had 
been  instituted,  and  was  the  only  law  in  force  till  revoked. 
Judge  Hall  had  ])recisely  the  same  right  to  reverse  it  by  lui- 
beas  corpus  tlie  1.'')tli  of  Deeeuiber,  when  proclaimed,  that  ho 
had  the  Oth  of  March,  when  ho  was  arrested,  llouglily  en- 
forced on  him  and  Mr.  Louallier  —  with  such  violence  as  to 
elicit  the  complaints  of  its  victims  and  the  clamor  of  their 
numerous  sympathizers  —  nevertheless,  martial  law  was  the 
only  law  in  force ;  and  the  conllict  between  that  and  common 
law  resolves  itself  into  mere  questions  of  expediency,  viz.,  was 
it  indispensable  to  upliold  what  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to 
institute  ?  and,  who  were  best  judges  of  that  expediency  ? 

That  issue  was  fiercely  joined  on  the  5th  and  Gth  of  March. 
But  neither  justice  nor  history  must  be  driven  from  the  right 
by  the  shock  of  the  collision.  On  the  0th  of  March,  while 
Louallier  and  Hall  were  together  in  confinement,  and  the 
court-martial  was  organized  for  Louallier's  trial  by  military 
tribunal,  Jackson  received  tlie  Postmaster-General's  equivocal 
and  perplexing  desi)atch,  which  left  little  doubt,  but  yet  did 
leave  it  in  doubt,  whether  peace  had  actually  taken  place. 
Instantly,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  despatched  a  letter  to 
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tlio  "nrlti^li  (*i->uii)i;m(lor,  (MMioral  Tianilicrt,  with  an  oxact  stato- 
nicnt  (if  tlic  iiitolli^ciifo  as  vcoimvimI  Worn  Wasliiiii;t()ii,  jiUfi- 
<;o?iiii'i  an  atrroonicnt,  l>y  ccssafiDn  of  li(istiliti(>s,  to  anticipate 
tlie  liujipy  return  (if  iicacc.  Far  fnun  any  dosiro,  sncli  as  love 
of  power  nii^lit  in<lnco,  to  eontiinic  absolute,  witli  an  alacrity 
Bhowing  liis  anxiety  to  jiut  an  end  to  nmvtial  law,  and  in  tern's 
of  eleiiant  courtesy,  tlie  most  attr!'";ive  to  the  Imstilo  cotn- 
inandor,  j)eace  was  snlieite(l.  Hut  (Jeneral  Landjert  declined 
the  paeifu'  overture,  till  dilicially  instr\icted  by  his  own  irovcrn- 
mcnt  that  ours  had  ratifictl  tlie  tn\'ity.  Thus  refusal  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  he  sought,  .lackson  nevertheless,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  suhniitted  the  ^Vaslungton  desputeli.  Just  as  he 
received  it,  to  public  interpretation  ;  vendei'ing,  he  stateil,  the 
plcasinp:  intelliL'cnce  of  peace  almost,  thoui:;h  !iot  entirely,  be- 
yond doubt.  Next  day,  Hth  of  March,  at  tlie  solicitation  of 
the  city  uniformed  volunteer  companies,  French  or  Cre(des, 
wlio  had  so  bravelv  foufrht,  he  revoked  his  banishment  of  all 
the  French  inhabitants,  exccj)!  the  consid  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  disbamlcd,  with  elofiuent  encomiums  on  their  patriotic 
assomblatre,  the  militia  whom  he  had  called  out  in  nuiss  several 
Weeks  before. 

Still,  martial  law  was  maintained  ;  and,  as  might  truly  bo 
averred,  by  order  of  the  enemy,  not  too  far  off  to  return,  and, 
with  reinforcements  on  the  way  to  join  them,  atone  for  all 
their  disasters  by  terrible  blows.  Judge  Hall  and  Mr.  Lou- 
allier  were  therefore  kept  in  confinement :  and,  on  the  (jth  of 
March,  Louallier's  trial  by  court-martial  began.  Protesting 
against  the  jurisdiction,  lie  refused  to  answer.  The  court 
rejecting  most  of  the  charges  specified  against  him,  tried  and 
acquitted  him,  on  the  11th  of  March,  of  the  only  one  taken 
into  consideration,  viz.,  article  rjTtli  of  the  ]Udea  and  Articles 
of  War,  established  by  vVct  of  Congress,  against  holding  cor- 
respondence with,  or  giving  intelligence  to,  the  enemy,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Mr.  Louallicr  was  found  not  guilty 
of  that  charge ;  which  was,  liowever,  by  his  publication, 
within  range  of  proof.  Before  news  of  peace  reached  the 
general,  both  Louallicr  and  Hall  were  enlarged,  on  the  11  th 
of  March ;    but   the  judge   banished   four   miles   above  New 
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Orlenna.  On  tlic  1_th  or  l:Uh  of  Marcli,  official  intelligence 
arrived  of  tlio  ratiiicil  treaty,  which  Jackson  instantly  pub- 
lished, with  the  most  li.  dy  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude  to 
Heaven;  whereupon  ho  lost  not  an  instant  in  annulling  tho 
general  order  of  tlio  lAth  of  December,  proclaiming  martial 
law;  pardoning  all  military  olTcnces  committed  in  the  district; 
and  discharging  all  persons  in  confinement  under  such  charges. 

Tenacious  of  right,  yet  studious  of  public  afiprobation,  his 
first  appeal  to  it,  after  peace,  was  by  disapprobation  of  Lou- 
allicr's  acquittal,  in  ii  general  order  of  the  1-lth  of  Marcli,  by 
an  argument  that  martial  law,  which  makes  every  man  a  sol- 
dier, would  have  no  force,  but  must  be  inoperative,  if  all  the 
press  may  denounce,  and  evcy  person  defy  it  with  impunity. 
Unwairantable,  unless  indispensable,  is  the  i)lea  of  dire  ne- 
cessity, Avbich  alone  can  substitute  one  man's  arbitrary  will  for 
the  consent  of  all  developcil  in  deliberate  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Still,  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  such  exigencies.  Nor  could  Jackson,  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  needing  four 
weeks  to  receive  orders,  wait  such  procrastination  to  cope  with 
the  crisis  that  beset  him.  For  an  Act  of  Congress  to  suspend 
habeas  corpus,  President  -lefferson,  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, was  able  to  induce  but  very  few  votes.  And  it  is  better, 
when  martial  law  is  declared,  that  it  be  done  on  individual 
respon^ilillity.  Twelve  years  after  that  proclaimed  by  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Louallier,  by  a  pamphlet,  complained  of  his  wrongs 
to  the  public,  to  injure  Jackson's  candidareship  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  I'nited  States.  Put  public  sentiment  cannot 
settle  a  (juestion  for  which  a  court  of  justice  would  be  a  more 
suitable  tribunal.  Even  courts  of  justice  are  constrained  by 
c.iiergencies  to  recognise  what  the  law  considers  wrong  with- 
out injury.  Every  judge  must  pronounce  as  the  law  that  no 
man  has  a  legal  right  to  set  up  bis  will  as  martial  law,  which 
every  considerate  freeman  must  deprecate  as  a  dreadful  l:i>^t 
resort.  Yet,  juries  might  lawfully  find  that  Louallier's  con- 
finement was  not  the  violation  of  personal  liberty  for  which 
perpetrators  are  mulcted  in  damages  by  courts  of  justice. 

Louallier's  confinement  involved  the  right  of  personal  free- 
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<loin,  constitutionally  minnlcl,  liii^lily  prized,  nn<l  <lcpmo(l  ti 
rif^lit  (if  man  by  every  reixiblican  Anicricun.  Arrest  find  eon- 
fincnient  of  a  jiid;^e,  tVustratin<^  the  writ  of  lialieas  edrpus, 
—  resente(l,  jirosecuted,  ami  |iiinislied,  by  tlie  judi^c  inflietin^; 
a  fine  for  tlieni  on  ibe  general  —  involves  still  more  imjiortunt 
principles.  In  tliat  conflict  of  laws,  the  arbitrary  and  despotic 
power  (if  martial  law  was  retorted  by  the  equally  arbitrary 
and  despotic  judicial  power  to  repress  what  is  known  as  con- 
tempt of  court.  Self-defence  is  a  rij^ht  inherent  with  every 
individual,  and  all  associations  of  persons,  especially  branches 
of  government,  legislative  and  judicial,  civil  and  military. 
Courts  of  justice  are,  and  must  be,  invested  with  the  faculty 
of  self-preservation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
carefully  defined  that  authority,  as  universally  aclviiowledgcd 
to  be  vested  by  their  very  creation,  to  impose  silence,  res[u'ft, 
and  decorum  in  their  presence,  and  submission  to  their  lawful 
mandates.  Such  power,  like  that  of  martial  law  to  defend  a 
country  from  ruin,  is  aboriginal  and  indispensable,  not  the 
offspring  of  any  grant.  No  commoTi  law  or  statute  is  reipiireil 
for  what  comes  with  the  creation  of  the  court,  and  which  the 
Acts  of  Congress  organizing  courts  do  not  give,  but  define; 
limiting  it  to  any  cause  on  heari:ig  before  them,  as  their  opin- 
ion confines  it  to  their  presence  or  their  lawfid  mandates.  In 
consequence  of  an  abuse  of  the  power  by  a  judge,  Congress, 
in  iHoO,  still  further,  and  perhaps  overmuch,  restrained  it  to 
misbehavior  in  or  near  the  court,  obstructing  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  disobedience  to  its  process.  In  England 
and  this  country,  it  has  always  been  begrudged  by  the  people, 
disgusted  by  excesses  of  judges  prone  to  use  as  a  sword  what 
belongs  to  them  oidy  as  a  shield:  and  that  not  for  themselves, 
but  as  representing  government  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  king  in  England,  the  jieople  here,  arc  the  only 
offended  parties.  The  angry  judge,  wlio  resents  and  punishes 
his  own  offended  dignity,  is  a  law-breaker  as  unjustifiable  as 
the  soldier  who  resorts  to  martial  law  from  any  personal  mo- 
tive. The  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity  is  the  oidy  reason  for 
repressing  contempt,  as  much  as  for  the  enforcement  of  mar- 
tial law.     Judicial  abuse  or  excess  may  be  as  detrimental  as 
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military.      ^Vliile  tlic  judieial  power  is  uiiquostinualili',  and  no 
ponrt  can    administer  justice  without  it,  yot  power  so  enor- 
nmns,  so  lialilo  to  ahiiso,  is  odious*  in  nil  cotnmuidtie-i.      With- 
out citation,  itidietnieiit,  iniparhince,  ordinary  prudl",  nv  tri:il, 
for  a  judj:o,  hy  authority  common  to  the  lowest  ns  wcdi  as  tlie 
lii^rliest  tribunals,  to  punish  undidineil  ofleuce,  hy  fine  or  itu- 
])risoiiment,  at  discretion,  however  indisponsalde,  like  martial 
law,  yet  is  jurisdietion  wliieh  can  not  he  strained  or  extended 
without  puldic  tlctriment,  when  tiio  jud;^e  makes  and  executes 
the  law,  in  his  own  case.     Royal  usurpation,  in  EuLdand,  pro- 
duced the  reaction  which  thus  suhjects  military  to  civil  autho- 
lity,  more  however,  in  nio<lern  tiuics,  theoretically  than  in  re- 
ality :  for  the  navy  and  army  of  (Ireat  ]]ritain,  much  increased 
since  then,  were,  even  then,  hy  so  true  a  royalist  as  l>iackstonc, 
])ronounced  inennsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  I'ritish  go- 
vernment.    The  American  army  and  navy  have  little  power 
iif  iiarm  :  vet  this  eoutitrv  inherited  and  exajrixorates  a  mother- 
country's  jealousy  of  army,  and  keeps  the  miHtiiry  in  strict 
suhor<liuation  to  the  civil  authority.     No  military  usurpation 
lias  ever  occurred,  and  pulilic  welfare  remains  undistinhed  hy 
martial  law;   while,  in  several  States  and  in  the  I'liiiui,  laws, 
])rov(iki'(l  hy  judicial  abuse  of  the  power  to  repress  contempts, 
have  rediteeil  the  power  perhaps  beyond  what  is  indispensablo 
to  judicial  self-preservation.     Lawyers  have  so  much,  and  sol- 
diers so  little,  to  do  in  o>ir  le^xislation  and  jiublie  (ipinion  (ex- 
cept occasionally,  by  heroic   popularity),   that,  while  martial 
law  is  generally  deprecated  as  insulTerable,  the  English  law  of 
contempt  is  upheld  by  most  of  the  more  iidluential  portion  of 
the  American  community.     Sprung  from  the  Star-Chamhcr, 
that  iiHiuisitorial  law  uiilitates  with  all  the  principles  of  Britisl' 
nn(l  American  justice.      And,  when  passing  on  the  conllict  hc- 
tween  Cileneral  -lackson  and  .Judge  Hall,  calm,  philosophical 
judgment  must  beware  of  the  prejudices  of  professional  higoiry 
as  well  as  the  seductive  delusion  of  military  glory. 

Whether,  as  .lackson  cIiarg<Ml,  and  Hall  did  not  deny,  ho 
concerted  the  habeas  corpus  with  Louallier,  which,  if  so,  was 
ilerogatory  to  his  station,  at  all  events  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  instrumental,  with  most  respectable  lawyers,  judges,  and 
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otlior  considerate  citizens,  in  tlie  imposition  of  martial  law. 
He  was  aware  tliat  Loiiallier's  arrest  was  not  a  case  of  wanton, 
ordinary,  or  malicious  restraint  of  liberty,  bnt  tli;it  a  good 
cause  was  publicly  pleaded  for  it.  He  had  closed  his  court. 
The  State  Legislature  had  closed  all  others.  The  only  l.nv 
"was  martial  law ;  and  however  irksome  or  annoying  it  may 
have  been,  the  judge  knew  that  neither  person,  property,  r.or 
common  business  Avcrc  suffering  severely.  Though  the  judge 
might  think,  with  Louallier,  that  it  was  time  to  restore  connnon 
laAV  ;  that  there  was  no  longer  necessity,  and  therefore  no  right 
to  maintain  martial  law,  still  the  judge  was  apprised  that  the 
general  thought  otherwise ;  that  he  was  anxiously  resolved  to 
prolong  martial  law ;  wherefore,  the  conflict  between  it  and  the 
law  asserted  by  the  judge,  involved  the  principle  of  general 
safety,  more  important  than  that  of  personal  liberty.  Loual- 
lier's  application  for  relief,  by  habeas  corpus,  from  Jackson's 
arrest,  Avas  allowed  in  March  by  a  judge  who  would  not  have 
allowed  it  in  December ;  but  Avho  assumed  to  determine  that 
the  necessity  of  December  no  longer  remained  in  force  in 
March. 

The  judge's  immediate  arrest,  therefore,  and  confinement  for 
several  days,  with  banishment,  finally,  from  the  city,  were  acts 
of  extreme  rigor,  which,  if  illegal  or  unjust,  rendered  the 
general  responsible  to  legal  punishment.  But  was  he  punisii- 
able  for  contempt  of  court  ?  After  nuirtial  hnv  was  abrogated 
l»y  the  general's  order  of  the  loth  of  March,  the  judge  re- 
turned to  the  city  bent  on  vengeance.  There  was  no  cause  or 
hearing  in  court  before  him.  No  court  Avas  in  session  from 
the  loth  of  Decendjer,  1H14,  till  the  22d  of  March,  1815. 
Althc'gh  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  sus- 
})ens'on  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  unless 
Avhen  public  safety  retpiires  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
and  an  act  of  Congress  authorises  courts  to  grant  the  writ,  yet 
no  act  of  Congress  defines  or  regulates  either  the  privilege  or 
the  process.  In  Louisiana,  the  practice  in  such  a  case  Avas 
unbroken  ground.  Spanish  and  French  births  attached  the 
iidiabitants  to  other  than  English  or  American  forms  of  ])ro- 
ceeding ;  and  Judge  Hall's  resentment  Avas  to  be  satiated  as 
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ho  miglit  break  the  way  on  such  an  occasion.  He  and  Dick, 
the  United  States  Attorney,  both  English  born,  -were  probably 
attachcd  to  Eni,li>h  mctliods.  Though  the  District  Attor- 
ney, as  public  prosecutor,  had  no  authority  to  act  against 
Jackson,  yet,  as  tlie  judge's  adviser  and  instigator,  we  arc 
informed,  by  Judge  iSIartin's  history,  that  Dick  wanted  Hall, 
by  some  unheard-of  imitation  of  the  vengeance  of  royal  restora- 
tions, to  take  cognizance  of  Jackson's  proceedings,  not  in  any 
specified  case,  time,  or  instance,  but  during  the  whole  week 
that  followed  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  of  peace.  Strange, 
and,  without  further  explanation,  unintelligible  as  so  unexam- 
pled a  prosecution  Avould  have  been,  it  was  not,  nevertheless, 
substantially  beyond  the  judge's  revengeful  determination  to 
punish  tlie  offender.  Martin  assures  us  that  Hall's  return  to 
the  city  was  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants ; 
that,  by  his  firmness  eight  years  before,  having  arrested  Wil- 
kinson's illegal  measures,  he  Avas  therefore  looked  upon  to  show 
that,  if  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  Jackson's  arbitrary  steps, 
ho  would  prevent  him  from  exulting  in  the  impunity  of  his 
trespass.  Thus  no  interrupted  suit  was  to  be  prosecuted,  or 
judicial  action  sustained ;  but,  without  cause  or  hearing  in  court, 
a  special  court  was  opened,  and  proceedings,  ex  parte,  insti- 
tuted to  punish  a  prior  wrong.  As  Judge  Martin  accurately 
expresses  it,  Jackson's  offence,  if  guilty,  was  what  the  law  de- 
nominates trespass,  but  not  contempt.  And  all  courts  of  jus- 
tice, except  his  own,  were  open  to  redress  an  injured  man  for 
•A'hat  he  undertook  to  punish  as  contempt  of  court  in  his  own. 

Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  March,  his  court,  till  then  closed 
since  December,  was  specially  opened ;  and,  as  the  record 
fitates,  on  several  affidavits  or  depositions,  all  ex  parte,  the 
district  attorney,  Dick,  moved,  and  the  judge  ordered,  that 
Major-(ireneral  Andrew  -Jackson  show  cause  why  iu\  attachment 
should  not  issue  against  him  for  contempt  of  this  court,  in 
having  disrespectfully  Avrested  from  the  clerk  an  original  order 
for  issuing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  for  detaining  it ;  for  dis- 
regarding the  writ  when  issued  and  served  ;  in  having  impri- 
soned the  judge  ;  and  for  other  contempts,  as  stated  by  the 
witnesses.     Such  were  the  offences,  as  specified  by  the  judge 
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and  attorney.  On  testimony  taken  -vvithout  notice  to  the  ac- 
cused, two  angry  individuals  put  hini  on  liis  trial  for  strange 
inisdonioanors.  Detaining  the  petition,  but  giving  a  copy  of 
it,  did  not  defeat  or  retard  tlie  writ.  Not  served  till  after  it 
was  returnable,  the  writ  was  void.  A  judge  arrested  and  con- 
fined after  allowance,  but  before  service  of  the  writ,  was  sub- 
jected to  personal  indignity.  But  was  it  contempt  of  court, 
when  none  was  in  session,  and  no  process  had  issued  ? 

In  respectful  obedience  to  the  rule  of  court.  General  Jack- 
son appeared,  and  offered  to  show  cause,  on  oath,  why  the 
attachment  should  not  issue  against  him.  But  the  district- 
attorney  interrupted  the  reading  of  the  affidavit,  and  the 
judge,  without  hearing  it,  adjourned  the  court,  to  consider 
Avhethor  he  would  allow  it  to  be  read.  Next  day,  again,  he 
stopped  the  reading  of,  and  rejected  it,  unless  on  certain  con- 
ditions which  he  laid  down  as  applicable  to  such  cases.  Al- 
though assured  that  it  respectfully  complied  with  those  condi- 
tions, the  affidavit  was  nevertheless  not  allowed  by  the  judge 
to  be  read ;  but,  after  hearing  arguments  by  the  district- 
attorney  and  two  more  lawyers  for  making  the  rule  absolute, 
no  defendant  or  accused  party  being  preKont,  the  judge  again 
adjourned,  apparently  to  determine  in  what  form  to  consum- 
mate the  enforcement.  Next  day,  the  29th  of  Miirch,  declar- 
ing that  sufficient  cause  had  not  been  shown.  Judge  Ilall  or- 
dered the  attachment  to  issue,  returnable  the  tHst  of  the 
month.  As  this  was,  as  the  judge  stilted,  the  first  proceeding 
of  any  importance  for  contempt  instituted  in  that  court,  it  is 
not  perhaps  important  to  nscertain  whether  the  forms  he  in- 
troduced conform  to  established  technicalities  of  such  occa- 
sions. Certainly,  they  conflict  with  fundamental  principles 
of  English  and  American  jurisprudence.  On  testimony,  taken 
without  notice  to  the  tii^cused,  to  condemn,  without  allowing 
him  to  be  heard,  is  inconsistent  with  English  and  American 
justice.  To  apply  such  harsh  regulations  to  circumstances 
which  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  constitute  Avhat 
our  law  recognises  as  contempt  of  court  aggravates  unprece- 
dented and  arbitrary  proceedings. 

The  court  was  opened  on  the  <ilst  of  March,  1815,  for  pun- 
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ishment of  tlie  offender,  appciiring  before  his  accusers  as  never 
before  culprit  did,  and  submitting  to  be  fined  as  never  was 
contempt  punished.  The  court  crowded  Avith  Jackson's  com- 
rades in  arms,  and  the  avenues  encumbered  by  their  alarm- 
ing presence,  disturbed  tlic  judge's  self-possession  by  cheer- 
ing their  general.  A  number  of  intenogations,  for  his  an- 
swers, were  filed  by  the  district-attorney,  designed  to  extract 
fi'om  the  accused  confession  of  his  alleged  offences  ;  which, 
when  tendered  to  him  by  the  judge,  the  general  refused  to 
answer,  because,  he  said,  the  court  would  not  hear  his  defence, 
although  ailvised  that  it  contained  sufficient  cause  to  show  why 
the  attachment  should  not  issue ;  wherefore  the  general  ap- 
peared before  the  court,  he  added,  meaning  no  disrespect,  to 
abide  its  sentence.  The  law  of  contempt,  as  vindicated  by 
English  judges,  is,  that,  by  authority  transcending  power,  a 
brilliant  lustre  is  to  surround  courts  and  awe  bystanders.  Just 
the  reverse  of  tliat  philosophy  characterized  the  intended  pun- 
ishment of  .Jackson.  The  juilire,  instead  of  soizins;  a  fine  oc- 
casion  for  illustrating  judicial  dignity,  disconcerted,  was  about 
to  abandon  his  duty,  by  adjourning  the  court,  for  fear  of  the 
military  tiu'ong,  when  tl3  general  calmly  rose,  and,  quelling 
the  tumult,  encouraged  the  judge  to  proceed  by  assurance  of 
submission.  J5ut  for  tliat  interposal,  there  would  have  been 
no  judgment,  at  any  rate,  tiiat  day,  if  at  all.  The  culprit 
protecting  tlie  magistrate,  enabled  him  to  execute  the  law, 
powerless  without  such  intervention.  IJut  the  judge,  though 
partially  restored  to  authority  by  such  aid,  was  not  sufficiently 
redintegrated  to  infiict  punishment  according  to  law.  The 
judgment  was,  that  Major-(.Jencral  Andrew  Jackson  pay  a  fine 
of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Unitei^  States.  But  it  was  no 
part  of  the  judgment  tliat  he  staml  committed  till  it  was  com- 
plied with,  nor  was  he  delivered  into  custody,  or  otherwise 
restrained  of  his  liberty;  but,  the  offender  at  large,  the  court 
adjourned,  and,  instead  (tf  being  punished,  the  condemned 
left  the  court  as  free  as  he  entered  it.  At  the  door,  he  again 
admonished  the  throng  to  respect  the  law,  repeated  that  lesson 
to  the  people  when  arrived  at  his  ([uartors,  and,  but  for  his 
subsequent  voluntary  payment  of  the  fine,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
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thcr  it  could  li.i-'-  been  rocovorcd.  Admirers  of  Jackson's 
services  and  conduct  subscribed  and  offered  to  pay  it:  but  he 
declined  their  aid,  and  paid  it  hinisell'.  The  sum  was  large,  for 
one  not  rich.  Tlio  judge  did  not  make  imprisonment  any 
part  nf  his  sentence,  as  incarcerating  the  hero,  for  Avhose  great 
victories  in  their  defence  all  Louip'ana  was  then  exulting,  must 
have  further  endeared  him  to  tbem.  Judicial  authority,  which 
every  considerate  republican  nn*  it  '-iire  to  uphold  unimpaired 
in  its  utmost  force  and  voner.  ion,  derives  neither  from  the 
fine  imposed  on  Jackson.  All  the  circumstances  of  that  judi- 
cial usurpation  or  abortion  (whichever  it  be,  if  not  both)  tend, 
on  the  contrary,  to  degrade  the  court  and  dignify  its  victim. 
Of  all  Jackson's  contests  in  Louisiana,  with  the  British,  the 
French,  the  press,  and  the  judge,  no  one  resulted  more  to  his 
honor  than  the  latter. 

Jackson's  canipaigns  of  1813- '14,  against  the  Indians,  and 
of  lS14-'lo,  against  the  British,  developing  prominent  fea- 
tures of  an  extraordinary  man,  induced  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  make  him  th-'r  chief  magistrate  in  1821),  and  by  re-election 
in  18;.).'),  he  continued  during  two  successive  presidential  terms. 
Four  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  memorials 
presented  by  individuals,  in  1842,  to  the  2Tth  Congress,  re- 
commended that  the  fine  imjjosed  on  him  by  Judge  Hall  should 
be  refunded.  Involved  in  the  expensive  hospitalities  which 
are  part  of  a  President's  liabilities,  and  also,  I  believe,  l»y 
some  debts  assumed  for  others,  Jackscm  was  in  need,  wlien  his 
popularity  was  greater  than  any  living  American's.  Having 
always,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  war  of  1812,  been 
among  his  admirers,  acting  on  the  memorials  in  his  behalf,  I 
was  permitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  that  Congress,  of  which  I  was  a  uiinority- 
nieudjcr,  to  submit  a  report  for  repaying  the  fine  to  him.  At 
the  following  session  of  that  Congress,  Mr.  James  Poarce,  of 
Maryland,  from  the  Jiajority  of  the  same  committee,  made,  in 
January,  1843,  aii  jlaborate  report  against  rel'unding  the  fine: 
asserting,  as  I  conceive,  mistaken  doctrines  of  the  law  of  con- 
tempt and  of  martial  law.  applauding  Judge  Hall  beyond  his 
deserts,  and  depreciatii.g  (ji.neral  Jackson  below  his,  not  as  a 
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military  man,  but  as  one  of  overbearing  nature,  dis]ios(Ml  tc 
sacrifice  great  jiriiiciiiles  of  free  government  to  his  inordinate 
love  of  vu)e.  y\s  I  thought  that  Mr.  Pearcc's  re})ort  mistook 
the  facts,  tlie  law,  and  the  policy  of  a  great  oeeasinn.  T  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  a  pamphlet,  appealing,  not  to  merely 
popular,  but  legal  and  dispassionate  consideration.  In  the 
2Sth  Congress,  ))y  change  of  parties,  T  was  transferreil  from 
a  minority  to  the  majority:  and,  public  attention  being  diinvik 
to  the  subject,  the  Legislatures  of  several  States,  and  the  act- 
ing President  of  the  L'lnted  States,  .John  Tyler,  urged  Con- 
gress to  refund  the  fine.  My  pamphlet  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  every  member  of  th  2Mth  Congress,  when  it  assemblc(i,  the 
Sth  of  .December,  184-") ;  and,  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  organized,  before  the  standing  ennnuit- 
tees  were  a]>pointed,  or  any  business  done,  I  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  repoH,  a  l)ill  to  reiund  the  fine.  The  bill  was 
consiilered.  on  sevcrr.l  suecessivo  days,  and  efforts  made  by 
various  members  to  defvat  it.  .Tobn  <,hiiney  Adams,  by  oppo- 
sititui  uiilieeouiing  his  position,  said,  that  we  should  rather  sul)- 
scribe  ourselves  and  raise  some  money  for  tlie  old  man.  His 
position,  geuerally,  and  that  of  otiiers  who  oi)posed  my  bill. 
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Anierican  governuRMit  tl'.'\y  claimed  the  Avorst,  and,  as  I  con- 
sider, untenable  British  ])o\ver  to  punish  contempt.  On  the 
annivorsarv  of  the  last  battle  of  New  Orleans,  8th  of  Jamuirv, 
1844,  then  become  ?  natiomil  festival,  my  bill  was  finally 
passed  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  ir)8  of  Avliose  mem- 
bers recorded  their  votes  for  it,  and  n-i  more  than  I'M  voted 
the  contrary.  On  the  .^Ist  of  ■Tatiunvy,  1844,  John  Macpher- 
had  been  (.leueral  .laekson's  Attornev-Ceneral 
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liill  from  the  .luilieiarv  Committee  to  the  Senate,  with  an 
amendment  providing  tliat  it  should  not  be  construed  to  imply 
anv  censure  on  Jud^e  Hall,  by  whom  the  fine  was  imiiosed: 
which  proposed  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  lit!  to  18; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  Kei)ruary,  1S44.  my  bill,  without  tli<>  least 
alteration,  precisely  as  I  reported  it,  finally  passed  the  Senate, 
by  oO  votes  to  lii  —  was,  of  coiu'se,  approvei. 
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dent  Tyler,  and  bocame  u  law.  TIio  money,  in  gold,  then  not 
common  currency,  principal  and  interest,  was  sent  to  (Jeneral 
Jackson:  and,  what  was  still  more  grattiid,  a  sti/^ina  removed 
from  his  rei)uhlican  reputation,  >'j  ((ualified  repayment  of 
the  fine,  approving  the  judgment,  would  have  satisfied  the 
benehciary  of  that  Act  of  i\  ngrest=,  who  protested  uniformly, 
•with  characteristic  inllexiliilit\',  that  as  ho  had  not  appli-d  to 
Congress,  and  desired  no  favor  at  th..'ir  hands,  so  !■-;  would  not 
acceiit  the  public  tribute  of  repaymeui  of  the  sum  unjustly  ex- 
acted tf  him,  unless  it  did  full  justice  to  his  right  to  declare 
and  <'ontinuc  martial  law  as  he  had  done. 

My  p'^i.ional  aciiuahitr.nce  with  (Jeneral  Jackson  -Atis  slight; 
and  1  ;im  notMcU  ijuuliried  accurately  to  describe  his  maunc^'.>', 
■which  appear  to  ti,;ve  sometimes  given  oHencc  by  want  of  re- 
finement. But  unci-  :':ito[  -ind  illit  rate  as  he  was,  and  coarse 
as  he  may  have  been,  llure  were  rectitude,  sagacity,  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  charity  enough  in  his  nature  to  render  fiiui 
a  sunci'ior  man. 

General  Jackson  dic'l  the  8th  of  June,  1840,  and  was  burirnl 
the  11th  of  the  month,  as  he  had  arranged,  in  the  garden  vt, 
his  .?at,  tlu'  Ilcrrnitage,  about  twelve  miles  from  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  Tennessee.  His  disease  was  dropsy,  with  which  he 
long  suffered :  but  with  constant  fortitude,  and  never-failing 
confidence  of  future  beatitude.  A  devout  Christian,  but  with- 
out humility.  Death  was  no  king  of  terrors  to  him  ;  nor  bad  he 
any  doubt  of  blissful  immortality.  The  day  of  his  interment 
was  one  of  those  still,  balmy,  beautiful  mornings  of  early  south- 
ern summer,  when  every  tree  Avas  in  full  foliage,  the  earth 
covered  with  flowers,  and  the  air  perfumed  with  delicious 
odors.  From  thirty  miles  round,  the  neighborhood  were  col- 
lected to  the  funeral,  filling  the  surrounding  woods  with  vehi- 
cles, and  horses  fastened  to  branches,  the  horses  neighing,  and 
pawing  the  ground  with  impatience.  The  corpse  was  laid  so 
as  to  present  the  bust  to  view,  the  face  deathly  pale,  but  fuller 
than  life,  owing  to  the  disease,  the  bushy  gray  hair  turned 
back  over  the  head,  the  countenance  perfectly  serene,  and 
looking  more  like  sleep  than  death.  Ceneral  Armstrong,  who 
had   been   one   of  Jackson's   most   faithful   comrudea  in  his 
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Creek  war,  aiul  Judge  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  stood  at  tlie  head  of  the  coffin,  reguhiting  the 
throng  as  they  approached  in  couples  and  were  moved  off,  after 
gazing  at  the  body.  None  were  excluded  or  prevented :  slaves 
aufl  all  had  their  turn,  and  many  tears  were  shed. 

A  vault  had  been  constructed,  by  General  Jackson,  in  the 
gtine.,  Avhere  his  much-beloved  wife  was  laid,  and  his  remains 
were  lo  repose  with  hers.  Enclosed  in  two  coffins  of  lead  and 
mahogany-w^-od,  they  were  laid  together,  th^  marble  slab  then 
placed  over  the  vault,  and  the  simple  solemnities  closed  with 
custv.mary  religious  exercises. 
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CIIArTEll  VII. 

LAST    SESSION    OF    WAR    CONGRESS. 

Scat  of  (Jovcrnmcnt  —  JefTurson's  Library  —  Pensions  —  Dospatclios  from 
Ghent — American  inisa[)[)rflionsioii  of  British  I'ower — Monroe — Dallas — 
Halifax  Canipuij^n  —  Conscription  proposed  by  Monroe  —  Opposed  by 
Jonathan  Mason  and  Christopiier  (lorc  —  J)path  of  Vice-President  Gerry 
— Anialg.jnation  of  I'arties — Army  ]5il!s — Dcliates — Uiciiurd  Stockton's 
Speech — Enfjlish  views  of  American  Conscription  —  Con!fr(,'SH  reject  it  — 
Military  Substitutes — State  sujjport  of  War- measures — South  Carolina — 
Ne".'  York  —  Maryland — Western  States  —  State  Troops  —  Naval  Mea- 
sure:?—  Bill  to  supprer^s  Smuir<rlinjj  —  Peace  —  Lewis  B.  Sturj^'es — Wel- 
conic  of  Peace  —  Failure  of  Congress  to  sustiiin  the  Jvveciitive  —  I'rcsi- 
dent's  Drawing-room  —  Military  Peace  Kstablishment  —  Discussion  and 
Dissension  on  reduction  of  tiie  Army  —  Bill  to  liuiit  Navij^iition  to  Ame- 
rican Seamen  —  Restrictive  Laws  repealed  —  Naval  Rewards  —  Military 
Academy  —  Consecjuenccs  of  War. 
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CoNGUESS  assembled  in  September,  1814,  in  discomfort. 
All  the  public  buildings  of  Washington  ■were  destroyed,  except 
the  patent-office,  in  which  we  met.  And  one  of  the  lirst  reso- 
lutions proposed  was  by  Jonathan  Fisk,  for  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  some  more  convenient  and  loss  disho- 
nored place.  As  Philadelphia  was  that  generally  preferred  as 
the  substitute,  I  voted  for  it ;  though  now,  if  not  tlien,  con- 
vinced that  to  abandon  Washington  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  interest,  at  any  time,  and  at  that  crisis  especially. 
At  first  Mr.  Fisk,  and  Mr.  CJrosvenor,  who  was  his  chief  sup- 
porter in  the  movement,  obtained  considerable  majorities  in 
the  House.  But  dwindling  at  every  successive  vote  till  finally, 
by  eighty-throe  to  seventy-four,  the  project  was  dofoated. 
Executive  inlluonce  Avas  stroiiii;  atraiiist  it,  and  local  feeliiiiX 
intense.  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  a  brother  of  the  Kiiglish  chief 
justice,  Lord  EUonborough,  and  who  married  a  grand-daughter 
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of  Wasliin<];ton'.s  wife,  and  by  his  advice,  as  Law  said,  invested 
a  hundred  thousand  f!;uineas,  wliicli  he  bron^^ht  from  India, 
■\vlierc  he  governed  a  province,  to  this  c(unitry,  in  city  lots  of 
the  federal  metropolis,  a  man  of  eccentric  behaviour,  consi- 
derable attainments,  and  addicted  to  newspaper  publications, 
was  particularly  alarmed  and  protestant  against  what  he  repro- 
bated as  a  breach  of  pu])lic  faith,  that  would  ruin  him  and 
many  other  innocent,  meritorious  property-holders  of  vested 
rights.  The  National  Intelligencer,  lampooned  as  the  Court 
Gazette  by  the  Federal  Uepublican  newspaper,  intimated 
that  the  President's  veto  was  r^ady  for  any  bill  that  Con- 
gress might  pass  for  removing  the  seat  of  government  from 
where  Washington  had  fixed  and  named  it  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  Madison  took  an  active  part,  by  com])romise 
and  compact ;  to  deracinate  which,  would  violate  national  faith, 
like  repudiation  of  public  delit.  Since  then,  Washington  has 
quintupled  its  population,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  rendering 
itself  obnoxious  to  the  objection  to  populous  towns,  which  was 
a  leading  inducement  for  transferring  the  seat  of  government 
from  riiiladelphia.  While  writing  this  (April,  1848),  mobs, 
several  thousand  strong,  besiege,  and  even  assault,  every  night, 
a  printing-oilice,  i  toutly  defended  by  the  occupant,  accused  of 
countenancing  illegal  emancipation  of  slaves,  concerning  which 
inauspicious  topic  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  daily 
disturbed  by  fierce  controversy. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  library  of  Congress,  as  is  the 
common  result  of  violent  injustice,  spuing  a  library  ever  since 
accumulating,  till  already  one  of  the  greatest  ornamen*:s  and 
most  rational  enjoyments  of  the  Capital.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  1814,  Robert  Ooldsborough,  from  the  joint  library 
committee  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  Jeft'erson's  letter  of  the  21st  of  September,  1814, 
addressed  to  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  offering  his  library  to 
Congress  ;  for  the  purchase  of  which,  a  resolution  was  imme- 
diately introduced,  by  unanimous  consent,  in  the  Senate, 
forthwith  passed  through  the  three  readings,  and  on  the  same 
day  sent  to  the  House,  there  read  twice  and  committed  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole. 
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"I  loarn,"  .Iclll'ivon  wrote  Crom  Mdiiliccllo,  his  Vir<jinia  rctircmrnt, 
'•  timl  till'  \';iMfliil;.--iii  of  llic  t'lK.'iriy  liuH  trimii|ilii'(l,  iit  W'iisliiiitrluii,  over 
pcioticc  (IS  well  as  tlio  iirts,  by  tl,  (Icstriictinii  of  tlio  jiiililic  lil)r;iry,  with 
the  iiolilo  c;(hlici.>  in  wliich  it  wiia  dcpositcil.  Voii  know  my  colli'dioii,  itti 
condition,  and  oxicnt.  I  have  hocn  lit\y  yt-ara  inakin;,'  it,  and  hiivo  spared 
no  pains,  opportiniily,  or  cxponcc,  to  make  it  as  it  i><.  VVliili;  ri'siiiin"'  in 
Paris,  I  di'\()tcd  tncry  iit'tcrnoon  I  was  disciiL'aj:!'!),  for  a  snninitT  or  two,  in 
cxaniininir  all  tho  i)rnicip;il  l.ookstori's,  tnrniiii,'  ovi-r  every  hook  witli  my 
own  hands,  and  |)ntlini,'  hy  cM-ry  thin;,'  wiiii  h  rdali'd  to  America,  and, 
indeed,  whatever  was  rare  and  valiiahh,'  in  every  seienco.  Ht,'si(h'S  this,  I 
liad  stanilinj,'  orders,  diirinir  the  whole  time  I  vv:is  in  Enro|)e,  in  all  its  prin- 
cipal book-marts,  particularly  Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  Madrid,  and  London, 
for  puch  works  relatinj^  to  America  a.-  could  not  be  found  m  Paris.  So  that 
in  that  dcjjiirtnient,  particularly,  such  a  collection  was  made  a-  can  n<'ver 
bo  a{jain  etfcctcd,  because  it  is  hardly  |)robabl(!  that  tho  same  o])portuniiies, 
the  same  time,  tho  same  industry,  and  [)erseveranee,  and  expense,  with 
some  knowledyo  of  the  bibli()jirai)hy  ol'  the  subject,  woidd  again  happen  in 
concurrence,  Durin<jf  tho  samo  period,  und  afler  my  return  to  America,  I 
was  led  to  procure,  also,  whatever  related  to  tho  duties  of  those  in  the 
highest  concerns  of  tho  nation  ;  so  that  the  collection,  which  I  suppoise  is  of 
between  nine  and  te-n  tliousimd  volumes,  while  it  contain-  what  is  chiefly 
valuable  in  science  and  literature  generally,  extendH  more  particularly  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  American  statesman;  in  the  diplomatic  and  parlia- 
mentary branches,  it  is  particularly  I'ull.  Ft  is  long  since  I  have  b(!en  8cn- 
siblo  it  ought  not  to  continue  private  property,  and  had  provided,  at  my 
death.  Congress  should  have  the  refusal  of  it  at  their  own  price;  but  the 
loss  they  have  now  incurred  makes  the  present  tho  pro|)er  moment  t!)r  their 
accommodation,  without  regard  to  tlio  small  rminant  of  time,  and  the  barren 
use  of  my  enjoying  it.  1  ask  of  your  friiMidship,  therelore,  to  moke  for  mo 
tho  tender  of  it  to  tho  library  conimiitee  of  Congress,  not  knowing,  myself, 
of  whom  tho  committee  consists.  I  enclose  you  a  catalogue,  which  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  its  contents;  nearly  tho  whole  are  well  bound, — 
abundance  of  them  elegantly,  and  of  the  choirrst  editions.  'J'hey  may  bo 
valued  by  pcivons  named  by  themselves,  and  the  layment  made  convenient 
to  the  public.  It  may  be,  (or  instance,  in  such  annual  instalments  as  the 
law  of  Congress  lias  Ictl  at  iluir  disposal,  or  in  stock  in  any  of  their  late 
loans,  or  of  any  loan  they  may  institute  at  tins  session,  so  as  to  spare  the 
culls  of  our  country,  and  await  its  days  of  peace  and  prosperity.  They 
may  enter,  nevertheless,  into  immediate  use  of  it,  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
wagons'  load  would  place  it  in  W'a-hington,  in  a  single  trip  of  a  fortnight. 
I  should  bo  willing  to  retain  a  few  of  the  books  to  amuse  the  time  I  have 
yet  to  pass,  chiefly  classical  and  mathematical,  some  few  in  other  branches, 
and  particularly  one  of  the  five  encyclopa'dias,  in  tiio  catalogue.  I  have 
not  revised  the  library  since  I  came  home  to  live,  except  in  the  chapters  of 
law  and  divinity.     1  do  not  know  that  it  contains  any  branch  of  science 
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which  Conifross  sliould  wish  to  exclude  fronj  their  collection.  Thf  ro  in,  in 
fact,  no  siilij<'ct  to  which  u  nit'iiibcr  of  ConyTcss  iiiiiy  not  hfivc  npnasioii  to 
roftT.  Any  !ii,'re(,'tni'nt  you  siiull  be  so  i;i«hI  ns  to  take  the  trouble  of  eiiter- 
inif  into  with  the  coininittee,  I  hereby  confirm." 

Jc'ilVfsoii  W!is  the  Pn'sidiMit  of  j^t'irnis  and  roforin ;  the  only 
0  <;  of  our  fif.st  ton  with  wliont  I  liad  no  pcrsoniil  nc([uaintiiiict'. 
In  niy  hoyliood,  lint  old  cnoii;.'!!  to  cunsidcf  and  rcnu'inbor,  I 
saw  \Vasliin;^ton  ;  in  liis  cuacli,  fioinj:;  to  i-hurcli,  and  iit  other 
tinu's  whi'ii  drawn  Ity  six  liorsos,  witli  several  servants  in  sliowy 
liveries  ;  in  his  ffraeefiil  and  eoiiinianding  seat  on  horsehaek  ; 
in  a  court-dress,  small  sword,  and  hair  in  a  haij,  deliveriii;^  hia 
farewell  address  to  Conf:;ress ;  in  his  drawing-room,  Avith  his 
secretaries,  Pickering,  Hamilton,  and  Knox,  smoking  the  [>ipc 
of  peace  with  ii  trihe  of  Indians,  all  solemn  as  ho  was ;  and 
once,  as  schoid-fellow  and  playmate  of  his  wife's  grand-son, 
Mr.  Ciistis,  I  had  the  casual  honor  of  ditiing  with  him  in  the 
grave  and  nearly  taciturn  dignity  of  his  family  circle,  with 
several  servants  in  attendance,  and  a  secretary,  Mr.  Dan- 
<lridge,  oiliciating  as  carver.  (Jeneral  Washington's  Kevolu- 
tion  camp-tahle  chest,  ])resented  to  Congress  on  tlio  18th  of 
Ajiril,  1844,  as  a  relic  to  be  preserved,  is  one  of  many  proofs 
that  he  not  only  loved  good  cheer,  but,  as  governor  or  manager 
of  men,  promoted  conviviality  as  an  affair  of  state  and  con- 
venience for  business.  Almost  all  accounts  represent  him  as 
grave  and  stately.  Put  I  have  known,  intimately,  ladies  who 
danced  with  him  ;  have  heard  companions  of  his  pasthno  hours 
describe  his  enjoyment  of  not  only  the  pleasures  of  tlio  table, 
but  those  songs  of  immodest  merriment,  then  so  common  a 
part  of  such  [ileasures.  I  heard  an  officer  of  his  military 
family  entertain  La  Fayette  with  a  recital  of  some  of  the  oaths 
which  (ieneral  Washington  uttered  with  passionate  outbreak, 
when  disobeyed  and  disapjiointed  in  battle  ;  I  have  seen  his 
minute,  written  directions  for  the  liveries  of  his  servants,  and 
concerning  the  choice  and  rent  of  a  house ;  and  have  been 
assured,  by  a  gentleman  who  spent  some  days  with  him  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Avhen  no  longer  on  his  guard,  that  the  onco 
reserved  and  solemn  statesman  chatted  freely  on  all  subjects. 
Chief  founder  of  cheap  and  simple  government,  by  chary 
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nioilificntinjis  of  tlio  inotlior-co\ititry  nionardiy,  Wiisliin^rton's 
foi'tiitic  ('iii\lili'(l  liiiii  to  dis|)('ii.-'c  with  |nil)lic  lioiinty  —  to  dc- 
i'liiic  iiiiv  iis  11   ''ciu'riil  mill  a  lioiiso  as  I'rcvidciit.     .IclVcrsoti, 
inciirriiiij  iiiiilciliciiun  liy   it'lnrmiii;:;  a    |)ar>iiiiniiiiiiH  r('|iiilirK', 
lived  foiirtt'i'ii  veins  lioyoiid  his  ])r('sid('iicy,  without  ndct|iiiiti' 
means  for  uiiiivoiihihh?  lios|iitality,  and  left  his  fiiiiiily  in  tlu' 
lioiidiiixc  (pf  (h'lit,  (h'|)Iorin;:  the  dire  lu'ccssity  of  siicritieiiiu;  his 
library.      'I'hc   ('oiistitution,    Acts  of  (jotifrrcss,  anil   <'iistoni, 
open   the  chief  iiiajiistriite's  mansion  to  ;ireat  resort,  after  as 
well  as  diirin<^  a  jiresideiiey ;  and  Montieello  was  a  shrine  for 
social  ami  literary,  scii'iitilie  and  politiciil  votaries.      However 
heaiitifiil,  even  to  snhliiiiity,  in  theory,  is  that  denionstriition 
of  rejmhliean  virtue,  hy  wiiieh  a  ruler  voluntarily  retires  from 
executive  authority  to  powerless  seclusion,  it  was  pradieally 
attempted,  in  vain,  hy  Jeflersoii  and  his  presidentinl  disciples, 
Madison  and  Monroe,     'riimultuiiry  conventicles  to  select  pre- 
sidential candidates  falsify  the  theory  of  rcpuldican  ij;overnment 
like  impoverished  retirement   foreiiiL:  the  sale  of  lihraries  to 
]tay   dehts.      Endowed  Avith   simililiide   to   reiral   majesty,   not 
only  in  ])ower,  Imt  hy  a  palace  to  inhahit,  richly  fiirnishi'd  at 
public  expense,   ami   the  incumlieiit  salaried  for  ili^'iiity,  to  be 
thence  degraded  to  shifts  for  livelihood,  ainl  insolvent  ayiplica- 
tions  to  ('on;.'ress    for   relief,   are   vicissitudes   more   fatal   to 
republican  virtue  than  pensions.      A  ])ensioii-fund   for  those 
who  "  by  long  and  faithful  ficrvices  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
their  country"  was    soon    found  indispensable    to  this;  and, 
during  Jeflerson's  presidency,  a  permanent  pension  system  was 
arranged  by  Act  of  Congress :  but,  confined  to  fighting  men, 
essentially  nnrepublican  ;  rewarding  warriors  alone,  encourag- 
ing hostilities,  and  altogether  monarchical.      Public  servants, 
like  Jefferson,  who  spend  life  in  inculcations  of  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  prosperity,  are  left  to  struggle,  pine,  and  die,  in 
base  indigence,  whih*  the  militant  arc  jirofiiscly  ju'ovided  for, 
and  nearly  all  their  kindred.     Tin'  IVankinL'-lirivileir*!  for  cor- 
rcspondencc,  insignificant  Ikjoii,  involving  the  wliok'  ])rineiple 
of  a  pension,  has  been  granted  to  all  past  I'residents  arid  ex- 
tended to  their  widows.     IJut,  while  the  value  of  Jefferson's 
moderate   landed   property  was   reduced,  by  his   inestimable 
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ari)Uisiii(in  of  immoiisc  I.oMisiana.  the  imrcdmser,  left,  after  liij^ 
])ro.>iileiiry,  liindcMcd  with  the  inevitiihle  hospitality  of  liij;li 
])ositioti,  died,  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  dclit.  l;;noiniiiiiiiiH 
attempts  failed  by  private  suhscriptions,  ther(!iipon  nr^eil  at 
jnililie  mei'tin;^s,  to  relievo  his  family  —  for  wli(»m  the  States 
of  Soutli  Carolina  and  Louisiana  made  some  provision.  Ihit, 
after  his  granddan^^litcrs,  hy  the  drudj:ery  of  kccpini;  school, 
i'Xtiii,i!;ui>hcd  part  of  their  hard  inheritance,  his  respectahlu 
l^randson  and  executor  applied  at  last  to  (Jongross  to  buy  somo 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  whose  library,  thirty  odd  years  before,  had 
been  sacrificed  in  vain  for  similar  relief.  In  some  of  the  last 
precarious  hours  of  the  expiring  long  session  of  the  iUJth  Con- 
gress (August,  l!^4(S),  when  the  voluminous  annual  appropria- 
tion bill  was,  neither  considered  or  discussed,  but  passed  in  tlio 
confounding  chance-medley  of  precipitated  legislation,  few  of 
the  calmest,  most  experienced,  and  attentive  members  able  to 
tell  what  takes  jilaee  —  the  allowance  for  .Jefl'erson's  manu- 
scripts, appearing  in  that  statute,  was,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, negatived  by  the  noisy  votes  of  that  niggard  majority 
which  consists  of  all  j)arties,  but  mostly  democratic,  in  Ame- 
rican legislatures.  Voting  for  the  grant,  and  regretting  what 
I  believe  was  clamorous  rejection,  I  presume  that  it  must  havo 
been  afterwards,  without  my  percejition,  sanctioned  by  one  of 
the  many  irregular  methods  by  which,  fm  such  occasions,  mi- 
norities enact  laws.  For  practice  often  contravenes  the  theory 
of  making  laws,  as  it  does  that  of  choosing  Presidents. 

That  surreptitious  alternative  for  a  pension  is  not  the  first 
or  only  instance  when  virtue,  said  to  be  vital  to  repuljlics,  dis- 
appears from  legislation,  lest  republican  virtue  should  be  pre- 
judiced by  a  pension.  In  the  confusion  of  the  last  day  of  the 
lirst  session  of  tlie  ItJlh  Congress  (-2d  May,  lH2t)),  a  bill,  en- 
titled for  the  relief  of  James  Monroe,  neediest  of  all  the  Pre- 
sidents, was  hurried  to  enactment,  granting  nearly  .^oO,000  to 
him,  "in  full  of  all  demands  against  the  United  States."  Per- 
haps it  does  not  conflict  with  that  condition  that,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  last  session  of  the  -JOth  Congress  (March  Jld,  lS4i)), 
$-0,000  more  were  granted,   "  to  purchase   the  books  anil 
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another  $'20,000  were  appropriated,  "  to  purchase  the  remain- 
ing manuscripts,  books,  and  papers  of  General  (ireorge  Wasli- 
ington."  For,  long  after  his  deatli,  that  clear  and  venerahle 
name  appears  on  another  Act  of  Congress,  granting  money  for 
effects,  Avhich,  however  valuable,  if  living,  he  would  never  have 
sold.  On  tiie  31st  of  ^lay,  184S,  an  Act  of  Congress  appro- 
priated $20,000,  "  to  purchase  of  Mrs.  1).  P.  Madison,  widow 
of  the  late  James  Madison,  fo'  merly  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  unpublished  manuscript-papers  of  the  said 
James  Aladison  in  her  possession,"  and  created  trustees  for 
the  preservation  of  the  sum  granted,  because  a  like  sum,  given 
by  a  prior  Act  of  Congress,  had  been  squandered  by  a  mem- 
ber of  her  famil}'.  Congress,  in  1814,  as  before  stated,  re- 
fused any  allowance  to  the  indigent  family  of  Vice-President 
Gerry,  wlio,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  public  service,  almost 
died  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  subsequent  Congress  granted 
a  considerable  sum  to  the  family  of  ^^ice-l'resident  Tompkins, 
in  full  pavment  of  certain  claims  for  military  expenditures  bv 
him  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  notwitlistanding  which  payment  in 
full,  a  subsequent  Congress  granted  another  considerable  sum. 
The  widow  of  I*resident  Harrison  was  allowed  $20,000.  The 
sum  granted  by  Congress  to  reimburse  past  President  Jackson 
the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  on  him  at  New  Orleans,  besides 
being  deemed  an  act  of  justice,  was  also  not  Avithout  the  know- 
ledge that  his  home  at  the  Hermitage  was  overrun  by  guests, 
sixty  of  whom  in  one  day  would  chiim  his  hospitality. 

These  sorry  subterfuges,  by  which  pensions  to  public  bene- 
factors have  been  avoided,  for  civilian  services,  wliile  the  mi- 
litary arc  pensione<l  with  extravagant  profusion,  demonstrate, 
I  think,  crude  politics,  and  falsify,  in  practice,  the  theory  of 
republican  government.  Jeflorson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
Jackson,  survived  the  presidency,  to  suffer  ])y  the  position 
exacted  of  them  as  much  in  retirement  as  in  office.  Would 
public  virtue  suffer  more  from  an  allowance  to  past  Presi- 
dents, for  decent  dignity,  than  by  the  erratic  contrivances,  for 
their  relief  from  debt,  wliicli  our  code  exposes?  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  when  too  feeble  to  leave  his  couch,  but  his  in- 
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tellect still  as  bright  and  his  patriotism  warm  as  ever,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  selfish  motive,  —  with  no  feeling  but 
for  the  honor  of  his  country  —  Madison  said  to  me,  that  pen- 
sions for  past  Presidents  ought  to  be  part  of  our  republican 
system:  he  even  named  the  amount — $5000  a  year.  "They 
cannot,"  he  said,  "without  discredit  to  their  country,  shut 
their  doors  against  the  numerous  guests,  whom  they  must 
receive  Avith  respectable  welcome."  Clandestine  ami  surrep- 
titious grants,  wrung  from  Cong»'ess  at  midnight,  react  from 
the  rejection  of  permanent  provision  for  the  oroper  support 
of  those  who,  when  out  of  ofKce,  arc  still  before  the  public ; 
and  to  whom  individuate<l  allowances  by  annual  Acts  of  Con- 
gress would  be  liable  to  none  ot  the  Avoll-founded  objections 
creating  just  prejudices  against  pensions  as  often  misapplied 
in  Europe. 

Washington  declined  the  residence  proposed  for  him  as  Pre- 
sident. Modern  Presidents  might  imitate  that  wise  reserve. 
For  why  should  a  President  inhabit  a  palace  to-day,  if  liable 
to  dwell  in  an  almshouse  to-morrow?  —  keep  a  palace  of  public 
cntertaiinnent  as  President,  and  then  be  reduced  to  a  hermit- 
age ?  Luxurious  and  ostentatious  living  is  no  part  of  the  pre- 
sidential function.  Put  not  to  spend  in  refined  hospitality  all 
that  Congress  allow  a  i'res^ident,  Washington,  Jefferson,  ^la- 
dison,  laid  Jackson,  deemed  inconsistent  with  an  elevated  po- 
sition. The  fate  of  impoverished  families  may  induce  suc- 
cessors to  hoard  what  was  given  to  spend  :  till,  for  want  of 
a  just  and  moderate  pension-system,  the  presidency  is  sought, 
not  for  honor,  but  gain. 

As  a  democrati(!  meiiiber  of  Congress  uniformly  voting  for 
these  irregular,  but  indispensable  gratuities,  I  submit  then)  as 
deplorable  conse((ueMces  of  the  retrograde  reform  and  costly 
parsimony  sometitnes  deranging  republican  government  and 
impairing  its  virtue.  The  sale  of  Jetferson's  library  was  the 
first  step  in  that  decline,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous, 
which  renders  ambition  the  slave  of  want,  and  avarice 
wisdom. 

The  discussion  and  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  purcliase  of  Jefferson's  library  betrayed  the  English 
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prepossessions  of  some,  tlie  narrow  parsimony  of  others,  the 
party-prcjiulices  of  nearly  all.  We  wont  into  cominittoe  the 
ITth  of  October,  1814,  Joseph  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  in  the  ehair. 
j\Ir.  Thomas  OaMey,  now  jiulge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr. 
John  Hood,  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massaeliusetts,  and 
]Mr.  Grosvenor,  opposed  the  bill,  objecting  to  the  nun)ber  of 
books  in  foreign  languages,  particularly  French,  and  many  of 
them  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  liousseau,  and  the  otlier  literary 
apostles  of  the  French  Kevolution.  Nor  did  English  works 
of  progress  and  speculative  freedom,  such  as  Locke's,  escape 
animadversion.  The  downfall  of  the  French  Empire,  which 
crowned  the  Kevolution  of  that  country,  —  the  triumph  of 
absolute  government,  said  to  be  the  natural  offspring  of  revo- 
lution—  and  the  alleged  failure  thereby  of  Jeft'erson's  political 
doctrines,  which  have  since  so  generally  been  established  in 
the  Old  World  and  New,  encouraged  those  who  admired  those 
American  institutions  which  are  least  original  and  most  Euro- 
pean to  repudiate  his  as  dangerous  novelties  and  modern  demo- 
cratic experiments.  There  were  eminent  lawyers  in  the  House 
of  Itepresentatives  disposed  to  banish  from  American  know- 
ledge the  great  lights  ij\'  literature  which  have  shed,  with  the 
American  Ivcvolution,  their  vivifying  influence  on  the  stagnant 
pool  of  European  intellectuality.  To  tlicse  shortsighted  views 
answers  were  made  by  Dr.  Seybert,  Governor  Wright,  JJoHing 
Robertson,  Mr.  Clay's  successor,  Joseph  Hawkins,  and  .John 
Forsyth.  When  the  committee,  after  negativing  several  at- 
tempts to  frustrate  the  puri;liase,  rose,  and  reported  tlie  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  without  amendment,  Cyrus  King 
moved,  ill  the  House,  to  limit  tlie  purchase  to  "such  parts  as 
the  Library-Committee  might  judge  suitable,"  which  was  de- 
signed to  exclude  French  progressive  and  philosophical  work';, 
and  for  which  motion  .)ohn  Keed,  Timothy  i'ickering,  Timothy 
I'itkin,  llichard  Stockton,  and  Daniel  Webster,  with,  altoge- 
ther, 47  members,  voted  :  while  William  (iaston,  Moss  Kent 
(brother  of  Chancellor  Kent),  and  other  Federalists,  voted 
for  the  books.  Mr.  John  Uccd  then  made  an  a|t|)(>al  to  tlie 
well-known  parsimony  of  many  IJepubliciiiis  ;  and,  on  his  mo- 
tion to  limit  the  j)rice  to  .^:Jo,U'JO,  the  House  adjour.'ied.   Next 
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day.  the  debate  was  sharply  resumed  by  Mr.  Oakley,  Mr. 
I'iekeririg,  and  Mr.  John  Jteed,  warmly  opposed  l)y  a  young 
Federalist  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  John  C.  llurlbut, 
Avho,  in  a  maiden-speech  of  much  vivacity  and  force,  advocated 
the  pureliaso  of  the  library.  Only  -M  voted  to  reduce  the 
price  one-half ;  among  them  Nathaniel  Macon,  who  never  failed 
to  demonstrate  his  always  peculiar,  often  eccentric,  and  some- 
times extravagant,  economy.  Mr.  Oaston,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Kent,  even  Cyrus  King,  Mr.  Oakley,  and  Mr. 
Pickering,  Mr.  Sturgcs,  and  Mr.  Law,  sided  with  us  on  this 
money-vote.  Mr.  Pickering  then  moved  to  insert  "such  books 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Library 
Committee  -uld  l»e  projier  to  be  received  and  deposited  at 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  use  of  the  two  liouses  of  Con- 
gress," for  which  several  of  our  side,  Macon,  and  a  few  more, 
voted,  with  most  of  the  federal  party,  including  Mr.  Webster; 
but  Mr.  Gaston,  Mr.  JIurlbut,  and  Mr.  Kent,  to  the  last,  ad- 
liering  to  the  books.  By  W  to  ')2,  the  bill  was  finally  sus- 
tained and  became  a-  law.  IJut  of  the  kind  of  opposition  that 
it  underwent,  literary  and  political,  the  speech  of  Cyrus  King, 
0,  sincere  and  siot  uninformed  gentleman,  affords  ideas  of  the 
vehement  hatred  of  French  literature  prevalent,  through  Eng- 
lish prejudices,  in  this  country.  "  It  might  be  inferred,"  he 
said,  "  frdui  the  character  of  the  num  who  c(/Uccted  it,  and 
France,  where  the  collection  was  made,  that  the  library  con- 
tained irreligious  and  immoral  books,  works  of  the  French 
philosophers,  who  catffecd  and  influenced  the  volcano  of  the 
French  Pevolution,  which  had  desolated  Europe  and  extended 
to  this  country,  lie  was  opposed  to  a  general  dissemination 
of  that  infidel  philosophy  and  of  the  principles  of  a  man  [Jef- 
ferson] who  liad  inllicted  greater  injury  on  our  country  tlian 
any  other,  except  IMr.  Madison.  The  bill  would  put  .^:2;5,'JOO 
into  .lefferson's  pocket  for  about  0000  books,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  old,  new,  and  worthless,  in  languages  which  many 
cannot  read,  and  most  ought  not;  which  is  true  fleffersonian, 
Madisonian  philosophy,  to  bankrupt  the  Treasury,  beggar  the 
people,  and  disgrace  the  nation." 

For  that  library  and  its  subsequent  accretions,  a  good  apart- 
Vuh.  IV.  — 18 
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ment,  92  foot  long,  84  feet  wiile,  and  36  feet  high  to  an  arclied 
ceiling,  with  an  outlet  into  a  Avcstern  colonnade  overlooking 
the  city  of  Washington,  was  added  to  the  centre  of  the  Capi- 
tol, in  1.S25,  as  first  contemplated,  in  1814,  in  which  the 
librarj',  now  exceeding  40.000  volumes,  is  conveniently  kept,, 
in  a  series  of  alcoves,  supporting  galleries  divided  into  twelve 
recesses  to  correspond  with  the  alcoves,  containing,  by  Jeffer- 
son's plan,  the  books  arranged  according  to  the  mental  faculty 
producing  them  :  first,  history,  from  memory  ;  second,  reason, 
from  philosophy ;  third,  fine  arts,  from  imagination  ;  and  thu3 
classed,  in  the  many  branches  of  literature  and  science,  con- 
nected with  each  principal  mental  division.  Yet  small,  com- 
pared with  the  great  European  libraries,  the  Congress-library 
is  nevertheless  a  comfort  to  those  members  who  prefer  books 
to  the  sensual  dissipations  of  Washington,  —  a  repository  of 
information  indispensabk>  for  all,  and,  among  the  architectural 
pomps  of  the  (,'a{iitoI,  an  inteUectual  luxury  the  most  rational 
and  edifying  in  that  republic  of  letters  which  should  ^;0urish 
most  under  republican  govcnimerits  :  and  which  the  A-..ierican 
Kepublic,  eldest  and  stablest  of  modern  represent;* live  and 
federal  republics,  should  strive  to  fuHil  the  destiny  c^"  develop- 
ing, beyond  (jlreck  and  Ifoinan,  ancient  or  modern,  (>_  render- 
ing learning  a  power  greater  than  arms  or  any  othcj  physical 
faculty. 

The  first  despatches  from  (Jhent  seemed  almost  to  unite 
both  jtarties  in  ^"oiigrcss  for  vigorous  hostilities,  even  though 
Madison's  ailmiiiistration  shouhl  wage  t^o  war,  enjoy  its  official 
patronage,  and  disburse  its  large  exi)eii(litures.  Still,  Kastern 
disaffection  continued  implacable,  and  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion was  hastening  to  disastrous  consummation.  The  ]*resi- 
deiit's  adroit  conniiunication  to  ('ongress,  in  October,  of  insuf- 
ferable I'ritish  demands  at  Chent,  converted  a  few  Federalists 
to  vote  for  supplies;  but  not  many  ;  nor  did  the  fit  of  patriot- 
ism last  long.  Mr.  Oakley  said  that,  though  the  terms  were 
inaduiissiblc,  yet  union  of  parties  in  wai'-measures  couM  not 
be  expected  under  a  party-adininistraticui.  On  the  24th  of 
October,  1H14.  speaking  on  tbc  land-tax,  Mr,  Webster  said, 
the  war  was  not  of  his  making,  nor  would  he  help  by  his  votes 
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to  wajre  it.  Ho  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Madison's  adniinis- 
[ration  coidd  make  nny  peace.  But,  as  the  war  was  its  con- 
trivance, so  must  perice  be;  both  war  and  such  })oaee  as  it 
could  brin^  about,  without  any  of  his  a<roncy.  Tlie  National 
Intelligencer,  constantly,  since  the  Ghent  despatclies,  beating 
for  recruits  from  the  opposition,  published,  next  day,  tiiat  Mr. 
Webster  Avould  vote  for  taxes.  I'ut,  on  the  following  day, 
27th  of  October,  was  obliged,  by  unquestionable  authority,  to 
confess  its  error.  Cyrus  King,  on  tlie  li-d  of  Oc*:ober,  gave 
us  the  full  blast  of  l>ay-State  virulence.  "  This  is  a  French 
war,'  said  he,  ''  wliicli  1  cannot  support.  All  Europe  so  con- 
sider it,  especially  the  great  and  good  Alexander ;  and  Eng- 
land will  make  no  peace  with  this  administration.  I  shall  vote 
against  all  war-taxes.  Mas.sachusotts  is  commamlcd  liy  Dear- 
born, disgracefully  recalled  from  Canada,  and  New  JIampsluro 
bv  Cliandler,  distrracefullv  canaired  in  Canada.  Madison's 
administration  is  loss  hostile  to  Old  Enirland  than  New  Enir- 
land,  not  one  of  whose  member. ,  in  tin's  House,  has  been  put 
on  the  Committee  of  AVays  and  Mijans." 

Still,  the  first  despatches  from  Gliont  had  great  efl'ect  upon 
tlie  country  ;  and  but  for  the  second  despatches,  connuuincated 
on  the  lirst  of  Decouilier,  perhaps  Congress  niiglit  have  been 
rallied  to  support  tljc  Executive.  For  with  the  first  despatciios 
came  intelligence  that  a  large  army  Mas  on  its  way  to  invade 
the  South,  and  the  ciisis  was  unquestionably  alarming  for  the 
whole  country.  In  the  midst  of  our  slow  deliberations,  Colonel 
Brooke,  who,  by  General  Boss's  deatli,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  division,  sailed  with  it  from  the  Chesapeake,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  for  Jamaica,  to  join  the  great  expedinon 
preparing  for  St.  Augustine  and  New  Orleans.  Pursuant  to 
orders  of  the  10th  of  October,  from  Washington,  Governor 
Early  called  out  L*500  Georgia  militia,  under  Generals  Macin- 
tosh and  lUackshear,  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Hawkins,  and  co- 
operate witli  General  Jackson,  whose  brilliant  canijiaign  began 
soon  after  by  the  capture  of  Pcnsacola,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. 

Other  chnptcrs  of  this  Historical  Sketch  have  shown  how 
triumphant  our   war  Mas,  by  simultaneous  victories  at  New 
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Orleans  and  aljortlon  at  ITartforil.     But  as  the  tide  of  triumph 
turned  in  our  favor,  and,  oxcept  in  one  disgraceful  discomfi- 
turo,  American  arms  and  diplomacy  ■wore  'wonderfully  success- 
ful, Congress,  misroprcsonting  the  people,  as  tlioy  often  do, 
deserted  the  Executive,  ■whose  military  plans  ■were  frustrated, 
like  their  financial.     Taxes,  volunteers,  and  militia,  ships  of 
'.Va,r,  privateers,  and  on  the  lakes  noble  fleets,  the  President 
got  from  Congies'.     But  a  regular  army  he  could  not  induce 
all  the  wai"-supponing  members  to  vote.     And  our  failure  in 
Congress  ■was  ascribable  more  to  relaxation  of  hostile  corapul- 
sinn  than  any  other  cause.     As  our  forces  by  sea  and  land 
worsted  the  British,   thi'ir  ministers  at  (ihent  lowered  their 
tone.     And  as  they  moderated,  wc  ceased  to  be  determined 
I  id  united.     When  Great  Britain,  intoxicated  by  prodigious 
snnccsses,  and  blinded  by  incurable  contempt  for  the  United 
States,  treated  our  ministers  at  St.  Petersburg,  London,  and 
-'!:ont,  as  suppliants  from  a  distracted  and  dismayed  people, 
whose  life  and  property  were  demanded  at  the  mouth  of  British 
arms,  a  spirit  of  general  national  resistance  was  elicited.    The 
realizable  moans  of  the  United  States  required  oidy  vigorous 
government  for  their  developnui.t.    The  American  body-politic 
was  youthful,  patriotic,   and  ennfiding.     The  nation  Avas  not 
more  impeded  by  Eastern  disaflection  than  England  liy  Irish. 
Our  currency,  the  vascular  sys*^em  of  commonwealths,  was  not 
much  more  distempered  than  the  En^^iish.     British  credit,  in- 
deed, was  immense,  while  American  credit  was  extremely  fee- 
ble.    But  our  resources  were  real,  while  theirs  were  factitious. 
Their   unjust  hostilities   made  our  war    defensive,   whatever 
casuistry  might  say  to  the  contrary  of  its  beginning.     All 
maritime  Europe  looked  on,  coldly  to  be  sure,  but,  from  the 
Congress  of  N'ienna  in  all  directions,  to  perceive  tliat  our  flag 
on  the  ocean  was  that  c:'  ema^ ,  'pation  from  the  British  domi- 
nion which  by  sea  subjugated  all  before  it  as  otTensively  as 
ever  Napoleon  did  by  Id'.mI.     A  never-slee[)ing  English  oppo- 
sition watched   and  arraigned  government.     All   considerate 
Englishmen  saw  that  the  ministry  were  waging  a  war  of  con- 
quest, of  vengeance,  and  of  inhumanity.     Why  they  persisted. 
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even  \ylu'ii  their  largest  expeditions  were  on  the  way  across 
the  ocean  for  the  greatest  oflbrts  of  invasion,  the  IJritish  go- 
vernment ai;d  their  niiniaters  at  (iliPiit  must  have  rect'ived, 
from  various  rpiarttTS,  remonstrance.s  and  admonitinns  like  the 
following,  iiiihlished  in  the  (Quebec  Mercury  of  tlic  2'.Uh  of 
November,  1M4,  complaining  of  English  ignorance  of  Au.eri- 
can  boundaries  and  distances,  and  the  diilieultics  of  defending 
such  vast  territories,  truly  describing  it  as  — 

"A  FPat  of  war,  coinpnn'il  witli  whicli,  Eiirnpc  is  of  littlo  more  extent 
than  a  (loniiiiii  priiicipuhty,  How  many  slops  of  war  are  on  \.\w  Aiiicricaii 
coast,  and  y(>t  liow  iiiacle(iiiato  arc  tlicy  to  a  i'ml  blockade!  How  many 
British  troops  sliipped  off  to  Anierica,  yet  how  small  a  part  of  the  ('aiiadian 
border  are  liicy  able  to  cover!  I-ate  Kiiro))ean  wars  have  taiiiiht  llio  sci- 
enco  of  numbers,  hut  Hnjriaiid  must  coiiio  to  America  to  understand  space. 
VV^ilh  some  idiT,  of  this  vnst  continent,  let  them  learn  the  diihi'iillies  of  con- 
centrating' firces  on  its  bord'.'rs,  the  still  irreatcr  ditlicnllies  of  snpplyiniy 
them,  the  liin-d.~hips  and  disi'ases  to  he  snlVered;  the  niuiuyances  ot'  iJritisii 
connnerci^,  whitened  as  the  ocean  is  with  it,  by  American  privateers,  hard 
to  catch,  poor  pri/.es  when  taken,  and  whos(!  mischiefs  cannot  hi;  rtlaHatcd 
on  a  nation,  tiioiii^-h  deprived  of  its  foreijrn  comir.erct',  still  liviiiir  in  plenty 
without  it." 

Such  Ihiglish  warnings  to  their  own  government  arc  inesti- 
mable lessons  to  ours,  which  that  war  taught  that  in  conflict 
between  the  United  8t;ites  and  (ireat  Britain,  this  is  the 
strongest  party,  suflers  least,  and  iniliets  most  injiu'V  ;  altlunigh 
a  contrary  sentiment  is  the  choru.->  of  American  colonial  and 
seaport  niisajiprehension.  If  the  boundaries  of  Maine  or 
of  Oregon  are  in  (juestion  with  England,  such  occurrences  as 
those  of  the  ('arcdino  and  the  Crcoh',  arranged  by  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty  in  1S4l*,  tlic  false  position  of  all  our  administra- 
tions is.  that  tlie  alternative  is  treaty  or  war.  Xo  such  alter- 
native has  ever  been  jiresented.  Since  the  peace  of  (ilient, 
tliere  has  been  very  little  danger  of  war  with  England,  because 
she  knows  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it.  English  bt)asts, 
and  American  fears,  indeetl,  abound  to  the  contrary,  of  which 
sorni'  extroMs  are  here  inserted. 

'•'i'l  (\iiili'der;\cy,  it  is  well  known,  was  on  the  very  verrje  of  beini,''  dis- 
solved wiiiw,  (it  IJ"  riiiicliisiiiii  of  the  liitr  uiDiral  win\\\v\\\  a  liiiu'reus 
Ibeimy  and,  we  m:iy  say,  an  heroic  fjiirit  of  Jhri^ivcuinn,  Kiiglanu  iieid  out 
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fuvorablo  trniiH  of  peace.  W'liiit  l'ln<rlnn(l  iiiiirlit  iit  tliat  liinc  Iiavo  (lono  most 
justly,  slip  roiilil  liiivr  done  with  all  iimiiiiiiulilf  tiisr,  umnfly,  crushed  tlio 
wlioli'  liil)ric  ofllio  teileral  govorunicut,  iilr(?uily  totterinir,  throiijrli  the  disat- 
fectioii  ofllic  Ivistcni  Stati'-i.  Ten  llioiisinnl  (ifllir  men  llnil  IuiiI/dihiIiI  at 
Wdli'iliio  iiditlil  liuvr  inarrlicil  ihroiiii/i  .\orlIi  Ann  rirti :  hut  tlio  world  was 
alniiili/  iiliillod  with  war;  ami  instead  o\'  jmrsnini;  the  rnvengo  of  past 
injuries,  J'lni.'lanil  li:iil  the  uiairnauiniily  to  otliT  the  olive-hraneh  to  her  only 
remaining  and  feeble  enemy." — Quiirttrhj  llcvieii;  Jan.  iSiIS,  p.  2t)4,  205. 

"  The  J'lW  mimlhs  ofhustilily  that  have  passed  since  the  tcnniiiation  of 
tlie  rovohiliiJiiary  war  excited,  at  the  time,  no  rtiucor,  and  hid  little  notice, 
in  this  country ;  nur  rancor,  our  atlbction.-',  and  our  iioi)es,  were  all  too  nuich 
concentrated  in  the  ningni''ceut  contest  carrieil  on  in  the  theatre  of  Europe 
to  allow  any  considerable  jxirlion  of  allention  being  directed,  or  any  ani- 
mnsitij  e.xleiided  to,"  &c.  &c.         ' 

"We  need  hardly  say  there  is  not  a  captain  in  the  Ki-itish  navy  that 
wculd  not,  in  the  event  of  a  contest,  be  deliLrhted  to  luiH't  wilii  tiie  i'einisyl- 
vania,  wiule  ni  command  of  the  ("aledonia." — Quar.  liiv.Jitii.  l^'2S,  j).  274. 

"  \\'o  will  not  suppose  that  America  is  so  insensible  of  the  benelit.s  of 
peace,  as  to  be  rash  enough  to  cnnimit  any  direct  act  of  hosLile  afrjrrcssion 
that  can  possibly  call  down  upon  her  so  tremendous  a  s(;ourirc  as  that  of 
war  with  Enirland,  a  war  that  might  he  fulal,"  iVc. — (Inarlirly  Review, 
Jan.  1S2S,  p.  200. 

Those  sentiments,  natural,  perliaps  lainlalilo  in  Enfjland, 
become  extforaely  pernicious  by  American  .idnption.  IVr- 
potual  peace  ■with  that  country,  so  mncli  to  he  (h'sired,  at.d,  if 
possildc  preserved,  will  always  he  en(hin;_'ered  ]>y  perpetual 
fear  of  war.  Peace,  always  grateful,  war,  always  dreadful, 
yet  the  treaty  of  Ghent  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  ISl'J,  before 
the  United  States  were  constrained,  by  hostilities,  to  ])ut  forth 
all  their  energies.     The  war  was  just  beirinnini:  when  it  ended. 

The  capture  of  Washingtoti  was  the  grand  cdiniacteric;  that 
closed  the  cycle  of  American  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  first 
demands  at  (jihent  put  an  end  to  further  importunity  for  peace. 
Moiu'dO  in  the  AVar  Department,  and  Dallas  in  the  Treasury, 
lifted  the  Executive  to  conceptions  of  device,  exertions  of 
labor,  and  assinn])tions  of  responsibility,  c<immeiisuiMte  with 
the  crisis.  Congress  wei-e  called  upon  I'nr  ikMs,  wliicli,  if  even 
of  (jueslionaule  constitutionality,  were  indisjjcnsable,  and 
popular  as  energetic  monsures  always  are  :  the  dofinant 
resources   of   republican   ability,  called  forth  from   scverely- 
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tried,  hut  rather  exasperated  than  disheartened  freemen.  A 
country,  like  an  individual,  niiii-t  he  put  to  trial,  in  order  to 
realise  its  |)()^ver  of  eii(hiranee  aiid  fertility  of  resonree.  A 
free  ei>iiiitry,  thnihliiiiir  with  tlie  ])rodigious  vitality  of  re|)re- 
scntation,  in  inillions  of  luaidy  hosoms,  discovers  unknown 
rcsoiu'ees,  far  exeeedin<i'  the  faculty  of  arhitrary  u-overnnu'iit, 
•\vhose  greatest  efforts  are  jiriiiiordial,  whereas  popular  cotirage, 
inert  at  first,  greatest  when  most  tasked,  heeonies  fortitude, 
and  endures,  increasing,  to  the  eii<l.  If  Congress  had  sus- 
tained the  Executive,  and  England  had  persisted  in  her  first 
demands  at  (ihent,  indeed  at  any  rate,  a  great  endeavor  would 
liavc  been  made  to  drive  her  from  the  American  continent. 
Failing,  as  Congress  did,  to  enact  all  the  Executive  recom- 
mended, and  a  large  majority  of  the  people  desired,  still,  with 
the  events  of  1S14,  American  and  EiuMpean,  the  nation  having 
no  occupation  but  war,  in  IN  I,"),  inured  to,  would  have  waged 
it  with  vastly  greater  I'orce  than  theretofore. 

A  ])lain,  slow,  laborious  statesman,  without  visions  or  fan- 
cies, James  Monroe  returned  from  his  French,  ISpanish,  and 
English  missions,  deeply  impressed  with  a  bitter  conviction  that 
nothing  but  war  would  ever  make  England  do  justice  to,  or 
Em'opo  respect,  his  country.  His  revolution  and  rei)ublican 
aversion  was  sharpened  to  personal,  if  not  ])atriotic  malice, 
by  social  as  well  as  political  inilignities,  which,  as  he  com- 
plained, a  rejtrcsentative  of  the  I'nited  States  underwent  in 
England.  During  the  twelfth  Congress,  he  urged  the  com- 
mittee of  foreiy;!!  affairs,  aiul  all  the  voung  and  ardent  advo- 
cates  of  war,  the  Clays,  Calhouns,  l*orters,  Clieves,  Lowndes, 
Grundys,  and  others,  to  appeal  to  arms;  and  was  largely  in- 
f^trnmental  in  overcoming  ^Madison's  reluctance  for  that  resort. 
The  report  of  the  connuitlee  of  foreign  affairs  vindicating  it, 
connnoidv  ascribed  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  j\Ir.  ^lonroo's  composition.  The  original  fair  draft,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Thomas  L.  l>reiit,  Moiu'oe's  confidential 
ck")  k  and  amanuensis,  afterwards  charge  d'affaires  in  Portugal, 
is  now  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  llepresenta- 
tives.  During  the  last  days  of  the  contest,  at  past  midnight 
hours,  stolen  from  the  eternal  labors  and  harassing  cares  of 
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♦  ho  Treasury  Dc{)!irtui(Mit,  Dallas  wrote  his  mhniraljlo  mani- 
festo of  the  <  au.-es  of  ilic   var.  lari^cly  cited  in  my  iirst  viilmiic, 
iiiteinU'il   for  (lilii'ial    pulilicatioii,  if  the  wur  continued  ;    tlio 
production  of  a  tropical  Annn-icari,  l;orn   in   the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, with   all  the    (ire  of  an   urdcnt  clime.     To  those  two 
members  of  the  administration,  Dallas,  a,  man  of  jjenius,  learn- 
ing,   and  elej:ant   address;  M./nroe,  without   either   of   those 
([ualifications,  hut  with  the  ])ractical  traininj^  of  a  whole  life 
spent    in  public  service  and  high  stations,  legislative,  diplo- 
matic, and  executive,  together  with  some  military  experience, 
the  war  is  much  beholden  :  both  men  of  great  moral  resoluti(m. 
Taking  lessons  from  his  predecessor's  failure  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  assuming  it  when  the  army  had  passed  from 
novitiate    to   confidence   in    itself  ami  the   confidence  of   tho 
country,  Monroe's  scale  and  method  of  operations  were  much 
more  comprt'hensive,  bold,  and  original.     Like  his  presidential 
stand,  as  Madison's  successor  in  iN:,';},  against  fiu'ther  Euro- 
pean encroaehnicnt  in  America,  his  project  for  raising  an  army 
of  a  hundi'cd  thousand  regular  soldiers  by  classification,  with- 
out enlistment,  and  marching  them,  under  Urown  and  Jack- 
son, through  and  with  th(<  aid  of  New  England,  for  the  capture 
of  Halifax,  achieving,  thereby,  compiest  of  Canada  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Engliih  f;-o,,i  the  north-east  of  this  continent,  were 
schemes  of   )>olJ  inip<'rtance ;    an   account  of   which,  though 
neither  Avas  carried  into  effect,  are  interesting  parts  of  the 
legi.dative,  constitutional,  and  military,  history  of  that  period. 
'"lie  Halifax  campaign,  mentioned  in  my  first  volume,  page 
If),  was  Monroe's  design  for  the  hostilities  of  1(81') ;  to  exter- 
minate transatlantic  power  on  the  American  continent,  both 
territorial  and  maritime;   transfer  the  empire  of  the  seas  from 
Old  to  New  England;  convert  the  ttoacherous  disaffection  at 
Hartford  into  patriotic  development  oi  the  war,  and  combine 
the  East  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  for  tho  national  expul- 
sion of  England  from  America.     1'Iie  early  suggestion  of  Wil- 
kinson  and  Pike,   both   soldiers  of  considerable  attainments, 
submitted  to  Eustis  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  rejected  by  him, 
when  the  Avhole  army  of  the  United  States  did  not   contain 
forty  officers  of  scientific  or  adenuate  canacitv  ;  then,  throuiih 
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Coloi  .1  Williutn  Duano,  a  mini  of  t-xicnsive  miiiiiuy  tlicorctioal 
information,  coninninicated  to  Armstrong,  who  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  selection  of  capable  oflicers  for  orgiuii/.itig  a 
good  army,  which  was  his  wori;  as  War-Secretary,  to  meditate 
other  uiidertakings  —  the  projcft  was  finally  eiiibraccd,  apf)rc- 
ciated,  and  undertaken  by  Mimroe,  with  trancpiil  c(»nvicti<jn, 
and  blended  with  a  political  counteraction  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  to  convert  tha  plot  into  patriotism.  The  rank 
and  file,  the  yeomanry,  the  peculiar  but  patriotic  plehft,  of  New 
England,  to  a  man  republican,  and  n  arly  all  infb'xibl' 
tached  to  the  Ameiican  Union;  the  taiisuianic  trident  of 
naval  supremacy  shivered  to  atoms,  for  all  moi-al  influ 
while  still  predominant  by  mere  superior  force,  sc; 
in  fragments  on  every  sea,  lake,  and  river,  from  Canau.*,  to 
Louisiana  ;  the  once  terrible  mariners  and  soldiers  of  England, 
no  longer  invincible,  vanipii.-lu'd  by  land  and  water  in  unf<|ual 
coiubat  with  American  victo.'.T ;  the  savage  allies  of  (ireat  liri- 
tain,  from  Mobile  to  Lake  Cieoi'ge,  reduced  by  sanguinary  de- 
feats to  abject  subjugation: — yet  England  seized  the  New- 
foundlaml  fisheries,  held  part  of  Massachusetts  conquered,  in- 
sisted on  the  imi)ressment  of  American  seamen,  tlie  sovereignty 
of  Lidian  tribes  within  the  States,  and  the  exclusive  possession 
of  all  the  lakes.  Then  and  therefore  it  Avas  that  Halifax  was 
to  bo  wrested  from  her  by  New  England ;  and  lirunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  added  as  new  pleiads  to  the  Northern 
Constellation.  An  expedition  from  New  England  to  Halifax, 
even  as  a  mere  demonstration,  would  draw  the  enemy  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Western  frontiers,  and  disturb  his  South- 
ern designs.  Hostilities  transferred  from  the  centre  and  West, 
localized  in  the  East,  with  large  public  expenditures  there,  were 
to  engage  and  enrich  a  calculating  population,  by  adding  the 
temptation  of  individual  gain  to  that  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
all  New  England.  Halifax,  a  seaport  of  one  of  the  Eastern 
States,  would  put  an  end  to  British  dominion  in  the  New 
World,  and  much  reduce  its  naval  ascendency  in  the  Old. 
Without  Halifax,  there  could  be  no  British  refitting,  victual- 
ling, or  snuiggling,  in  Ameiica.  Neither  British  army  nor 
navy  could  be  retained  in  this  hemis])here.     One  winter,  with- 
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out  Halifax,  would  unncx  Canada  to  the  North-castoin  States 
by  the  111010  cxt'liision  of  all  European  couununieation.  Hali- 
fax, the  nursery  of  English  fisheries,  the  landing  place,  if  not 
head-quarters,  of  their  armies,  the  hcst  harbor  for  their  navies, 
is  the  right  arm  of  Anglo-American  power,  the  quarter  whence 
she  searches  the  sea,  by  proclamation  blockades  whole  coasts, 
establishes  illegitimate  contraband,  and  all  the  other  unjust 
police  of  British  admiralty-law,  against  which  every  maritime 
people  of  Europe  have  by  turnK  in  vain  contended,  and  which 
it  is  the  destiny  of  this  republic  n  cm))ire  to  put  an  end  to. 
There  never  will  be  perfect  peace  or  undisturl)ed  prosperity 
for  the  American  people  represented  in  Congress  assembled  at 
"Washington,  or  unquestioned  stability  of  their  Union,  till  Hali- 
fax has  a  member  in  that  Congress. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  Monroe,  acting-Secretary  of  War, 
submitted  his  plans  to  Congress.  Powerfully  and  fiercely  re- 
sisted as  they  were  in  both  houses,  denounced  and  defied  by 
State  legislatures  and  others  in  New  England,  I  believe  they 
would  have  been  enacted  and  elfected,  but  for  the  second  des- 
patches from  Ghent,  coLumunicated  to  Congress  on  the  first 
of  December.  Much  more  u'oderatc  and  pacific  than  the 
prior  despatches,  laid  before  (Jongress  in  October,  the  last  fell 
from  sine  cjua  non  to  uti  possidetis,  and,  if  New  Orleans  had 
fallen,  were  more  dangerous  than  the  first.  Lut,  at  all 
events,  they  acted  lamentably  on  Congress.  The  war-pitch 
fell  as  much  at  Washington  as  it  did  in  London.  The  salutary 
apprehension  of  Oi  tober  turned  to  hopeful  confidence  in  De- 
cember. The  nerve  of  opposition  was  strung  afresh.  Taxes 
the  Avar-party  could  carry,  and  double  them.  But  a  military 
organization,  such  as  the  crisis  and  the  Executive  demanded, 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Dallas  was  refused  his  bank,  and 
Monroe  his  regular  army :  both  by  votes  of  their  own  party, 
uniting  with  the  opposition.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  intensity  of 
effort  for  a  bank  proved  detrimental  to  the  exertions  indispen- 
sable for  an  army. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1S14,  the  noAv  Seeretary  of  War, 
Monroe,  by  letter  to  George  M.  Troup,  Chairman  of  tlie  Mili- 
tary Comujittee,  submitted  the  executive  plan  for  reorgaiiizing 
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and  iTicrcasing  the  military  force  of  the  country.  On  the  27th 
of  October,  Mr.  Troup,  from  tliat  committee,  reported  to  the 
House  of  Kopresentatives,  a  bill  for  classification,  a  second  bill 
to  increase  the  regular  army,  and  a  third  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  accept  volunteers.  "  Great  Britain,"  said  the 
War-Secretary,  "requires  terms  spurned  by  the  American  na- 
tion, preliminary  to  negotiation  and  sine  qua  non  to  peace. 
The  regular  army  is  too  small  to  resist  her  vast  power ;  the 
process  of  recruiting  too  slow  to  fill  the  ranks  in  time;  to  call 
out  masses  of  militia  and  march  them  far  from  home  too  op- 
pressive and  expensive,  without  taking  into  account  a  constitu- 
tional objection  to  it."  The  first  bill  then  proposed  to  divide 
the  white  male  population  of  the  United  States,  between  18 
and  4')  years  of  age,  by  assessors,  into  classes  of  100  each, 
compellable,  under  penalty  of  a  considerable  fine,  to  furnish, 
within  thirty  days,  each  class  one  man  and  keep  him  in  na- 
tional service.  The  second  bill  proposed  to  iidd  forty  regi- 
ments to  tlie  regular  army,  estimated  at  a  nominal  number  of 
rather  more  than  (!0,000  men  then,  so  as  to  make  it  exceed 
100,000. 

Comparing  the  expense  of  militia  with  regular  troops,  'o  re- 
sist the  condiined  land  and  water  attacks  of  England,  the 
Secretary  estimated  that  of  the  militia  as  three  times  greater 
than  regulars.  Not  less  than  100,000  regular  troops,  there- 
fore, must  bo  in  the  field  next  campaign,  with  which  to  deter 
the  enemy  from  predatory  and  vexatious  inroads  on  our  At- 
lantic coasts  and  towns,  by  carrying  the  war  into  his  Canadian 
possessions.  Classification  was  the  method  of  raising  these 
recruits,  from  which  no  one  wts  to  be  exempted,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an<l  governors  of  States.  The 
boiuity,  in  land  and  money,  paid  to  idle,  drunken,  vagrant  re- 
cruits, to  seduce  them  into  service  and  secure  them  by  force, 
in  money  amounted  to  §1-0,  and  in  land  to  100  acres,  each 
one.  Instead  of  that,  not  government,  but  the  inhabitants 
within  the  precinct  of  the  class  from  which  the  draft  was  taken 
were  to  pay  equally,  according  to  the  value  of  their  property: 
if  not  paid  within  a  given  number  of  days,  to  be  levied  on  their 
property,  and  repeated,  in  like  manner,  whenever  a  substitute 
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was  to  be  rniscd  for  the  first  recruits.  Recruits  thus  provided 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  reeruitinjr  officer  of  tlic  district, 
and  inarched  to  phiees  of  rendezvous  desii];natcd  by  the  War 
Department.  Three  modes  were  su^rgested  for  tlio  classifica- 
tion :  1.  by  the  county  courts ;  2.  by  tiic  county  militia  officers ; 
3.  by  persons  in  eacli  county  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
the  Secretary's  fourfold  plans  were  thus  argued :  — 

Firstli/.  The  constitutional  right  to  compel  recruits,  by 
drafts,  cannot  be  doubted.  Congress  may  raise  armies,  without 
restriction  of  the  mode ;  and  it  would  bo  absurd  to  sup[tose 
that  it  can  be  done  only  by  vcdunteers.  l)iscii)line  is  indis- 
pensable ;  courage,  meehanieal ;  all  the  citizens  composing  a 
commonwealth  have  a  right,  collectively  and  individually,  to 
each  other's  services  to  re]iel  danger,  as  legislation  may  i)re- 
scribc  the  manner,  of  which  the  militia  is  eonclusive  proof  and 
example,  and  drafting  is  not  more  eomi)ulsive.  Tlie  federal 
power  of  the  militia  is  limited,  but  that  to  raise  armies  is 
granted  without  limitation.  Drawing  nu'U  from  the  militia  into 
the  regular  service,  under  regular  officers,  does  not  violate  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  militia  to  choose  their  own  officers; 
for  the  men  are  not  drawn  or  drafted  from  the  militia,  but  from 
the  whole  jjopulation.  When  enlisted,  they  do  so  as  citizens, 
not  as  militia  ;  which,  nevertheless,  they  all  are  by  enrolment. 
All  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  enrolled  as  militia, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  drafted  into  the  regular  army,  how  can 
they  be  enlisted  ';'  Setting  forth  the  merits  of  this  method,  in 
its  complete  eiiu;  and  rapidity  of  execution,  the  Secretary 

intimated  that,  ;  l  it  be  oltjcctionable  on  account  of  the 

proposed  t;i\  on  property,  it  might  be  paid  by  the  federal 
government,  fifty  dollars  in  money  to  the  recruit  when  engaged, 
and  ono  lujidrcd  acres  of  land  to  the  drafted  man,  in  addition 
to  his  *iien  land-bounty,  during  evei'V  year  of  the  war's  con- 
tinuance. 

Scitaiidh/.  Distribute  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  age,  into  three  classes,  to  serve  each  two  years, 
when  called  into  actual  service. 

Thirdlji.  Exempt  every  five  men  from  militia  servit  e  who 
Bupply  oiH-  to  serve  (luring  the  war;  a  mode,  by  the  advan- 
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tages it  gave  to  wealth,  admitted  to  be  unequal,  and  otherwise 
injurious. 

Foxirthbj.  If  these  three  modes  arc  rejected,  then  recruit 
as  heretofore :  but,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land,  give  one  hundred  every  year  the  war  lasts.  The  first 
plan  the  Secretary  preferred,  as  likely  to  be  found  more  efficient 
against  the  enemy,  less  expensive,  and  less  burthensome  to 
the  people.  It  has  the  venerable  sanction  of  our  Revolution, 
in  which  great  struggle  it  Avas  resorted  to,  and  with  eft'ect,  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army ;  and,  he  added  with  great 
but  unavailing  truth,  if  the  United  States  make  this  exertion, 
it  is  probable  that  the  contest  will  soon  be  ended. 

Many,  though  never  a  majority  of  even  the  war-party, 
seconded  this  plan,  which  was  resisted  and  denounced  by  the 
peace-party  with  extreme  aversion,  as  conscription,  though,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  a  direct  tax  of  two  dollars  worth  of  military 
service,  or  the  alternative  in  money,  contributed  by  each  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Slates ;  but  so  like  a  measure  of 
revolutionary  France,  used  and  abused  by  Bonaparte,  as  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  most  fallacious  misrepresentation,  as  soon  as 
proposed.  Early  in  November,  the  Senate  of  Connecticut 
resolved  that  the  conscript-bill  before  Congress  was  unconsti- 
t' tional,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive;  and  directed  the  Go- 
vernor, as  soon  as  informed  of  its  enactment,  speedily  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature,  to  pass  such  laws  as  should  be  necessary 
to  protect  citizens  of  that  State  from  such  oppression.  The 
House  of  Hepresentatives  concurred  in  that  resolution  by  a 
large  majority,  including  many  democratic  votes ;  and  vexa- 
tious 'egal  resistance  to  an  act  of  Congress  Avould  have  ensued, 
if  the  conscription  had  been  attempted  in  Connecticut. 

Instead  of  that  plati,  which  was  not  favored  in  the  Senate, 
tlie  chairman  of  the  military  committee,  AVilliam  !>.  (liles,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  ISIT),  reported  a  bill  making  further 
jirovision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  on  the  States  and  Territories 
for  their  respective  (juotus  of  eighty  thousand  militia,  to  do- 
fend  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  Ibit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  miliiiuy  counuitlee,  Mr. 
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Troup,  who  was  a  zealous  aud  able  aJvocate  of  classification, 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1814,  reportcil  the  bill  for  fillin;^  the 
ranks  of  the  rcj:;ular  army  by  classinr;  the  free  male  population 
of  the  United  JStates ;  a  second  bill  to  provide  for  the  further 
defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  I'nitod  States,  by  aiUhorizing 
the  President  to  augment  the  military  establishment ;  and  a 
third  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  accept  the  service  of 
volunteers.  Classification,  denounced  as  conscription,  never 
was  fairly  the  subject  of  discussion,  though  largely  debated  in 
both  houses,  on  the  militia-bill,  which  alone  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  finally  passed.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
1814,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  militia-bill  was  but  six- 
teen to  fifteen  against  Joseph  Anderson's  motion  to  strike  out 
two  years,  the  proposed  term  of  service.  Senate  del)ates, 
since  so  much  more  copious  and  jjrofusely  published  than  those 
of  the  House,  were  then  little  published,  and  rarely  matters 
of  the  public  attention  since  given  to  them.  The  National 
Intelligencer  published  but  few  Senate  speeches,  es))ecially 
from  the  time  when  a  national  bank  became  the  engrossing 
topic.  Long  ajul  able  arguments,  however,  were  presented  to 
the  Senate  airainst  the  military  bills,  bv  several  of  the  federal 
members,  among  whom  Mr.  Jonathan  Mason  took  the  lead. 

"  Aiitliority  for  Conjrross  to  raise  and  support  arrnio?,"  lie  said,  "  is  all  tlio 
power  they  have  on  the  subject.  Can  they  by  it  force  such  part  of  the  po- 
pulation and  for  such  period  as  they  please  into  the  regular  army  ?  Power 
60  transcendaiit  and  danfrerous  should  be  derived  from  plain  terms.  The 
military  power  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  regular  army,  witiiout  limi- 
tation, and  the  militia  of  the  Slates,  in  certain  emergencies  and  witli  certain 
limitatiiins.  'I'ho  militia  must  serve  under  their  own  officers,  within  the 
Stato.-i, and  for  short  periods:  throe  conditions  inseparable  from  their  service. 
Over  the  regular  army  the  United  States  have  unlimited  power.  Hut  volun- 
tary enlistment,  as  derived  from  Kngland,  is  the  only  method  contemplated 
by  the  Cotistitution  for  the  mwle  of  raismg  it.  Forcii)ly  to  raise  armies 
prostrates  rights  of  person  and  property,  by  aiitliority  not  given  by  ihe  Con- 
Btitution.  If  the  power  to  raise  armies  be  unlimited,  it  is  greater  than  the 
power  to  tax.  which  must  be  unilbrmly  exercised  ;  whereas  Congrcjss  might, 
if  the  [)ower  of  cuiiscription  be  granted,  exercise  it  altogether  in  any  one 
State,  or  eviMi  prt  of  a  State.  If  government  may  forcibly  raise  an  uriny, 
why  not  fiircibly  support  it  at  free  quarters  .'  Kmpowercd  by  the('onstitution 
to  provide  anri  maintain  a  navy,  may  the  men  tor  it  he  impressed  !  when  it 
is  against  impressment  the  nation  is  now  at  war.     Conscription  annuls  the 
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Slate-power  over  militia:  for  it  is  power  to  take  by  force,  for  the  re^-ular 
army,  all  pers^ons  capable  of  militia-service.     The  States,  in  time  of  war, 
may  consiitulionally  maintain  rcf^nlar  armies:    which,  abandoned  hy  tiie 
federal  government,  several  States  are  now  organizing.     Mny  tlie  feiienil 
government  fi)rcc  tiiem  all  into  its  regnlar  army  !     Tims  (h'prived  ol"  their 
militia  and  regnlar  army  too,  wiiat  wonld  be  letl  for  defence  of  the  Slates ! 
If,  as  is  as-serled,  every  government  has  a  right  to  the  personal  service  of 
its  citizens,  and  may  compel  it,  that  right  e.xists,  in  this  coinitry,  in  the 
States  only,  and  is  not  one  of  the  power:;  delegated  to  their  Hnion.     The 
Secretary  of  War  admits  that  men  cannot  be  forcibly  taken  as  militiamen, 
contending  that  tiiey  may  be  as  citizens.     But  that  is  a  distinction  without 
a  diiVerence,  wiiicii  even  Mr.  Giles  does  not  rely  upon.     That  part  of  the 
project  wliicii  proposes  a  lax  to  raise  the  bounty  within  tiie  precinct  is  in- 
compatible with  the  wliole  taxing  authorities  of  the  Constilnlion.     The 
French  Km|)eror's  cruel  conscription  lor  the  subjugation  of  Muroj)!!  allowed 
certain  exemptions.     IJut  ours  has  none.     .Judges  are  to  bt;  taken  from  the 
courts,  professors  and  scholars  from  seminaries  of  learning,  to  make  a  mili- 
tary nation,  an  ambitious  government,  and  perpetual  war.     Such  a  moasuro 
cannot  be  .'■ubmitted  to,  but  ought  to  be  resisted.     .Mthongh  tli(>  jTi-ent  is 
iiot  the  con<cri|)tion-bill,  yet  the  militia-bill  authorizes  the  enlislmi'iii  oi'ini- 
iior^'.     IJut  eiili.-tment  is  a  contract,  which  can  be  inaile  only  with  per.-oiis 
capable  of  contracting.     No  legal  enactment  can  remove  iIk;  disubility  of 
idiots  or  intants.     Twenty-one  years  of  age,  establisiied  by  ihe  feudal  sys- 
tem as  the  ])erio(l  for  military  service  to  begin,  has  b(!en  adopted   by  the 
J''.iiglish  common  law  and  by  the  laws  of  all  these  States.     .Ml  contracts  of 
aiiprenticeship  regard  that  period:  and  ihi?  federal  Constitution  is  made  with 
a  view  to  it,  when  it  authorizes  the  raisinii  of  armies  l)y  vohiutary  enlist- 
ment.   Mas  this  government  the  power  to  break  the  contract  of  apprenticeship] 
The  Congress  of  ITT'l  ordered  all  minors  to  he  discharged  t'roin  their  army. 
Our  Act  of  the  Kith  of  March,  1S(»'J.  puiiisiies  their  enlistment  with  penal- 
lies.     .\nd  the  English  statute,  wliicii  .Mr.  Ciles  has  produced  to  show  that 
minors  are  tMilisted  in  Eiigiand.  allows  I'oiir  days  lor  release  from  incantions 
and  hasty  enlistment.     It  is  extremely  impolitic,  moreover,  thus  to  debauch 
our  youth  and  to  deprive  our  inliint  manufactures  of  their  help.     An  army 
of  1 10,('""  men,  most  of  them  educated  to  military  habits,  will  be  dangerous 
to  liberty.     Mr.  (Jiles  spoke  of  the  regiment  of  London  apprentices  by  which 
Cromwell  gained  the  battle  of  Naseby :  but  the  same  regiment  aided  hiin 
to  overthrow  Parliament  and  introduce  an  odious  usurpation,  which  some 
military  deurigogne  may  imitate  here.     Strong  measures  arc  said  to  bo  in- 
dispensable to  save  the  country.     Strong  measuri',«,  beirinninir  with   the 
restrictive  .system  and  ending  in  this  deplorable  war,  have  brought  it  to  the 
briid<  of  ruin.     The  administration,  by  the  terms  of  |)eace  they  ofler,  aban- 
don the  alleged  causes  of  their  war  as  declared.     Without  satisfaction  for 
the  past,  or  security  for  the  future,  they  long  to  go  hack  to  where  tliey  be- 
gan; a  war  unnecessarily  begun,  and  badly  carried  on,  with  profus<,>  waste 
of  treasure  and  destruction  of  public  credit  —  what  has  it  all  done  ?     \Vhcu 
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tho  nntion  pns.srd  into  Ihc  Imiids  oF  tlio  party  in  power,  it.  was  prospoinua, 
with  pxtt-n.-iivo  cointnorcc  nnd  umplc  revenues.  Jlppealinjj  judiciiMis  tuxps, 
tlicy  sitill  liiid  impost  nioiiirli.  Vpt  now,  oven  by  borrowin<j»  vvo  can  <Tet 
nolliinj,';  and  tlu;  war-debt  will  d(iid)lo  that  at  the  end  of  tho  llevolution. 
Even  the  cannon  lor  tho  two  ships  nt'  tho  lino  built  in  New  Eiifjiand  are  to 
bo  transporteil  from  WaNhinifton,  51)0  miles,  at  enormous  expense.  Wa.sto 
and  profu.sjon  aro  as  notorioub  as  the  empty  treasury.  What  the  navy  and 
army  have  done  is  their  work,  for  wliich  tho  administration  deserve  no  cre- 
dit. An  army  is  employed  to  protect  the  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario.  'I'lic  larpre 
vessels  ol"  war  last  year  authorized  by  Congress  aro  none  of  them  sent  to 
sea,  but  coojied  up  in  harbors,  most  of  them  of  New  England,  protected  by 
militia  unpaid,  and  a  larije  part  of  Massachusetts  held  by  the  enemy,  with- 
out an  ellbrt  to  retake  it.  Idle  and  fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  Canada 
have  employed  the  army  and  navy,  and  exhausted  tho  funds  of  iho  nation. 
Durinpf  three  canipaip;ns  nothina;  has  been  gained.  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
War  calls  tor  more  men  tor  (Janada,  —  he  who  lately  fled  with  dismay  from 
tho  handful  of  men  that  took  this  cajiital.  Eor  defence,  and  restricted  to  if," 
IVIr.  Mason  said,  "ho  would  vote  to  Mad<son's  administration  means  as  loufj 
OS  they  aro  clothed  with  constitutional  authority.  Hut  only  for  defence, 
wiiich,  if  abandoned  by  it,  tlio  Ktate  governments  would  undertake," 

Jopcpli  Varnum,  llobcrt  (Solil.sb()rouo;li,  Jesse  Uledsoo,  Chris- 
toplier  (lorc,  Obadiali  Cicriniin,  and  William  B.  (Jilcs,  continued 
the  debate  in  the  Senate.  jMi'.  (Jiles  pronounced  the  Frencli 
conscription,  "  but  for  the  bad  uses  made  of  it,  the  best  and 
most  ccptitable  system  ever  devised."  Mr.  Clorc  declared  that, 
if  there  remained  any  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  impelled 
our  ancestors  to  deeds  of  glory,  and,  under  Providence,  achieved 
our  liberties,  the  militia-law  would  bo  resisted,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  adding  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted.  In  the  name 
of  his  venerable  friend,  Mr.  King,  confined  to  bed  by  illness, 
Mr.  Gore  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instructions  to 
"call  forth  militia  for  nine  months,  with  an  option  to  tho 
several  States,  in  lieu  of  such  detachments  of  militia,  to  raise 
and  furnish  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  bodies  of  State  troops 
efpial  in  number  to  their  respective  quotas  of  militia;  such 
State  troops  to  bt  organized,  armed,  and  o(iuippcd,  according 
to  law ;  their  ollicers  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  States; 
their  services  to  be  limited  within  the  States  in  which  they 
.should  be  raised,  or  within  an  adjoining  State ;  to  be  subject 
to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war ;  to  roceivo  the  same  pay, 
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clothinj:,  rations,  and  forage,  and  to  bo  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  as  the  troops  of  the  United  States." 
Chiistdpher  (iorc,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Senators,  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  ajjpearanco,  manners,  atid  r»pute,  not  vio- 
lent or  excessive  by  nature  or  habit ;  but,  from  several  years' 
residence  in  England,  during  that  country's  land-reverses  and 
sea-successes  in  war  with  France,  shut  up  in  her  insular  seclu- 
sion,  and  overpowered  by   English    prejudices,  had   imbibed 
Engli.sh  aversion  to  every  thing  French.     During  most  of  the 
seven  years  of  Mr.  King's  American  mission  in  London,  Mr. 
(jiore  lived  there,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  under  Jay's  treaty 
concerning  claims,  in  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  King,  who  shared 
Mr.  Gore's  English  notions  of  IJonaparte,  conscription,  and 
other  French  objects  of  English  abomination.     Their  families, 
intimate  in  England,  lodged  together  at  Georgetown,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  gentlemen  both  of  fortune,  figure,  and 
respectability,  whose  position  and  predilection  on   the  war- 
measures  fairly  re|»resented  the  least  factious  portion  of  East- 
ern  opposition.     Mr.  King's  constitutional   opinions,  having 
been,  when  yet  young,  an  active  and  leading  member  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  received  with,  and  entitled  to,  much  respect.     Original 
federalism  was  well  represented  in  him  :  a  patriotic  American 
preference,  strongly  tinctured  with  admiration  of  English  in- 
stitutions and  repugnance  to  France. 

Mr.  I'jore  premised  that  tiie  power  of  the  Statos  over  tlie  militia  remains 
with  them  always,  nncontrolied,  e.\ce|)t  in  '.tj;in  specified  cases,  when 
Congre.ss  may  call  them  forth,  pruscrvini;  their  oificcrs  and  organization, 
and  excluding  from  their  command  all  olher  persons  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Insurrection  and  invasion  are  the  ca.ies  specified ;  the 
United  States  are  empowered  to  grovern  the  militia  only  when  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  then  coinmanded  by  none  but  the  President  as  commander-in-chief, 
named  in  the  (Constitution  as  such.  There  being  no  insurrection,  it  is  only 
to  repel  invasion  that  the  militia  can  be  called  (or;  and  Mr.  (Jore  contended 
that  (Jlonirrcss  had  no  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  serve  two  years  in 
protection  of  the  frontiers.  To  reprl  invasion  implies  sudden  and  short  ser- 
vice, such  as  that  which  is  commonly  performed  by  militia,  not  regular 
troops,  trained  and  disciplined  to  longer  and  jjreater  sor\ico.  The  United 
State's  are  hound  to  protect  each  Slate  from  invasion  and  orovide  for  the 
comiimn  deft-nce,  which  must  be  done  by  armies,  but  CMUot  be  done  by 
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militin  who  liclonsj  fo  tho  StaU-s.  If  tlipy  cnri  bo  cnllt'il  into  service  for  two 
yciirri,  then  tlicy  iriiiy  tlir  ten,  or  tiir  life.  To  prok'ct  CroiiliorH,  as  tliiu  bill 
jirovuh's,  is  nmrf  tliiiii  lo  n'|»l  mviisioii. 

Tiio  Hfcoiiil  ^^(•(•li(lll,  wiiicli  ciiissirH'H,  mi(lprlal<c8  to  govern  Ihcm  before 
llii'y  lire  in  si'i'vicc.  It  is  tlio  tirst  sli'p  oii  the  oilioiis  tjroiind  of  rotiscriptiou, 
whirii  never  will  or  oiij^'lit  to  bo  siibniiltcd  to,  but,  if  iillouipted,  will  be  re- 
:-i>ti'il  in  iM.'iny  Stiitof,  nt  every  linzanl,  iiy  all  who  Imve  nny  rcfxnrd  (or  pub- 
lic liherlyctr  Siiit(?  ri;;liis.  'I'o  cliiss  llu;  tnilifia  into  divisions,  luid  take  from 
each  (in  individual  by  conipulsion,  avowedly,  but  |)reteiidedly,  for  protection, 
will  be  ti)ll(nved  by  misapplication  of  the  thus  conscribed  individuals  to  nri- 
constitutional  pur|H)ses.  This  inilitia-l.'U  is  only  preliminary  to  the  conscrip- 
tion-bill to  follow  it,  and  absorb  the  militia  in  the  rctjuhir  army.  Mr.  (ioro 
closed  by  proiwsini,'  .>lr.  Kinjr's  instructions,  before  mentioned. 

Ikobort  ( Joldshtirdiijih,  of  Marvliind,  !iii(l  David  Da^rfTctt,  of 
('oiiiiocticut.  supported  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  (ioro  in  this  dc- 
batt,'  with  chiliuratc  .spoocht'S.  revised  ami  piihhshcd,  in  which 
the  are;uin('nt.s  a;i;ainHt  tlio  I'onstitntionality  and  the  jiolicy  of 
any  conipulsory  military  system  wcm'o  repeated;  the  army  ho- 
inix.  tiiev  insisted,  to  he  raised  hv  enlistment,  and  tho  militia 
to  be  eontrolled  hv  the  States. 


1) 


urin^    several    davs,   the    14th,    ir)th,    lOtli,    ITth,    ISth, 
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I'Jth,  and  lilst  of  iS'uvomher,  1N14.  this  suhjeet  was  debated 
in  the  Senate,  where  amendments  were  submitted  by  Itobcrt 
(Joldsboroujfh  and  Josejth  Anderson,  which  it  is  nnneccssary 
to  particularize.  At  length,  on  the  i'2d  of  November,  the  de- 
bate closed,  with  tho  rejection  of  ]Mr.  (iore's  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  the  bill  passed  —  !'.•  ayes  to  12  nays. 


The   lonir-eontinued   and   ai;xioii 
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s  sessions  ot  several  days 
proved  too  mueh  for  the  ai^ed  and  slight  frame  of  tho  Vice- 
President,  Elbriilge  (jerry,  who  died,  on  tho  morning  of  the 
28d  of  November,  1814,  very  sii(i<lenly,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
At  one  of  the  jmblio  offices,  feeling  unwell,  he  was  taken  home 
in  a  carriage,  insensible  when  he  got  there,  and  expired  soon 
after.  Elbridge  iJerry,  a  native  of  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  bred  a  merchant,  after 
beinjr  educated  and  honorably  graduated  at  Harvard  Tniver- 
sity.  Soon  elected  by  Marblehead  to  the  Massachusetts  Le- 
gislature, he  became  an  active  and  cfHeient  memlx'r,  associated 
•with  Adams,   Hancock,  Warren,   and   other  eminent  ilepub- 
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licans.  The  day  after  the  hattle  of  Lc.\iii<:toTi,  lie  escaped 
from  a  house  attacked  hy  the  IJritish  ;  and  slept  with  Warren 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  IJiinker's  hill,  whoso  last  words 
to  him  were,  "  Dulcc  et  decoretii  est  pro  pntria  mori."  Elected 
to  Congress,  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
continiK.'d  a  nuMubcr  diirins  the  whoh;  Jlevolution,  alwavs  eon- 
Htatit  and  assiduous.  As  a  niendx-r  of  tiie  Convention  of  1TH7, 
•which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  (ierry 
varndy  op[)osed  Hamilton's,  deemed  aristocratical,  suggestions, 
and  refused  his  signature,  because  the  instrument  was  less  re- 
publican than  he  desired.  IJut  elected  to  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  he  gave  it,  as  the  will  of  the  national  majority, 
an  open  and  hearty  suj»port.  In  1T!>S,  during  the  hostilities, 
without  declaration  of  war,  by  the  Tnited  States  against  Fiance, 
I'resident  Adams  sent  Mr.  (Jerrv,  with  (rein'rals  I'incknev  and 
Marshall,  to  France,  as  commissioners  ;  where  (Jerry  siivcd 
the  peace,  as  Adams  declared,  by  opposing  the  inclinations  of 
his  colleagues  to  j)romnte  war.  ]n  ISIO,  ho  was  chosen  (Jo- 
vernor  of  Massachusetts  by  a  majority  over  Christopher  (lore, 
the  federal  cajididate.  Fleeted  Vice-President  in  \S\2,  after 
being  defeated  by  Caleb  Strong  as  (Jovernor  of  Massachusetts, 
he  closed  nearly  half  a  century  of  eminent  public  service  by 
dying  at  his  post,  honorably  [)oor.  His  person  was  slender, 
features  large,  disposition  gay,  and  manners  cngaginji.  Play- 
ing blindman's  buff,  with  the  young  ladies  where  he  lodged, 
the  iiiglit  before  his  death,  that  excess  of  recreation,  at  his 
advanced  age,  after  the  fatigues  of  several  successive  days 
of  arduous  presidency  in  the  Senate,  probably  hastened  a  de- 
mise which  was  at  all  events  near  at  hand. 

On  th((  ir)th  of  J)ecember,  181'),  Mr.  (Jorc  introduced  a  bill 
to  pay  Vice-President  (Jerry's  widow  such  salary  as  would 
have  been  paj'able  to  him  during  the  residue  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  liad  he  so  long  lived :  which,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  was  jjassed  by  11  ayes  to  12  nays;  all  the 
federalists,  and  a  few  liberal  democrats,  voting  fur  it,  the  great 
body  of  the  democratic  party  represented  in  the  negative  vote. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  ISliJ,  ^fr.  Fppes  moved,  in  the 
House  of  llcprcscntatives,  the  indefinite  postponement  of  that 
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bill,  wliicli  was  carried  liy  Si*  ayes  to  44  TinyM  ;  not  party  votes, 
iiiciiilicrs  i»f  liotli  parties  voting  on  each  Hide;  sotiio  fVuiii  ])or- 
hoiial  dislike  to  the  deceased;  many,  like  Kppes,  fVoiii  aversion 
to  the  principle  of  any  approach  to  a  civil  pension,  nearly  all 
of  whom  would  vote  military  pensions  for  wounds  received  by 
mercenaries ;  sustaining  the  monarchical  encf)ura<;ement  of 
■war  by  rewards  for  it,  withheld  from  a  lon<»  life  df  nuich  more 
useful  and  important  civil  service.  The  Vico-I'resident's  ponip- 
ous  funeral  cost  several  hundred  dollars,  a  sum  much  ncedecl 
by  liis  numerous,  poor  family.  Con<^res3  gave  him  a  costly 
interment  at  public  expense,  but  refused  any  ullowanco  to  his 
distressed  widow  ami  children.  A  lon<^  train  of  hired  car- 
riapes :  the  l*resident,  with  his  cabinet,  and  (\infrress,  in 
mourniiij;;  the  Russian  and  French  ministers,  in  their  coaches 
and  four,  contendin;^,  almost  in  a  race,  for  precedence  in  the 
train,  followed  the  Vice-T'resident's  hearse,  also  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  nearly  ran  away  Avith  the  corpse,  under  the  ex- 
citement of  the  diplomatic  commotion  —  all  that  so  poor  a  city 
as  Wasliinjrton  could  exhibit  of  shabby  parade  for  the  obse- 
quies of  the  second  niaj^istrate  of  the  rnion,  to  whose  impo- 
verished family  not  a  cent  of  gratuity  was  allowed,  when  his 
salary  woidd  have  saved  them  from  de«rradinrr  want,  and  the 
cost  of  the  marble  monument  Congress  erected  to  his  memory, 
in  the  pid)lic  grave-yard,  from  inconsistency. 

The  Vice-l*resident's  death  was  seized  upon,  by  the  opposi- 
tion, to  disclose  part  of  their  plan  for  carrying  on  defensive 
war  by  a  united  country.  The  militia,  denounced  as  a  con- 
scription bill,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1814 ;  his  death  followed  on  the  '2-]i\,  and  funeral  on  the  •J4th. 
On  the  'JAth,  Obadiah  CJerman,  a  New  York  senator  of  the 
democratic  party,  but  extremely  inimical  to  Madison's  admin- 
istration, moved  that  the  Senate  should,  on  the  2Hth,  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  a  president  protemporc  ;  his  design,  and  that 
of  the  opposition  generally,  being  that,  by  way  of  com|)romise 
of  parties,  ^^r.  King  shouM  be  elected.  IJut  the  motion  was 
instantly  negatived,  by  20  to  10;  and  by  the  same  vote,  oii 
motion  of  liichard  IJrent,  to  f)rocecd  at  once  to  an  election, 
John  Gailliard,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected.     Tlic  adminis- 
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trntlon  liiul  it  in  tlioii-  powi-r,  .-aid  tlu;  oppositinn  pross,  to  havo 
(liHaniit'tl  it  liy  ina;rtiaiiimity.  The  possiltility  that  the  tempo- 
rary jircsiiU'iit  of  the  Senate  iiii;.'ht  he  ealk'd  on  to  ilischarj^'o 
the  executive  power,  was  an  oeeasion  lor  ina^naniinoMs  foiieili- 
ution.  JJy  the  seh'ction  of  Mr.  Kin;^,  liis  party  womM  havo 
seen  evith'iieo  of  that  (Usire  for  harmony,  said  hy  the  aihnini.s- 
tration  to  ht>  so  (h'.-iralih',  and  all  that  was  wantin;:  to  union. 
Sncli  an  ailviinee  would  have  heen  cordially  reciprocated; 
would  have  soothed  the  irritations  of  New  Kni:;land,  and  set  an 
example  of  union  ;rladly  I'oIIowcmI  ;  cheered  the  eonntry,  and 
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disconcerted  tho  enemy.  I»ut  the  delusion  is  over,  saii 
federal  press.  It  is  jilain  that  to  exclusive  power  the  ailminis- 
tration  nu'un  to  din;:,  and  the  party  opposed  to  their  war  is» 
driven  to  antagonism.  J»y  Mr.  (jerry's  death,  l'ro\idenco 
ufl'ordcj  an  opportunity  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  prevent, 
otherwise,  inevitaiile  civil  commotion.  The  hill  passed  hy  tho 
Senate,  the  last  day  he  presided  in  that  hody,  must  lead  to 
fatal  consiMpicnces,  nidcss  advantage  is  t'd:"ii  of  his  demise  to 
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usion,  or  aniiiljirannition  oi  parties,  was  one  ot  the  expe 
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dients,  in  that  exigency,  ui'ged  hy  the  l)arty  out  of  jiowcr, 
and  taken  into  eon>ideratiun  hy  the  Executive,  or  j)arts  of  it. 
When  the  first  great  reverses  occurred,  in  \X]'2,  .Jefferson  was 
thought  of  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Monroe  as  liieutenant- 
Gencral,  for  which  purpo.-e  Uearhorn  was  to  ho  restored  to  the 
War  Department,  and  Kustis  placed  in  the  State  Department. 
Whether  Mailison  or  Jefl'erson  contemphited  these  changes,  [ 
am  not  ahle  to  say.  Hut  Monroo  certainly  desired,  early  in 
the  war,  to  he  appointed  Lieutenant-(Jieneral.  In  the  latter 
part  of  11^14,  when  an  intimate  friend  suggested  to  him  tho 
introduction  of  some  of  the  federalists  into  the  administration, 


le  answerei 
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"An  iimal^jamation  of  parties  in  llie  administration?  Witli  whom  would 
tlie  treaty  be  lorincd!  Men  of  principle,  wlio  had  signalised  llieniselve.s  hy 
tlieir  patriotism,  or  who,  atler  having  tormerly  asserted  those  riy-jits  in  imlilic 
sliitioiis,  iiad  ^fiven  th<'m  up  in  the  present  war,  denied  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  aii<l  done  every  tiiiuix  in  their  |)ouer  to  prevent  its  success,  short  of 
joining  liio  standard  of  tiiu  enemy  and  hearing  arms  against  their  own 
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country.  Could  a  compact  be  tu.-idc  in  good  fiiilli  on  tlieir  part,  one  whicn 
bound  llicin  to  clinnoe  their  policy,  to  wiicel  completely  round  for  a  price  ! 
Would  their  associates,  who  got  nothing,  go  with  tlicm  .'  Tliey  would  sup- 
port those  who  got  into  tlic  cnhiiiet  only  on  tiio  principle  that  a  breach  had 
been  made  in  tiio  wall,  winch  would  open  it  to  the  whole  parly,  and  they 
would  support  the  vanguard  only  whilfc  they  saw  they  were  not  betrayed. 
As  soon  as  these  now  administration  men  adopted  a  system  of  policy  which 
they  had  before  ojjposed,  they  woidd  be  abandoned ;  and  if  they  adhered  to 
tlie  former  policy,  liicy  would  paralyze  every  ellort,  and,  either  producing  a 
useless  change,  overthrow  the  republican  administration  and  party,  or  force 
on  it  and  the  party  new  struggles,  to  extricate  themselves  from  new  dangers. 
Tlie  republican  administration  act  under  a  charter  not  to  be  violated.  It  i.s 
no  justification  to  it  to  say  that  it  is  thrown  into  great  difficulties  by  a  vir- 
tuous struggle  with  a  foreign  power,  which  have  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  an  internal  party,  to  bargain  with  the  latter  to 
lessen  its  difficulties,  to  force  itself,  under  a  pretext  of  saving  the  country. 
Such  a  bargain  would  ruin  tlie  administration,  the  party,  and  perhaps  the 
cause  of  free  government.  There  can  bo  no  change  of  administwition  but 
by  the  jjoople.  That  must  be  by  change  of  party.  Compacts  may  be  made 
in  England,  whore  the  mini.-^try  takes  its  power  from  the  king.  But  [here] 
it  proceeds  from  the  people.  A  coini)act  by  the  administration,  to  admit 
into  the  cabinet  (not  to  act  under  it  in  the  army,  or  a  foreign  mission),  in  a 
participation  of  power,  would  nut  be  justified  on  any  correct  view  of  the 
subject.  The  theory,  or  motive  as  suggested  [by  you]  is  benevolent  and 
patriotic,  but  would  bo  ruinous  in  practice." 

On  tlic  30tli  of  Novombor,  1!S14,  tlie  House  went  into  coiii- 
niittee  of  the  wliole  on  the  army  bills,  Nathaniel  Macon  in  the 
chair:  but  as  it  was  late  in  a  dark  dav,  and  the  attendance 
thin,  little  more  was  done  than  to  read  the  Senate  militia-bill, 
and  the  House  clas.sification  bill.  Next  dav,  first  of  December, 
the  President  sent  in  the  second  despatches  from  (Ihent,  which 
had  the  effect  of  undoint;;  whatever  of  enerfry  and  unanimity 
the  first  <l('spatches  wrought  in  Congress.  While  invasion  and 
oon([uest  frowned  upon  us,  resistance  was  roused.  ]Jnt  as  soon 
as  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  assumed  a  more  pacific  aspect, 
Congress  relapsed  into  that  state  of  indecision,  jirocrastination, 
and  inaction,  Avhich  are  apt  to  infect  largo  assemblies. 

Still,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1814,  t'le  House,  on  Mr. 
Troup's  motion,  went  into  conimittco  of  the  whole  on  the  mili- 
tary bills,  IJoger  Nelson  in  the  chair;  btit,  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  mo- 
tion, ovei'rulcd  ]Mr.  Troup's  endeavor  that  the  classification  bill 
should  be  first  considered,  to  ^Yhich,  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  pre- 
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feiTcd  tlie  Senate's  iiiilitia-ljill ;  -wlicroupon  tlio  military  cliair- 
iiiaii  aimed  at  once  at  the  vitals  of  that  hill,  hy  moving-  to 
strike  out  the  first  section.     He  warned  the  committee  against 
the  yesterday's  disclosures,  by  which   the   enemy  mii^ht,   at 
Ghent,  deceive,  disarm,  and  con(jucr  us.     The  Senate  bill  had 
not  even  been  referred  to  the  military  committee.     It  proposed 
militia  and  mere  defence,  when  regulars  and  offensive  opera- 
tions were  indispcnsaldc  ;  for  which  latter,  classification  and 
draft  were   the  best,   the  safest,  and  only  etiectual  method. 
Though  the   opposition   objected  to  this  as  a  party  war,  yet 
Europe,  posterity,  and  liistory,  Avould  look  to  the  result  alone, 
regardless  of  which  party  waged  the  war.     The  enemy  must 
be  struck  where  most  vulnerable,  in  his  conuncrce  and  territo- 
ries, for  which  neither  militia  nor  enlisted  soldiers  will  suffice. 
Thirteen  thousand  men,  at  an  expense  of  two  millions,  is  all 
we  have  enlisted  in  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  we  must  have 
a  hundred  thousand  regulars,  besides  volunteers  and  militia. 
The  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ^Ir.  Troup  insisted,  was 
the  only  effectual  one.     Without  goinf;  into  the  military  ar<i;u- 
nient,  ^Ir.  Calhoun  re})licd  that  the  Senate  militia-bill,  already, 
by  passing  that  l)ody,  almost  a  law,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  classification  scheme :  and  a  majority  of  two  votes  went 
with  him  to  prefer  the  Senate  bill  for  consideration,  nearly 
every  opponent  of  the  war  voting  with  ]Mr.  Calhoun  to  post- 
pone  the  classification  bill,  from  which  rising  blow  it  never 
recovered.     By  Mr.  Calhoim's  love  to  lead,  and  dislike  to  fol- 
low,  the  ]irincipal  plans  of  the  administration,  military  and 
financial,  were  frustrated  that  session:  both  army  and  bank 
failing  much  by  his  means.     On  Samuel  McKee  of  Kentucky's 
motion,  the  section  was  struck  out  of  the  bill  which  confined 
the  militia  to  their  own  or  next  adjoining  States.     After  inef- 
fectual motions,  by  Joseph  Lewis,  to  reduce  the  term  of  service 
from    two  years  to  six    months,  and  by  Timothy  Pitkin,  to 
strike  out  the  enlistment  of  minors,  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House,  but  never  received  its  sanction. 

Only  one  general  military  bill  was  carried  that  session  —  the 
act  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army ;  but  neither  tho 
militia,  the  classification,  uor  the  volunteer-bill,  became  laws. 
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After  fastening  the  merely  defensive  militia-bill  by  precedence 
on  the  House,  the  opposition  maintained  and  improved  their 
advantage  during  several  days  of  animated  controversy.     Ti- 
mothy Pitkin,  Cyrus  King,  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Artemus  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  by  reiterated  assaults,  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  enlistment  of  minors,  though  always  defeated,  mostly  by 
considerable  majorities.     A  fat;il  blow  was  given  to  the  militia- 
bill  by  Mr.  Eppes's  motion,  which  carried,  to  reduce  the  term 
of  service  from  two  years  to  one.     Morris  Miller  followed  it 
up  by  proposing  six  months,  which  he  supported  by  a  very  long 
speech  against  conscription,  succeeded  by  Kichard  Stockton's 
motion  to  postpone  the  bill  indefinitely,  on  which  motion  ho 
argued  the  constitutional  questions  with  much  ability.     On 
Saturday,  the  10th  of  December,  1814,  the  House  sat  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  in  ardent  discussion,  over- 
coming numerous  eftbrts  for  amendment  and  adjournment,  till 
at  length  Macon,  who  voted  against  us  on  every  division,  threw 
in  the  most  perplexing  of  all  discords  by  a  motion  to  change 
the  apportionment  of  militia  among  the  States  from  the  basis 
of  congressional  representation  to  that  of  free  white  ])opula- 
tion,  which  intractable  controversy  at  last  compelled  the  House 
to  adjourn.     On  Monday,  the  1:2th  of  December,  1814,  Ma- 
con's motion  was  rejected,  but  an  adroit  motion  of  jMr.  Web- 
ster, to  reduce  the  term  of  service  to  six  months,  was  Avithin 
one  vote  of  carrying ;  and,  fnially,  their  term  of  two  years' 
service  reduced  bv  one  vote  to  one,  the  House  returncil  their 
bill  to  the  Senate,  with  other  alterations,  — a  mere  militia-bill, 
as  it  was,  and  nothing  more,  assailed  by  the  whole  body  iuid 
best  talents  of  the  Federalists,  reinforced  by  not  a  few  of  the 
war-members,  as   an  odious  conscription,   which  horror  they 
evoked  from  another  military  bill,  not  debated,  and  opposed 
every  military  measure  with  an  acrimotiy  and  alarm  that  spread 
abroad  through  the  country.     The  militia,  they  contended,  is 
a  merely  State  force,  disposable  by  the  national  government 
only  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  insurrection,  which  they 
denied  to  be  the  exigency  then.     The  federal  goveriniient  was 
thus  to  depend  on  the  States  for  its  defence.     C'onuuittees  of 
conference  between  the  two  houses  were  resorted  to.      The 
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'Senate  disagreed  to  our  reduction  of  the  service  from  two  years 
to  one  :  the  conference  ]troposed  to  compromise  at  ei^jliteen 
months,  to  which  the  House  would  not  agree.  The  House 
authorized  the  President  to  call  directly  on  all  militia-ollieers, 
by  requisition,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  governor  of  a  State  to 
comply  with  it ;  to  which  the  Senate  disagreed,  and  on  which 
the  House  insisted.  The  day  before  Christmas,  the  House 
took  its  stand,  and  on  the  28th  of  December,  1814,  the  Senate, 
on  Mr.  King's  motion,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  13,  postptmed  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  to  a  day  beyond  the  session. 
Further  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  subject,  but  without 
success.  Prospects  of  peace,  contrivances  of  party,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  dominant  party,  with  motions  and  votes 
of  some  of  its  most  leading  men,  not  only  ])revented  the  militia 
being  turned  into  conscripts,  but  repudiated  them  altogether. 

During  these  controversies,  Mr.  Troup  produced,  from  the 
forgotten  files  of  the  War  Department,  President  W^ashington's 
message  to  Congress,  the  31  st  of  January,  1700,  presenting  his 
Secretary  Knox's  plan  of  a  militia-army,  and  designating  a 
■well-organized  militia  as  the  best  national  reliance ;  condemn- 
ing as  immoral,  inadecjuate,  and  vicious,  the  system  of  volun- 
tary enlistment  —  producing  armies   unfavorable   to  e(piality 
and  liberty ;  suggesting  a  division  of  the  whole  militia  of  tbe 
United  States  into  classes  of  twelve  men  each,  from  each  of 
which  the  federal  government  sliould  draft  one  man  for  tho 
regular  army.     Such  a  view  of  the  constitutional  power  and 
the  policy  of  Congress,  suggested  by  Washington,  with  Knox 
as  Secretary  of  AVar,  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Revolution-recollections  of  Madison  and  Monroe  enabled 
them  to  urge  with  force :  but  without  much  effect  on  the  party 
claiming  Washington  as  their  patron,  whose  opposition  to  tho 
war,  and  more  vehement  resistance  of  what  was  denounced  as 
French  conscription,  emboldened  the  unscrupulous  to  intimate 
that  Washington  was  not  the  wisest  interpreter  of  political  in- 
struments ;  but  a  mere  soldier,  misled  by  Steuben,  another 
soldier,   a  drill-serjeant,   incapable   of   appreciating   constitu- 
tional liberty,  not  to  be  followed  as  guides  on  its  tpiestions. 
(Jiobvenor  said  that  the  plan  was  G<  neral  Knox's,  not  Presi- 
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dent  Wasliinr^toii's.     "William  (iaston,  in  the  course  of  an  clo- 
Huent  protest  a^aini^t  elassilication,  said  — 

"Tlie  monstrous  iiiiil  dctt-.-tiiblo  iloctriiic;  asH(n't("l  hy  our  Socrctiiry  of 
War,  limt  tlio  jrcnornl  {joveriiuiotil  liiis  un  inicorilrollod  jjowfr  to  forco  every 
Aniericnii  into  tlie  ranks  of  ti  ri'^ular  army  has  been  enforced  l)y  the  autho- 
rity of  Wasliinfjtcm.  iMine  be  the  task,"  salil  (iaston,  "to  rescue  his  revered 
name  from  that  reproach.  The  plan  was  that  of  W'asliinyton's  Secretary 
of  War,  General  Knox;  not  President  \V'asliinj^ton'.>',  as  iiis  letter  of  the 
31st  of  January,  IT'Ji',  siibmitlinir  it  to  ConjiTess,  shows.  It  was  a  plan  de- 
vised under  llie  ("onlederalioii,  when  the  only  power  of  Congress  to  raise 
militia  was  by  dral'ts  on  the  States.  Washington  submitted  it  to  Conjjress 
lor  their  consideration,  and  they  never  sanctioncul  or  acted  on  it.  It  was  a 
mere  report  on  militia  from  the  head  of  the  War  Department  —  of  militia 
as  preferable  to  a  standinuf  army,  tor  the  military  establishment  of  a  free 
peo[)lc ;  a  bold  plan  of  militia-organization;  an  army  of  militia,  not  regular 
soldiers;  an  army  to  be  formed  by  re(piisitiuns  on  the  States,  to  he  employed 
only  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  counnanded  by  officers 
apixjinted  by  the  State  authorities.  No  draft  was  recommended  of  militia 
into  a  regular  army.  Kno.x's  |)lan  proposes  a  similar  classification  of  sea- 
men for  maritime  defence,  fiir  which,  he  says.  State  regulation  would  be 
necessary,  which  proves  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  federal  <rovernnieni. 
is  empowered  to  embody  either  land  or  sea-forces  wifhoiit  State  coopera- 
tion." 

To  constitutional  oltjoctions  •were  superadded  those  a^jainst 
the  policy  and  practicability  of  the  measure.  Joseph  Lewis 
condemned  its  making  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  sect  of 
Friends  and  other  religious  denominations,  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  hearing  arms.  Jonathan  Mosely,  acknowledging  that 
the  character  of  the  war  had  changed  from  offensive  to  tlefen- 
sive,  by  no  merit  however  of  those  who  declared  and  prose- 
cuted it,  denied  that  the  change  made  any  diHerence  in  the 
duty  of  those  who  opposed  it,  whose  support  is  tio  more  neces- 
sary than  ever  for  its  maintenance.  Let  the  majority  vote  sup- 
plies, lie  had  never  voteil  for  any  bill  to  carry  on  war,  aiul 
never  would.  When,  as  Mr.  Webster  had  said,  we  wage  the 
war,  we  Avill  vote  for  its  suj)plies,  l)ut  not  till  then.  The  ma- 
jority nuist  carry  it  on :  which  they  could  do,  not  by  force  of 
reason,  but  the  previous  cpiestion.  Hut,  if  it  was  to  be  done 
by  such  measures  as  that  in  (luestion,  ^Ir.  Mosely  preilicled 
that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  committees  of  investigation 
to  in(piire  into  tlie  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms.     With 
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long  htgiihrioiis  Cernian  and  English  descriptions  of  Froiic'- 
conscription,  Morris  ]Mii!,r  denounced  it  as  worse  than  death. 
Governor  Tonikins,  one  of  tlio  pioneers  of  the  system,  hail  ])ar- 
doncd  a  horse-thief  on  condition  of  his  enlistment.  Are  Ame- 
rican youth  to  he  associated  with  such  scum  of  the  eanli  to 
light  the  sweepings  of  Europe  for  the  contpiest  of  Canada ': 
What  have  we  got  there,  at  Niagara  and  Bridgcwater,  hut  har- 
ren,  bloody,  blasted  honor  ?  Michilliniacinac  and  Fort  Niagara, 
our  Western  l<eys,  both  lost,  Avithout  an  effort  to  regain  them. 
General  Brown  fighting  for  the  mere  point  of  honor,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  reinforce  Izard,  by  unpardonable  folly  marched 
away  to  the  relief  of  Brown.  In  the  midst  of  the  smouldering 
fires  of  this  miserable  metropolis,  the  government  sits  down  to 
the  madness  of  another  attem))t  on  Canada,  more  hopeless  than 
ever,  with  an  army  of  conscripts,  to  be  led  by  knights  of  the 
spur,  breathless  from  the  races  of  Bladensburg,  who  will  not 
take  warning  by  Bonaparte's  colossal  split  on  the  rock  of  con- 
scription. If  the  Secretary's  plan  is  adopted,  personal  free- 
dom is  no  more,  and  the  Union  destroved  for  ever.  A  New 
York  merchant,  William  Irving,  answered  his  c..l!...„,;e,  Miller, 
that  by  disgraceful  terms,  which  no  member  of  Congress  would 
accept,  the  enemy  had  ])ut  an  end  to  all  difference  between 
offensive  and  defensive  war,  and  peace  out  of  question.  War 
thus  the  only  alternative,  was  not  classification  the  best  way 
to  wage  it,  and  whore  to  wage  it  mere  matter  of  military 
policy  V  The  inclination,  Avhicli  in  October  displayed  itself, 
generally  to  resist  the  demands  of  England  disappearnl  under 
the  influences  of  peace-prospects  and  strong  war-nieasiu'es, 
which  in  1  December  paralyzed  legislation.  In  October  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  much  al)atetl,  and  its  advocates  were  quite 
ascendant.  In  November  and  December  they  were  vanipiisheil 
in  votes,  if  not  in  reason.  Mr.  Wm.  I?.  Duvall,  of  Kentucky, 
one  of  the  last  speakers  of  an  elaborated  view  of  the  subject, 
in  vain  tried  ridicule  of  ]\[r.  Miller's  speech,  in  addition  to  ar- 
guments. Conscription  was  a  chimera,  more  dreadfid  than  the 
Gorgon's  head.  That  the  whole  people  would  be  compelled  to 
serve,  or  pay  a  tax  for  a  substitute,  thus  to  fight  for    heir 
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country,  or  lose  part  of  it  —  that  simple  alternative  was  tor- 
tured into  insuperalilo  objection.  , 

"Tlic  foderal  ptirty,"  Nfr.  Webster  snid,  "lias  all  tlio  talents  ami  conti- 
tlcnce  of  I iio  country.  Our  army  must  be  witlulrawn  from  the  iiivasioti  of 
Canada,  ar  d  the  whole  restrictive  ssysteni  renounced." 

"Wc  I'.dvo  not  an  ally,"  said  !Mr.  Oakley,  "not  a  friend,  in  the  world. 
All  Rui(i|h;  looks  coldly  on,  while  (Jroat  Britain  puts  forth  her  initnense 
might  to  crush  us.  Under  such  circinustances  and  her  unjust  demands,  we 
inay  he  constrained,  ho  now  confessed,  to  vote  taxes,  which  this  administra- 
tion ill  deserves,  and  will  ho  sure  to  mismanajje,  as  they  have  done,  and  do 
every  tiling ;  who,  in  their  instructions  to  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  nut 
to  insist  on  relinquisiuuent  of  impressment,  have  struck  their  flay;." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  thougli  a])parently  opposed  to  elassifleation, 
and  stronsrly  to  Dallas's  plan  of  a  bank,  uniformly  sustained 
the  war  of  invasion. 

"Our  finances,"  said  he,  in  Octoher,  "arc  doranijod,  and  can  he  restored 
only  by  rigorous  taxation.  One  hundred  thousand  militia  are  now  in  the 
tield.  Fifty  thousand  refiular  troops  would  cost  much  less,  and  uuich  better 
defend  the  seaboard;  and  wc  nuist  invadt;  Canada  with  fifty  thousand  more. 
Jlo  hoped  the  miserable  objections  to  that  invasion  were  abandoned,  till  ho 
lieard  Mr.  Webster  repeat  tliciii.  It  was  so  obviously  the  cheapest  and 
most  eflectual  nuxlo  of  oiieratinif  on  our  enemy,  that  thiiikiiif;'  men  of  all 
parties  ajjreed  in  it.  No  man,  with  an  American  heart,  can  hear  of  the 
enemy's  terms  of  peace  without  indifrnation.  Let  us  hallle  his  vain  hopes, 
for  which  wc  have  abundance  of  means,  if  we  do  but  use  them,  which  de- 
pends aUoiTether  on  the  promptitude  of  Conjrress,  not  to  waste  time  in 
tlcbatc,  but  act  at  once.  That  is  the  way  to  honorable  peace,  which  is 
always  at  England's  option,  notwitlistandiuij  Mr.  Webster's  uiitair  and  un- 
fbnnded  insinuations  to  the  cciilrary.  Preparations  for  resistance  will  give 
peace,  even  without  using  what  may  be  prepared.  England  does  not  expect 
or  desire  peace  on  the  terms  demanded.  She  is  reposscs.sed  of  Iut  wishes 
of  '7(5,  revives  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  puts  us  again  to  struggle  fur 
independeiice.     It  is  a  struggle  tor  existence." 

But  probability  of  peace,  and  exigencies  of  war,  increased 
taxation,  much  increased  exjienditures,  larger  armies  of  regu- 
lar soldiers,  and  severer  methods  of  their  embodiment,  disturbed 
the  unity  of  the  war-party,  and  endioldened  their  opponents. 
The  course  of  the  author  of  this  Historical  Sketch  is  no  otluM-- 
wise  important  than  as  it  indicates  that  of  others,  and  events 
of  which  he  endeavors  to  irive  as  fair  an  account  as  a  party  to 
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their  excitements,  after  a  long  interval   to  allay  prejudice, 
can  do. 

"  Last  year,"  said  lie,  on  the  9tli  of  December,  1814,  "  Mr.  Wel>slcr  told 
us  what  Now  England  would  do,  if  war  invaded  her.  Yet,  now  that  it  id 
in  their  plantations  and  towns,  and  rings  the  curfew  every  night  there, 
what  resistance  do  they  make  in  defensive,  more  than  battle  in  oflensivo, 
war  !  They  threaten  us  with  disunion  for  passing  a  mere  militiadaw.  Mr. 
Webster's  throat  of  that  calamity,  or  the  event  itself,  would  be  a  less  evil 
than  tiic  Aliddle  Free  States  being  deterred  by  such  menace  from  their  right 
and  duty.  Disunion  was  their  threat  against  tlie  embargo-laws,  till,  with  their 
repeal,  they  brought  on  war.  Tiie  enemy  is  warring,  not  against  our  Union 
and  resources,  which  are  invincible,  but  our  divisions  and  prejudices.  Pos- 
terity will  register  the  declaration  of  this  much-abused  war  aa  the  wisest  of 
American  measures.  Were  it  to  declare  anew,  atler  all  tlial  has  happened, 
I  would  vote  for  it.  But  Canada  is  not  conquered,  and  Mr.  Webster  taunt- 
ingly recalls  Mr.  Calhoun's  prediction  that  it  would  be.  As  the  means  of 
peace,  has  it  not  been  ?  Russia  now,  like  Franco  after  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
in  1777,  will  come  to  our  aid  when  we  can  do  without  it.  Tiie  campaign  on 
the  Niagara  ensures  us  peace.  Still,  we  must  have  armies,  mere  provision 
tor  which  by  Act  of  Congress  will  give  it,  without  raising  them.  Lot  Mr. 
Webster  look  to  English  statutes,  and  he  will  find  Ciiatham  by  conscription 
raising  tJie  army  by  which  Wolle  concpiered  Canada.  The  French  is  not 
the  only  conscription.  It  was  lionian — is  essentially  republican  and  uni- 
versal. Tiie  fanciful,  however  eloquent,  distresses  of  it  depicted  by  Mr. 
Webster  will  bo  nothing  compared  to  those  of  the  country  without  its  indis- 
pensable reinti)rcement.  I'here  is  no  danger  and  little  distress  to  be  feared, 
if  we  are  united  in  Congress,  to  tnarshal  the  means  of  the  country,  as  was 
done  in  the  Revolution,  and  urged  by  President  Washington,  even  in  tune 
of  peace,  nicrely  to  prepare  for  war.  War-votes  and  acts  will  cheaply  ren- 
der superfluous  war-actions  and  sufl'erings." 

Cyrus  King  replied,  that  the  captured  part  of  Massachusetts  felt  the  fede- 
ral governmont,  which  was  bound  to  defend  it,  only  by  its  taxation,  insults, 
and  oppression.  Ttiat  part  is  not  recaptured  indeed :  but  why  is  not  Nia- 
gara! Wiiy  is  the  way  from  this  seat  of  government  to  the  President's 
residence  dammed  up  by  enemies!  Do  the  friends  of  the  miscreants  who 
submit  to  tiiis  dare  to  reflect  on  tlie  valor  and  patriotism  of  New  England, 
proved  in  the  old  French  war  and  in  the  present  French  war?  It  is  indeed, 
says  the  historian  of  the  former  war,  laughable  to  see  a  few  dissipated 
bashaws,  tyrants  over  a  parcel  of  negro-slaves,  give  themselves  airs  on  the 
subject  of  liberty. 

All  that  governtnent  could  effect  wa^*,  the  act  ori^inatir.^  in 
Senate,  and  passed  into  a  law  the  10th  of  December,  1814, 
making  further  provision  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
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Ijy  uhich  recruiting;  ofllccrM  were  Jiutliorizorl  to  enlist  iill  free, 
:il»le-l)0(lie(l,  cfleetivc  men,  from  ei^liteen  years  of  n^e  to  fifty, 
allowing];  the  minor  recruit  four  tliiyn  after  enlistment  to  with- 
draw it,  and  jxivinj;^  the  masters  of  apprentices  enlisted  part  of 
the  hounty-money ;  '5:2(1,  instead  of  llIO,  acres  of  land  to  each 
iu)n-comniissione<l  oilieer  and  soldier  when  honorably  discharged 
from  service,  if  killed  or  dyin;;  in  service,  to  accrue  to  hi.s 
widow,  children,  or  parents;  and  cxemptin;;  from  militia-ser- 
vice any  person  suhject  to  it  who  furnished  a  recruit  for  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  at  his  own  expense,  to  serve  during; 
the  Mar,  delivered  to  some  recruiting  ollicer,  receipting  for  such 
recruit,  who  was  entitled  to  the  800  acres  of  bounty-land.  That 
inade(|nate  provision,  together  with  an  act  passed  the  27th  of 
January,  181'),  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services 
of  not  exceeding  eighty  thousand  State  troops  and  volunteers, 
which,  soon  after  peace,  on  the  27th  of  February,  IcSl"),  was 
repealed,  were  all  the  military  sinews  allowed  by  Congress  for 
the  war  during  that  Session,  lasting  five  months  before  the 
peace. 

The  report  by  the  Federal  Republican,  Alexander  Hanson's 
journal,  of  the  final  passage  in  the  House  of  that  bill,  was  that, 
•'  after  Fiske,  of  Vermont,  moved  to  recommit  it,  as  a  milk  and 
water  affuir,  which  was  opposed  with  animation  by  liichard  M. 
Johnson,  and  three  times  the  previous  question  was  defeated 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Sjjeaker,  Cheves,  ^Ir.  Ingersoll 
called  for  the  previous  ipiestion,  which  was  sustained,  and  by 
a  vote  of  !'l  to  71  —  but  one  member  from  all  New  England 
for  it  —  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing. Thus,"  said  that  journal,  "this  pretended  militia-bill,  the 
pioneer  of  conscription,  was  cairied  by  force;  the  coffin  of 
State  sovereignties,  whose  last  nail  was  driven  by  that  infernal 
hammer,  the  |)revious  (piestion." 

In  the  Senate,  although  out  of  place  on  the  militia-bill,  the 
classification-(|uestion  was  gravely  and  well  argued.  In  the 
House  there  was  not  nuich  discussion,  upon  which  none  of  the 
leading  adherents  of  the  administration  ventured.  Nor  did  its 
opponents  go  much  beyond  declamatory  attacks  on   French 
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conscription,  exccjit  Richard  Stockton,  -whose  elahoratc  speech 
was  puhlishcd  at  lar^'c. 

Dir'cliiimiiig  piirty-inotivorJ,  (iiul  uckii()\vlc(|i,'iii(j  tlicdifliciiltics  tlip  fjoveni- 
iiH'iit  IiikI  to  contend  with  in  im  iiwlul  crisis,  wiien  nn  lionorablo  pence  c;iii 
not  l)(!  made, —  willioiit  nidiiey,  credit,  or  ade(nmte  force,  wu  niiisl  try  iin- 
otiier  i:iiniii:iii.'n  ;  overiooknijj  tin;  insnnity  ot' its  ilecliiration  iind  iiiilircility 
of  its  pro.-eciition,  and  votinjf  tiir  every  rational  increase  of  rovenne  or  Iruops, 
Mr.  Slocklon  said  lliat,  still  lie  could  not  t,'()  beyond  the  Constitution,  which 
no  state-necessity  woidd  justify.  'I"he  monstrous  device  of  drafts  from  the 
militia  to  (ill  the  ranks  of  the  army  is  not  now  hetiirc  ns:  public  repiiirnanco 
havinjf  damned  it  to  eternal  sleep.  But  the  militia,  tor  whom  we  are  now 
lei,'islatinif,  lieloii  r  to  the  States,  atul  not  to  the  United  Stales  —  comiire- 
hendin^f  the  whole  n.ale  population  capable  of  beariiiij  urnis,  e.xeinptions  of 
tiome  bem<f  matter  of  j.'race  and  favor.  This  militia  belon^'ed  to  the  States 
beiliro  their  [)resent  IJiiioii,  to  which  they  have  never  surrendered  it.  They 
have  i;iven  ('onjjre.ss  leave,  in  certain  cases,  to  call  for  the  militia,  to  arm 
!ind  nr<;anize  and  discipline  them:  hut  oidy  thereby  to  entorce  the  laws, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  mvasions:  n  mere  concurrent  po\v(T.  'J'iio 
bill  jirovides  for  callm^  iorth  eiji-lily  thousand  militia  fiir  defence,  and  com- 
pels that  eighty  to  furnish  lorty  tlioiisanil  regular  soldiers.  But  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  authorize  callin;jr  li)rtli  the  militia  to  defend  our  frontiers 
from  invasion,  which  would  be  unlimited  jxiwer  to  make  use  of  the  militia 
durinj,"-  war.  If  such  jtower  exi.-t,  the  militia  may  be  marched  nnywhero 
within,  or  even  without,  the  I'nited  States,  to  defend  tliem  while  war  lasts; 
nay,  to  fall  tliiMii  out,  as  would  be  prii  lent  and  pro|)er,  bel()re  the  war  begins 
or  is  di'dareil.  .No  t-i\cU  power  (wists;  no  |)ower  at  all  to  call  for  militia 
till  actuni  inviision.  Tlie  old  sy.-tem,  undiT  the  confederation,  was  by 
recjuisitioii  on  the  Slates;  whereas  ("oitLiress  have  now  the  <Milire  wor-powers 
of  sword  and  j)urse,  witlieut  Stale  iiitrrvention,  by  regular  armies  tn  defend 
the  Stall's:  but  not  by  converting  tlii^  State  militia  into  United  States  regu- 
lars. The  (/"onstitiitioii  cmilains  no  grant  of  the  luilitia  to  the  general  go- 
vernment t()r  defence,  1  may  be  asked,  camiot  the  militia  be  called  forth 
till  invasion  takes  |>la('e  '.  The  act  of  17'.).")  answers,  if  invaded  or  in  immi- 
nent daniier  of  it;  by  wliicli  is  meant,  danger  at  hand.  War  is  not  that 
exigency,  because  it  iu;iy  not  be  attendeil  by  invasion.  Uor  those  \r.\rU  of 
the  United  Slates  capluretl  .'ind  Iwdti  by  the  enemy,  the  militia  are  not  pro- 
vided.    They  are  to  repid  invasion,  not  to  expel  occupation. 

The  other,  not  avoweil,  but  obvious,  design  of  the  bill  to  compel  the  mili- 
tia to  fnrni.-h  reguhir--.  wirit  is  it  but  coercion,  conscription,  still  nior(!  odious 
nnd  indefensible  l!i:iii  i'\eii  uiieoii>tiliitional  !  The  term  of  .service  reduced 
from  two  years  to  one  |i 'ives  the  prineipli>  the  same.  Congress  have  no 
riijht  to  prescribe  nuy  i-iin  iA'  service,  which  the  Constitution  limits  to  the 
mere  sh"vt  n.iie  i.ecr  siry  to  repel  invasion — no  longer — which  the  act 
of  17!)")  piepei-ly  lix.  s  at  no!  r.rc(Y'r/(/ig- three  months.  The  emergencies 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  are  not  only  limited  in  time,  but  in  place 
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too.  As  this  bill  caino  from  llic  Soimtp,  tlio  inilitin  were  coiiliiicd  to  conti- 
guous St.itc.s.  'I'Ik!  Iloiiso  lidviii;,'  rcjrptod  tliiii  constiliitioiml  provision, 
lliorc  is  iiothiiifT  ill  tlio  bill  to  provoiit  tin;  inilitin  of  Miiino  from  bfini; 
nmrclicil  to  I.oiiisinnn,  or  from  tlio  latter  to  tlio  ti)rmc'r.  AtT'iin  :  tbo  bill 
flpstriiys  the  constitnlioniil  principio  of  rotntion,  by  wliicli  no  mililiiinmn  is 
to  be  kept  lonir  in  cfimp.  It  is  not  bin  fnnction  to  brcomc  n  n^frnlur  soldier, 
lint,  nlicr  siiort  sorvicn,  to  bo  siiccocdod  by  iinotlior  citizen-soldier.  'I'be 
niilitiii  nro  tlirmers  ami  menbanics,  whoso  biibits  and  livelihood  are  not  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  to  siibstitnte  the  vicious  traile  of  a  soldier.  Tbiit  is  not 
the  wiiy  to  save,  but  to  ruin,  tiie  coiinlry.  Hesides  these  individual  wrontrs, 
the  bill  prostrates  State  ri^rhts,  and  will  not  bo  submitted  to.  Connecticut 
lias  s;iid  so.  I  utter  no  menace,  but  entreaty,  tlmt  all  endeavors  to  raise 
armies  by  compulsion  may  be  abandoned.  Raiso  armies  by  voluntary  rn- 
listmcnt.  A  few  well-appointed  rejjiment.s  will  do  wonders,  nidod  by  mili- 
tia,—  nt  Plattsbnrjj  yon  have  seen  this.  Hut,  suppose  yon  driv*;  New  Knij- 
land,  by  compulsion,  to  resistance,  what  une(pifil  burden  it  leaves  on  all  the 
other  States.  Pursue  constitutional  and  conciliatory  measures,  and  rely  on 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Stockton's  spcocli  niiidc  an  impression,  not  only  in  Coiifircss, 
but  throujrlioiit  the  community :  eoiispicnotis  member  of  the 
federal  party  as  he  was,  representing  a  central  anil  patriotic 
State,  and  presenting  his  views  with  power,  both  in  argument 
and  sentiment.  War  forced  parties  to  change  jjlaccs  :  the 
Federalists  to  dispute  federal  powers  they  had  always  attri- 
buted to  government;  the  liepublicans  to  demand  and  exer- 
cise them. 

Mr.  Stockton's  impressive  views  were  denied  by  one  of  the 
many  obscure  members,  whose  plain  good  sense  prevails  in 
Congress  more  than  brilliant  harangues.  At  our  first  session, 
the  seat  of  a  Tennessee  member,  Thomas  S.  Harris,  Avas  con- 
tested by  a  rough,  young  cotnpetitor,  William  Kelly,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  urged  his  pretensions  iti 
the  rude  garb  and  with  the  imperturbable  self-possession  of 
ultramontane  simplicity.  Mr.  Harris  was  maintained  in  tlio 
.scat,  but  took  little  part  in  debate,  till  moved  to  refute  what 
he  cieomed  Mr.  Stockton's  constitutional  errors.  Like  most 
representatives  from  the  then  frontier-states,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio  (Oyo,  as  the  Indians  and  French  origiinilly 
termed  it),  bred  to  arms  and  conflicts  with  the  savage  border- 
ers, and  unacquainted  v.iih  regular  soldiery,  ^fr.  Harris  had  a 
titronj;  impression  of  the  worth  uf  militia,  whom  he  deemed  suf- 
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ficiently disciplined  by  six  months'  service,  and  as  freemen  not 
to  he  siilijected  to  twelve.  But  ho  denied  that  it  was  uneon- 
Htiliitioiial  to  draft  them  for  twelve  months  or  two  years,  or 
that  elassifieatioii,  thoiij^li  called  conscription,  was  iiticonstitu- 
tional.  IJefutin;^  Mr.  Stockton's  assertion  that  militia  can  bo 
caUed  forth  only  in  actual  invasion,  and  not  to  be  prepared 
against  it  when  the  dan;^er  is  imminent,  he  showed  that  such 
interpretation  would  render  nu;.'atory  all  reliance  on  militia ; 
for  invasiun  would  do  its  mischief  and  be  gone  before  the  force 
to  repel  it  appeared. 

"  Aa  to  actuality  of  invasion,  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  "is  now  ac- 
tually inviidcil  by  inrouds  in  many  piirts;  t-carccly  a  day  elapses  without 
accounts  of  lliiMr  (k'liredations.  Iinniiiicnt  danger  of  invasion  imports  that 
it  must  be  rcpelied  wiien  ajiproucliing,  not  waited  for  till  overpowering  the 
United  .States. 

"  tJoveruinent  miiy  call  forth  the  tnilitia  in  the  specified  contingencies: 
and  why  not  dnil't  llieni  into  a  regular  army?  Authority  to  raise  armies  is 
given  without  limit  —  the  wiiolo  power  of  the  p(;o|>le  and  the  States.  The 
mililia  ni;iy  all  \m  called  <i)rtli,  in  mass,  if  necessary :  and  the  power  to  raise 
armies,  anyhow,  from  any  Inxiy  of  peoj)le,  is  uiupialified.  The  Constitution 
does  not  specify  or  mention  voluntary  enli^tment:  nor,  probably,  did  it.  con- 
template tliat  iiKJthod;  certainly,  not  as  the  only  one.  In  the  Revolution, 
the  more  ctlliMi'nt  method  by  cias.sificalion  and  dratls  was  resorted  to;  and 
the  fraiuors  of  the  Constitution  must  have  had  that  in  view,  when  confer- 
ring on  ('ongiess  unlimited  power  to  raise  armies,  without  restriction,  ex- 
cept as  to  pay,  limited  to  two  years  or  one  (Congress-term.  Before  the  Con- 
stitution, drafts  by  coercion,  by  lot,  were  the  metho<l,  but  through  State- 
instrumentality.  Tiie  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to  raise  armies,  and 
ta.ves  to  pay  them,  without  State-interventi.m  or  instrumentality.  The 
States  may  have  tlieir  militia  and  their  taxes;  but  the  federal  power  over 
both  is  siijjreme.  Under  the  (,'onlL'ileration,  drafted  militia  by  Stute-agency 
was  a  familiar  resort.  The  Constitution,  in  terms,  gives  unlimited  power 
to  raise  armies,  without  ajjpeal  to  States.  One  of  Washington's  first  re- 
commendations was  to  exercise  this  power,  and  what  is  now  stigmatized  as 
hateful  conscription  was  his  plan,  fresh  from  the  Convention,  with  Hamil- 
ton, another  member  of  it,  in  his  cabinet,  for  supplying  a  military  establish- 
ment to  the  United  States.  By  the  enormous  charges  of  militia,  in  vain 
striving  to  defend  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  seacoast,  the  enemy  is  waging 
war,  not  on  our  forces,  but  our  resources,  wasting  them  and  exhausting  our 
patience.  One  hundred  thousand  regular  soldiers  marched  info  Canada, 
siipfiorti'd  by  volunteers  and  militia  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  contest:  when,  if  a  third  eampaiiiii  were  attem|)ted,  like 
the  two  tunner,  with  militia,  we  may  be  again  wortjted,  at  ruinous  expense." 
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But  tlio  ndmiiiiHtriition  and  tlicir  a<lliorontH  never  could  ac- 
(•(itiiplisli  tlu'ir  military  iiieasiireM.  'I'lio  Itaiik-hill,  three  ti.,itf« 
ovcrtlirowii,  was  revived,  and,  Itut  lor  peace,  mif^lit  possibly 
Iiave  snccceilcd  in  a  very  bad  act.  Hut  elassifieation,  sti^'nia- 
tised  as  eonscriptiun,  was  a  mere  aliortinn.  And  even  a  toler- 
able militia-bill  did  not  snrvive  the  )th)ws  of  party  misundor- 
standin}^  between  the  tw(»  houses,  defections  of  some  of  tho 
war-party,  and,  above  ail,  the  overweening^  hope  of  i)eaco  with- 
out s\U'h  severe  resistance.  After  our  continued  ami  preca- 
rious eontroversies  in  the  House,  on  the  ihli,  10th,  t'Jdi,  and 
l''Uh  of  Decendx'r,  1H14,  eoneernin;;  the  military  subjret,  in 
nil  its  forms,  it  was  suffered  to  rest  till  the  2*Jd  of  that  month; 
and  thereafter,  tax-bills,  and  bank-bills,  consumed  the  ensuing 
six  weeks,  till  tidinj^s  of  peace  eame,  to  put  an  rod  to  all  war- 
pr(>jeets. 

The  eiu'my  <rave  us  a  lesson  on  the  subject  of  our  attempted 
classification,  which  is  worth  inscrtiiij:;  in  my  narrative.  Anuv 
ricaii  conscription  was  dcnonnccil,  in  London,  with  f'uri(»ns 
apprehension.  Probably  some  ministerial  contributor  to  the 
editorial  cnlmiins  of  the  Times  ncAvsjiaper  uttered  En^^lish 
dread  of  so  bold  a  plan  as  that  wliicli  we  failed  to  or^Mui/e; 
the  very  j)ower  to  orji;aiii/,e  which  would  have  been  an  ar;^u- 
nient  for  peace  nu)re  powerful  than  could  have  been  otherwise 
presented.  An  act  of  Congress  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  by  classification,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  drivinj^  the 
English  from  North-Kastern  America,  would  have  made  peace, 
proliably,  without  putting  the  army  in  the  field.  The  Times 
said  of  it  — 

" 'I'lie  Itill  tor  the  conscriptimi  of  llio  wliol(3  Aiiiericuii  populutioii  is  ii 
measure  that  cjiiinot  bo  u)istiilitMi.  Wliil^it  fiicli  ii  1)111  is  in  projjrrss,  and 
bi.'toro  it  is  known  wiietlior  people  will  .-iiiljniit  to  its  h(''n\ir  ciirricd  into  exe- 
cution, it  would  be  madiKss  In  t^.rpvcl  a  jtcave.  It  would  be  madness  to 
expect  a  peace  with  persons  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  propose  an 
desperute  a  nica.'^ure  to  liieir  oountryeien.  l'\ir,  either  they  nin.-t  succeed, 
and  then  the  intoxication  of  their  pride  will  render  them  utterly  intractable; 
or  (which  is  indeed  more  probable)  they  nnist  fail,  and  their  liiihire  niiif^t 
precipitate  them  from  power,  and  con.-eipieiUly  render  treating;  w  ith  them 
inipossihlf!.  When  an  Aimrivun  frcntlciniin,  of  splindi<l  (illaiiimotis.  some 
years  since,  composed  his  celebrated  review  of  the  ('oiiscriptioii  ("ode  of  that 
monster,  Bonaparte,  lie  could  not  jjossibly  foresee  that  his  own  country 
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woulil,  in  so  sin  lit  n  tiiii''.  Iio  Fiiliji'i'ti'il  to  tho  hiuho  hiirhnnws  liuwilintitin, 
'I'ln;  [irimt!  and  IIowit  'it'  ili>'  Aiikticiui  ciiizfiiM  uro  to  [»'  tiilfcii  liy  lol  I  iiimI 
•lulivurt'd  iivnr  to  tho  nmrsli.ilH,  who  arc  to  deliver  tlioiii  over  tn  ihr  nilicrrH 
luiliiDn/.i'il  to  nTcui'  tJK'm,  wlio  iire  to  net  iit  the  di^•l•r(■tlu^,  mid  uihIit  the 
urbitriiry  iht  i-tioii  ot'tlii'  l'/'--idi'iit.    Tliiis  docH  Mr.  iMlldl^<m,  trmri  a  Mnudo 
repiildiciiii  fuii;;i;«trutp,  middeidy  Kfort  "P  a  mililnry  ilispol  of  tin-  inn^l  sun- 
ffiiiiiiiri/  rhnrtiflir — a  (Imildi!  oftlio  htdmllliirxtif  wretcli  ot"I'lilia.     W'l'  are 
coiiviticed  that  tins  Hiidih'ti  and  vi(diMit  nlwrk  In  nil  rrpiihlivim  J'ttUnifs,  to 
all  the  liubitH  ut'  the  peopli!  iu  nil  purt.s  of  the  Union,  caniiol  lie  imuli'  with 
impiinily.     ("frtam  it  is  that  this  law  cannot  stand  alone.     To  <,'ni'  it  the 
least  ciiunee  ot'  heiiiLr  P<>'  >>>'<'  execution,  it  iiiiist  he  iiccoin|)aiiied  with  all 
the  other  cliaj)tets  of  that  liloody  code,  by  which  France  was  disifraced,  and 
barbarized,  and  demoralized.     Who  iw  to  limit  down  the  n'liiictory  con- 
vcript !     Who  is  to  drasr  tbeiii,  chained  loLfelher  in  rows,  to  the  ln'ad- 
i|iiart<;rs  of  tiie  military  division .'     Who  is  to  piinisli  them,  their  parents, 
relations,  friend-..'     Even  Bomiparto  was  many  years  in  briii),'iny  to  its  dia- 
bolical i)erfectioii  ilie  machinery  of  his  system;  and,  carefully  as  .Mr.  Monroo 
may  have  stiidird  m  tlial  iicciirsed  school,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  has, 
at  one  l!iif|it,  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  bin  (rront  in.striictor.     It  is 
lii^lhiy  priibable  that  many  <il'  the  men  who  have  labored  in  the  details  of 
(ippressum  and  vioii'iice,  under  tin."  Disturber  ot"  Kiirope,  may  have,  by  this 
time,  made  their  way  to  America,  where  they  will,  doiil.'Mess,  receive  a  cor- 
dial welcome  from  .Mr.  Madison,  and  be  s(.'t  to  work  Ut  rivet  the  vitlliir  on 
the  ittclis  itf  Anil  riiitn  liliz'ii.s;  but  we  own  that,  with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  lunit,  the  President,  in  our  opinion,  must  fail.     N(nertlielesH,  it 
would  be  most  daiiireroiis  to  siilli'r  such  an  opinion  to  produce  the  slinhtcst 
rela.xation  in  our  cJliirls.     Tin'  Uriiish  f;-overiiment  should  act  as  if  it  .<aw 
Mr.  Monroe  at  the  head  of  his  liumtred  thousand  re^'iilars,  well  disciplined 
and  erpiipped,  carryiiif,'  the  war,  as  he  threatens  he  will  do,  into  tho  very 
heart  of  Canada.     Late  as  it  is,  wc  must  awake.     I'iijrlit  months  iijrn,  the 
Duke  of  Widlin^floii,  with  his  army,  migiit  have  fallen  like  a  thiiiKlei-bolt 
upon  the  Washinifton  ('abiniJt,  leavinjj  them  no  time  for  conscriptions;  no 
means  tor  collecting;  French  ollicers  to  discipline  their  troops;  no  oppor- 
tunity to  intri;,'ue  llir  friendship  and  support  amoiijj  the  continental  jiowers 
of  Furope.     It  is  not  too  late  for  strikiiiff  a  decisive  blow;  but  tiial  blow 
must  be  struck  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  streiiijtli.     Let  us  but 
conceive  the  propo.sed  hundred  thousand  reijulars  embodied  in  the  course  of 
tiio  ensuing'  sprinjr.     Does  any  one  believe  that,  without  a  miijhty  ellort  oa 
our  part,  the  (Panadas  could  be  relaineil  another  year!     Would  not  the  ex- 
ultation of  .soeinir  iiiinself  at  the  head  of  such  a  tI)rco  iiriro  Mr.  Madison,  at 
all  hazards,  lo  complete  his  otlen-tried  invasion?    Even  if  his  scheme  should 
but  i)artially  succeed,  and  we  should  be  only  able  to  drap-  on  a  defensive  w ar 
for  another  Iwolve-niontli,  who  knows  what  allies  that  period  may  .-lir  up 
for  him,  under  the  fiilso  pretences  of  reivanl  f()r  neutral  rij,'lit.s,  and  tor  the 
liberty  of  the  seas?     On  our  side,  to  conclude  a  peac(!  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, would  bo  to  confess  ourselves  intimidated  by  the  warlike  preparations 
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of  tlio  enriny.  It  seems,  tliprofore,  that  \vc  have  but  unc  patli  to  follow. 
VVimtovor  wiis  tlic  tiirci?  dotiiicd  to  net  njriiin.st  Aniericn,  before  tliis  ilnrlimr 
hill  of  Mr.  Monroe's  wos  thoii<,'bl  of, /t7  I  hat  force  iin'milh/  hi-  floiihird  : 
lei  us  ciisl  tisuli'  (ill  Kiirojwnn  jiolitirs  Ihtit  crons  litis  fin  fit  tniil  ptiriirnount 
ohjirl  (i/'diir  txerlionii.  LiH  a  jreiUleiiuin  of  eomiimiidiiiir  niinie  bo  ni  once 
di'spiilclu'd  to  the  s^cat  of  war.  We  have  often  wiid,  and  we  rejieat  it,  that 
America  is  a  scene  on  wliicli  llic  Duke  of  Wellin^rton'a  talents  ini^bt  be 
displayed  (iir  more  beneficially  to  iiis  country  than  they  can  possibly  be  in 
the  Cdurtly  circles  of  the  'J'liilerics:  but  if  his  (Irace  innst  necessarily  bo 
conlined  to  the  dull  round  of  diplomatic  business,  nt  least  let  some  otlicer  be 
sent,  wham  the  ireneral  voice  of  the  army  may  dcsiirnate  as  most  like  in 
skill  and  enterprise  to  our  great  national  hero.  Fatal  e.\|)erience  has  shown 
ns  that  no  etliirt  of  such  an  enemy  is  to  be  overlooked.  When  the  thjx  of 
the  (luerriere  was  struck,  we  saw  in  it  that  disastrous  omen,  wliirh  ha.s 
since  been  but  too  sadly  veriiied  on  tlie  ocean  and  on  the  lakes.  Tho  tri- 
umphs ol'  the  American  navy  have  inspired  even  their  privateers  with 
remarkalije  auildcilij.  'I'he  present  papers  mention  the  cruises  of  tii»>  I'm- 
roch,  the  ('lidsuciir,  and  tho  Mammiith,  all  ot'  which  were  very  successful, 
and  all  ventured  on  the  coasts  of  iMi^^land  and  Ireland.  The  two  latter  be- 
injj  Anierican  built,  outsailed  every  thinj;-  that  gave  them  chase.  'I'his  is  a 
circumstance  re(piirin<>'  strict  attrntion  on  the  part  of  the  iiilniiralti/.  Surelv 
there  must  bo  some  discoverable  and  imiluhle  cause  of  a  celerity  in  sailiiiir. 
which  is  so  important  a  point  of  naval  tactics.  Mr.  Fulton,  ol'  catamaran 
memory,  appears  to  have  emjiloyed  himself  on  a  naval  machine  of  siiijiular 
])owers.  It  is  described  as  a  steam-fri;fate,  and  is  intended  to  carry  ri'd-hot 
shot  of  one  hnndreil  pounds  weii^ht.  NN'hen  we  remember  how  contrary  to 
e.vpeclalion  was  tlu'  tremendous  etl'ect  of  the  batteries  of  the  Dardanelles, 
we  cannot  entirely  dismi.ss  from  our  minds  all  apprehension  of  the  eflecls 
of  this  new  machine  of  Mr.  Fulton's." 


lip;'* 


Etijilisli  jirojiKlice  ajiaiiist  wliatcvor  was  appvcliondcd  as 
means  of  Froiicli  liostility  or  power,  often  betrayed  itself  in 
straiiire  antipathies,  and  tliose  iintijiatliies  were  not  iinfre- 
(picntly  iiii]»ressed  on  Anierieans.  Dread  of  eonseription,  even 
Indierniis,  :ij>peared  in  an  ar;>;iiiiientativc  ])arole,  j^iven,  early 
Ml  the  war,  to  an  Anieriean  merchant  1»y  a  British  ollicer,  next 
3'ear  heading  the  niaraudiiif;  incursions  from  the  Chesapeake. 
"William  11.  Swift,  a  merehant  of  Maryland,  hapiiened  to  he  in 
the  Islan<l  of  Barhadoes  when  the  Avar  was  declared.  Being  a 
7ion-co!id.)atant,  and  on  commercial  Imsiness,  he  was  entitled  to 
leave  to  rettn-n  to  his  cotnitry.  But  the  governor  of  the 
island,  after  detainitig  him  many  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
at  hist  enlarged  him  on  parole,  by  a  certilicate  stating  that, — 
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"By  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  all  persons  of  a  certain  aije  are  mili- 
tiaiiii'n;  hut  thi-  natiirc  of  tliiMr  conseiiiieiU  (hiti<'s  wore  hithrrto  piiri'ly  de- 

■li.     15v  the 


fcnsivc,  witliiii  till'  limits  u\'  the  State;  to  winch  they  h-jlon 
itie  syslom,  however,  introduced  by  the  fe(li'ral 


y 

present  uii^aiitie  system,  however,  intro(hiced  l)y  the  fech'ral  jiovernmi'nt, 
drafts  from  the  militia  arc  rciinired  to  be  furnished,  not  oidy  lnyond  these 
limits,  not  oidy  beyond  their  Stat(;s,  but  for  the  purpose  of  toreiifii  war  of 
the  most  miprovoked  description;  and  the  armies  which  have  invaded  the 
Canadas  were,  to  a  yreat  extent,  so  consiitnted.  All  the  States  which  have 
acceded   to  the   measure  of  war  and  ambition,  I  view  it  to 


operate  as  a 

French  coiiseriplion,  allhon<rh  under  a  dill'ereiit  name,  and  in  a  maimer 
somewhat  less  o'uiioxions.  IJiit  every  man  within  the  prescribed  at'o  is 
liable  to  this  drat't.anil,  if  he  does  not  march  himself,  must  liiid  a  substitnte. 
The  consiMiiienci!  is,  that  I  search  in  vain,  in  the  concedinir  States,  Uir  a 


iion-comii 


ilant;  and  1  lhereli)r(;  tl.'el  it  my  <lnly,  in  addition  to  the  usual 


parole  whicli  will  he  |"Mniished  to  \Vm.  K.  Swift,  by  the  ai,'ent  ol'  IIk.'  t 


raiis- 


port  h( 
land; 


ard,  to  r(^(piire  him  not  to  hear  arms  in  any  shape,  eilhi.'r  by  mm  or 


Mil 


or  to   em 
I 


harl. 


i<    m    any  vcsse 


armed   fiir  war  airaiiist  his 


Hrit; 


mmc 


'J'-^ty,  or  his  snlijects,  until  duly  excnanyc 


(1. 


"(live  1,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  arms,  this  thirteenth  day  of 
Xovemher,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

"(JKOlUiH  IJHCKWITII. 

"By  commatid  of  his  Mvcellency,  Sir  (leorire  IJeckwilh,  commander  oC  the 
t()rces  in  the  Windward  and   I,eeward  Inlands,  (.'aptain-(!eneral  and 


Govenior-in-Chiel'  of  the  Island  of  IJ.uliad 


&c. 


"W.M.  IIM.N'RV  \V1I,BV,  Secretary." 

The  loiric,  tie    liliuulors,  ami  the  perversions  of  th.is  State- 
paper  are  reniarkahle.      Its  reason  f(U'  making  a  nierehant  a 


pr 


isoner  o 


f  ^^•; 


viz.,  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  a  State  c 


on- 


sentin;'  to  call  out  the  militia  for  ireneral  defence  ;  the  eonsti- 
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oreiirn  war: 


tutioiial  denial  of  the  rii^ht  of  militia  to  wa 

toirether  Avitli  the  preposterouH  doctrine  of  the  wlujle  instrn- 


ni 


ent,  are    amoii;'    the   memorahle    evidences    of    the   British 


infatuation    which 


-tified 


such    \iolations    o 


.f    tl 


le    rule 


)f 


civi 


lized  warfare,  and  the  American  infatuation,  which  deemed 


tliem  consistent  wi 


Ih  tl 


lose  rules. 


'ri 


le   1  imes  newspaper,  an 
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(ieneral  Ueckwith's  certificate  of  paretic,  are  among  innumeraljle 
])roofs  that  the  severities  of  war  were  necessary  to  eradicate 
that  inordiiKite  licentiousness  with  which  a  mother-country  was 
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cuoiis  nor  influential,  but  one  of  those  individuals  Avho  often 
unexpectedly  evoke  and  sometimes  effect  signal  things,  Charles 
llich,  introduced  a  project  of  his  own,  which,  if  enacted,  might 
have  answered  every  purpose ;  but  of  which  the  scheme  need 
not  be  i)arlicularized,  as  it  was  never  taken  into  consideration. 
Peace  came  before  the  House  took  it  up;  and  the  day  after 
intelligence  of  that  joyful  event,  which  rendered  all  armies  un- 
necessary, Mr.  Kich  himself  moved  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  his  own  project.  That  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  almost 
stillborn,  lingered,  and  hardly  that,  suffering  from  constitu- 
tional scruples,  personal  apprehensions  of  jmblic  condenma- 
tion,  and  flattering  impressions  of  approaching  j)eace,  till  it 
expired.  Without  more  alarming  intelligence  than  came  from 
Europe,  after  the  first  terms  at  (Jhent,  it  could  never  have 
been  revived.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  military  connnittees 
gave  it  up.  and  turned  their  attention  to  three  other  methods 
of  raising  iinn[is,  viz.:  militia,  to  serve  for  a  year  or  more  ; 
State-troops,  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  volunteers  —  by  which  means  a  moveable  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  regulai's  and  volunteers,  it  was  thought, 
could  be  embodied  for  active  and  ofl'eiisive  ojierations,  while; 
the  ordinary  militia  and  State-troops  might  be  relied  upon  for 
protecting  the  seaboard  and  frontiers. 

Congress  were  then  the  '\>faulting  departiuent  of  govern- 
ment. The  people,  the  army,  navy,  volunteers,  militia  for  the 
most  part,  Executive,  ami  all,  excejjt  Congress,  were  eipial  to 
the  crisis,  and  fulfilled  the  obligations  regarded  by  all  as  indis- 
pensable. JJiit,  convened  I)y  the  President  before  the  previ- 
ously appointed  time,  to  furnish  adeqtuite  means  for  another 
caiupaign,  the  Legislature  failed  to  bring  forth  tlie  energies  of 
the  nation,  and  the  country  was  fortunate  iu  the  ^pced  of 
pacification,  brought  about  by  neither  legislation  nor  negotia- 
tion, but  (Canadian  and  maritime  American  successes,  tin;  dis- 
grace and  reaction  of  English  trium])h  at  Washington,  Euro- 
pean ami  English  disgust  at  English  designs  of  coiupiest  as 
exposed  by  the  American  government,  the  inclinatioa  of  nil 
maritime  Europe  to  countenance  the  United  States  to  check 
England  at  sea,  the  discontent  of  the  manufacturing  class  of 
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Great  IJritain,  and  tlie  improved  spirit  of  national  vigor  obviou3 
througliout  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  tlie  default  of 
Congress.  Southern  victories,  simultaneous  with  peace,  covered 
with  charitahle  exultations  the  defections  of  Congress,  stilled 
the  cries  of  party  and  the  designs  and  efforts  of  disafiection, 
rendering  hiiniiless,  if  not  useful,  the  speculative  couliict  of 
oi)inion  in  the  Legislature,  which  procrastinated  and  jeoparded " 
measures  of  public  safety  demanded  by  the  crisis. 

After  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  ])ecember,  1(S14,  for  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  no  important  military  enactment  took  place, 
excejit  the  Act  of  the  27th  of  January  (repealed,  after  peace, 
the  2Ttli  of  February,  IMI o),  to  authorize  the  I'resident  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  State-troops  and  of  volunteers.  In  some 
shape  or  other,  a  militia-law  would  probably  have  been  accom- 
plished, if  the  war  had  continued.  The  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  27th  of  .January,  l!^!"),  authorized  and  re(|uired  the  I're- 
sident to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  of  any  corps  of  troops  raised, 
organized,  and  olHcered,  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
States,  for  not  less  than  twelve  months;  when  received  into 
the  United  States  service  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  ar- 
ticles of  war,  and  employed  in  the  State  raising  them  or  any 
adjoining  State,  aiid  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  assent  of 
the  Executive  of  the  State  raising  them  ;  the  number  in  each 
State,  ajiportioned  to  its  population,  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  its  quota  of  militia,  when  called  upon  by  the  President, 
through  the  governor,  to  be  held  in  readiness;  to  be  armed 
and  e(iuip|)ed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  paid,  elotheil, 
and  otherwise  provided  for,  except  bounties,  like  the  regular 
army.  V>y  the  same  act,  the  President  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive into  the  service  of  the  I'nited  States  forty  thousand 
volunteers,  to  be  organize<l  as  the  regular  army,  and  [lald,  Ikn., 
except  bounty,  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war ;  the 
oHicers  to  be  commissioned  by  the  President,  with  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  the  volunteers,  at  their  option,  to  arm,  ecpiip,  and 
clothe  themselves,  by  commutation  ;  and,  if  killed  or  wounded 
in  service,  for  two  years,  or  honorably  discharged,  uUowed 
pensions  and  the  bounty  of  IGO  acres  of  land. 
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These  inadequate  arrangements  •were  all  the  military  provi- 
sions that  could  be  eficctcd,  Fii<cal  centralism  of  the  federal 
government  imparted  power  over  the  money-sinew  of  war, 
■which  State-jealousy  withheld  from  the  sinew  of  men  :  A\hcthor 
constitutionally,  actually,  or  wisely  withheld,  my  sketch  of  the 
debates  on  classification,  defeated  as  conscription,  may  enable 
the  reader  to  judge.  The  army,  to  the  number  of  0:2,000  men, 
was  said  to  be  rapidly  filling  up,  under  the  impulses  of  large 
land-bounty,  general  want  of  euiploj'ment,  and  as  general  pa- 
triotic amelioration,  together  with  the  improved  character  and 
energy  of  the  recruiting  ofiicers.  40,000  volunteers,  for  at 
least  a  year's  service,  would  probably  have  bcjn  added  to  the 
regular  army  ;  and  perhaj)s  40,000  State-troopj,  much  superior 
to  ordinary  militia,  suj)cradded  to  them  for  local  defences. 
Hostile  forces  in  such  nundjcrs  it  was  far  beyond  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  jjlace  in  America,  where  she  had  lost  llio 
great  reinforcement  of  her  Indian  alliances,  and  the  entire 
illusion  of  her  arms,  both  by  land  and  water,  traihsfcrred  to 
ours.  Wo  had  reason,  therefore,  to  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  campaign  of  1815  for  expelling  England  from 
this  continent  —  a  task  which  would  have  been  certainly  un- 
dertaken, and,  I  believe,  achieved  by  Dallas's  Treasury-notes 
and  taxes,  Monroe's  troops  and  plans  of  campaign,  the  whole 
country  turned  from  private  pursuits  to  martial  enterprises, 
the  tide  of  furtune  with  us,  the  moral  iniluences  and  ])Iiysical 
superiority.  No  part  of  the  United  States  has  so  much  cause 
to  regret  that  this  consummiition  was  prevented  by  peace  as 
the  seafaring,  enterprising  population  of  New  England,  by 
some  of  whom  it  was  frustrated;  for  even  all  the  blunders  and 
failures,  in  181:2  and  'l^l,  the  spirit  of  New  England  might 
and  would  have  retleemed,  by  the  cordial  and  united  co-opeia- 
tion  with  their  fellow-countrymen  and  government,  of  a  people, 
ingenious  and  strenuous,  seldom  failing  in  whatever  they  un- 
dertake —  the  I'ilgi'im-progeny,  mighty  either  to  do  or  to  mar. 

The  great  reserve  of  State-authority  maintaineil  the  Union 
and  snjiported  the  war,  Avhen,  by  a  mighty  continental  effort 
of  natidiial  power,  war  may  ))e  said  to  have  been  just  begin- 
ning in  earnest.      The  (.lovernurs  of  Kentucky,  (Jeorgia,  Lou- 
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isiana, South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Yirjfinia,  New  Jersey,   T'onnsyl- 
vania,  and  New  York,  addressed  their  respective  Legislatures, 
breathing  defiance  of  (Ireat  Britain,  and  urging  the  States  to 
support  the  Union  in  waging  war.     Even  if  victory  had  not 
soon  disarir.ed,  and  peace  crushed,  local  and  threatening  dis- 
affection, and  though  Congress  failed  to  draw  forth  and  organ- 
ize the  whole  resource  and  power  of  the  country,  still,  and  the 
more  on  that  account,  the  State-sovereignties  proved  for  tho 
crisis  admirable  reserves  and  invincible  bulwarks.    (Jn  the  ilod 
of  December,  1814,  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  officially 
advertised  that  it  had  no  specie-funds,  with  which  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  public  debt  at  Boston,  for  which  there  were  only 
Treasury-notes,  then  much  depreciated.     But  a  letter  of  tho 
22d  of  December,  1814,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
tho  Governor  of   South  Carolina,  David  K.  AVilliams,  made 
known  that,  on  General  Pinekney's  statement  that  the  L'nited 
States'  funds  to  pay  their  troops  there  were  exhausted,  tho 
Legislature  of  that  State  immediately  appropriated  the  requi- 
site sum,  ^2tIO,()()0,  for  the   purpose.     Furtliermore,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1H14,  South  Carolina  enacted  a  law  for 
raising  a  brigade,   two  regiments   of   State-troops,   to  servo 
during  the  war,  and  to  be  tendered  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  be  employed  in  that  or  any  neighboring  State :  for  which 
^500,000  were  appropriated.     Daniel  Elliott  linger  was  ap- 
pointed general,  Andrew  Pickens  and  -James  N.  I'ringle  colo- 
nels, of  the  forces  thus  tendered  by  that  exemplary  State. 
Virginia  passed  a  law  to  raise  troops,  in  like  patriotic  and 
national  spirit,   of  whom   Robert  B.  Taylor  and  Armistead 
T.  ^Lvson  were   appointed   major-generals,  John  IL  Cocke, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  David  Campbell,  and  John  W.  CJrcen,  bri- 
gadiers.     Unlike  the  army  of  10,000  men  voted  by  Massachu- 
setts, State-troops   of  New   York,   Virginia,   Maryland,   and 
South  Carolina,  Averc  put  by  their  respective  Legislatures  at 
the  service   of  the   Union.     Pennsylvania  would   soon   have 
raised  a  similar  cor[)S  to  be  so  disposed  of.     The  Governors 
of  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  strongly  recommended  those 
States  to  do  so  likewise.     Tho  terms  in  which  some  of  the 
Governors  addressed  their  Legislatures  were  remarkable.    Ad- 
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dressing  the  TiOgislature  of  (ioorgia,  apeoially  convcMioil  by 
liiin  to  jji-cpare  for  the  invasion  approaching  that  IStato,  (Jo- 
vernor  Early  said  — 

"Tho  enemy  inisluko  us;  llio  spirit  of  parly  is  rapidly  vanisliiiij]^ ;  iiiiidn 
niid  resistiiiico  liocomiiijf  the  wutcliwonis  ol"  tiic  day.  Hiininnity  must  du- 
pluro  Olio  elK'cl  of  llii;  striiiri;lo.  Tiu;  bitter  iiiiimoi^itics  of  tiio  llevoliilion 
were  wc^.iriiij,'-  out,  ami  witii  tiicm  tiio  rcmeinliriitico  of  ]5ritisli  atrocities 
tiu'ii.  IJiit  tiie  coiirsi;  lier  commaiidL'rs  now  pursue,  of  uiireieiitinff  coiiHu- 
pralion,  devasiMtioii,  jind  plunder,  iniiiiiiii,'  war  on  fl'males  and  infants,  pro- 
timing'  tiu!  temples  of  the  .Most  lligfli,  revises  animosities  wliicli  aires  caimot 
ellace,  teacliini,'  llio  Aniericiin  child  in  his  cradio  to  abhor  tiio  Hritisli  name, 
and  hand  down  that  iiatrt.'d  to  the  latest  jfencration." 

William  8.  Pennington,  Governor  of  Now  Jersey,  in  his 
Message,  thus  denounced  the  ignominious  terms  of  peace  :  — 

"An  insidious  oiler  of  peace  was  made,  to  paralyse  our  exertions;  and 
tlien  conditions  tit  only  for  a  coiirpiered  p(.'ople.  'I'o  tiie  dominion  of  tiie  sea 
(Ireat  Hritain  now  add?  iier  claim  to  sovereif,nity  of  the  ianil.  W'e  an;  to 
dismantle  our  shijjs,  demolish  oiir  l()rtifications,  and  surrender  our  territorv. 
It  is  vain  to  reason  witli  such  tyrants.  The  controversy  must  lie  settled  in 
the  Held.  'I'ho  only  plain,  ilirect  road  to  peace  is  vi^roroiis  war,  now  heiionie 
purely  defensive.  Not  an  American  hut  spurns  terms  outrajjeonsly  humili- 
ating, without  rcfijrcnco  to  the  oriijinal  causes  of  the  war." 

Defiance  was  the  nearly  tmiversal  tone,  wliich  oven  Eastern 
governors  were  constrained  to  assume. 

The  federal  minority  divided  between  a  few  still  for  peace 
at  all  events  and  Madison's  removal  as  indispensable  to  it, 
and  the  many  who,  without  reconcilement  to  his  administra- 
tion or  tlie  wisdom  of  the  war,  sustained  tho  majority  and  the 
government  as  inseparable  from  tneir  country.  The  jiopular 
sentiment  was  almost  unanimous  to  defend  the  soil  :  that  wise 
and  noble  8axon  war-sentiment,  ascribed  by  Ciosar  to  the 
ancient  (jrermans,  rather  to  fight  than  sue  for  peace. 

As  New  York  was  the  immediate  theatre  of  hostilities,  so 
the  peo})le  and  government  of  that  State  were  most  distin- 
guished for  activity  and  enterprise  in  its  maintenance.  On 
the  27th  of  September,  1814,  the  Legislature  met  at  Albany, 
pursuant  to  the  special  call  of  (iovernor  Tompkins;  wlio  was. 
at  that  eoiijuiietiire,  the  })iv()t  on  whieli  the  war  and  the  Union 
turned,  more  than  any  other  individual.     His  speech  to  the 
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Lc^ishitiire  wan  coniinenstuato  with  tho  tMiior^^ency :  deiioiinoing 
the  increased  arrogance  of  liostility,  ])re(hitory  and  wanton, 
destitute  of  till  ;,a'nenius  principle,  disgraced  hy  pillage  and 
conllagration,  the  avowal  of  laying  waste  our  cities,  anil  making 
coininon  rtiin  of  piihlic  and  private  property.  Their  object 
was,  by  u  northern  army  petietrating  from  Lake  Chamjdain  to 
the  Hudson,  to  meet  a  maritime  force,  to  caj)turo  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  thus  sunder  the  States.  To  defeat  such  de- 
signs, said  that  noble-spirited  young  nian,  to  whom  ii  great 
State  conlided  its  destiny,  it  was  necessary  to  exercise,  initue- 
diately,  fiilU'r  pnwcrs,  and  ampler  restmrces,  than  the  Legis- 
lalitve  li:id  placed  in  his  liands,  transcending  the  means  and 
authority  vested  by  law  in  the  (JoveriiDr,  sati><tled  of  the  Legis- 
lature's eventual  approval.  While  the  illegal  mciisures  of 
Massachusetts,  craftily  ordaitied,  were  hatched  with  clamlestine 
apprehension,  jiatriotic  vigor,  beyond  law,  in  New  York,  war> 
opeidy  aniKiuneed  to  the  Legislature,  and  before  the  world,  in 
full  confidence  of  iiulemnily  from  the  one,  and  a])proval  of 
both.  While,  in  the  Legislature  of  ^Massachusetts,  their  pro- 
ceedings were  absurdly  disorganizing,  the  day  after  (Jovernor 
Strong's  message,  ^h•.  Low  having  moved  for  a  committee  to 
confei  with  all  the  New  England  States,  and  rejiair  to  Wash- 
ington, personally  to  make  known  to  the  President  that  he 
must  either  resigti  his  ollice  or  remove  those  ministers  who,  by 
their  nefarious  i)lans,  ruine<l  the  nation,  that  crudity  was  con- 
trasted with  the  o'.derly  and  federal  spirit  which  animated  the 
republican.  Legislature  of  New  Y'ork.  At  Boston,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  imjuire  and  report  whether  any  n\embers  of 
the  Senate  voluntarily  assumed  on  themselves  any  oblitiatioiis 


to  the  king  or  government  of  (ireat  Britain  incompatible  with 
their  duty  as  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  or 
their  oath  to  suj)port  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States. 
At  Albany,  energetic  and  rational  b-gislation  characterized  a 
trying  conjuncture,  eliciting  from  a  large  rejmblican  assembly, 
nieasu''es  of  more  rigor  and  dispatch  than  often  proceed  from 
royal  dictation,  or  despotic  unity  of  action.  After  a  short  and 
memorable  session  of  only  four  weeks,  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed, having  enacted  laws  — 
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To  aiitlioriz"!  tin?  niisiii^j  of  ir(Ji>|is  for  llio  (lulbiicc  of  tin;  Stiite; 

To  (;iicouriii.''i'  |irivulfcriii;r; 

To  iiiilliorizc  tlu!  raisiiitr  ii  corps  of  sca-fciirililcH  ; 

To  providi'  lor  tlio  ri'imyiiiciit  ot'  ccrf^iin  sums  ot'  iiiorn'V,  ndvaiuTil  liy  llin 
C'ir|iorali(iii  ot"  llio  City  of  \i'\v  \'orli,  liir  tlio  (Ict'eiico  ot'  llio  Stato,  ami  lor 
oilier  (iiirposi's; 

To  prcw'iil  tin;  appri'liciision  ot'  llrilisli  (Icsurtcrs; 

To  aiil li(in/.i'  the  rai^iMLT  of  two  rr^riincnis  of  men  (A  color; 

Aiillioriziii',''  aililiiioiial  pay  to  the  volunteers  and  militia,  called  into  ser- 
vice liy  till-  Stale  aiitlionly  ; 

'i'o  aid  in  the  apprelieiisioii  of  deserters  from  tliu  army  anil  navy  of  tlic 
United  States. 

r>otli  liousi'S,  oil  iiioti  111  of  Mr.  Mdiu'll, — 

"  Kesolved,  iniiiiiiinnush/,  'I'iiat  lliedeneral  Asseinlily  of  the  Stale  of  \e\v 
York  view,  with  mintrled  iMnot'ons  of  snrpri.-e  and  indiirnatioii,  tin'  iwlia- 
vairant  and  disirracefiil  terms  proposed  by  the  Tlritisli  commissioners  at 
Ghent;  thit,  however  ar;'ently  they  may  desire  the  restoration  ot'  peace  lu 
their  coiiiitry,  thi>y  can  never  consent  to  receive  it  at  the  sacrilice  of  na- 
tional honor  and  di^nily;  that  they  tliereliire  strongly  reconimend  to  the 
National  I.e^islalnre  the  adoiition  ot'  llie  most  viiriirons  and  ellicacions  iiiea- 
srres  in  the  pro.-ecution  of  the  war,  as  the  hest  ineiins  ot'  '■rinirinir  the  con- 
test to  an  lioiioraMe  terinination,  and  ot'  transmittiiii.'',  iitiinipaired,  to  their 
posterity,  their  nu-hts,  liherly,  and  iiulepeiidence." 

TIioi'C  ;iro  iVw,  if'niiy,  otluT  itistnin'cs  of  ii  L(\L:isl;itivo  Iiodv 
applyiiiiT  tlio  wliolo  tiiiio  of  an  imliistrious  session  to  vvavlik(< 
nioasnros,  exclusive  of  all  others.  In  that,  spirit,  severul  of 
the  States  (]e(lieate(l  their  time,  resources,  and  talents ;  reilu- 
])lieatin;i  and  stiniiilatiiiL'.  hy  States,  the  then  redotihled  eftbrts 
of  the  I'liion.  Ke|ieatiii;r,  as  a  republican  governor,  the  sen- 
tiiiient  uttered  hy  (iovenior  Chittenden  as  ii  federal  e;ovornor, 
Tompkins  told  the  Leirislatiirc  that,  "The  acrimony  of  party 
has  disappeared  in  eoiiiI)iiied  exertion  for  the  niaiiitenanco  of 
national  honor  and  cdmiiioii  safety."  With  patri'itie  fervor, 
predictin^^  the  futi'vo  frrandeiir  of  that  (.'inpirc  coniiiionweaith, 
more  jiopulous,  richer,  and  more  powerful,  iiiroinparahly  more 
enliirlitciied,  orderly,  and  ])rosperous,  than  most  of  the  minor 
kingdoms,  stronger  than  all  toiiether  of  the  s<iverei_o;ii  jirinci- 
palities  of  Kiirope,  "  Tlie  iireseiit,"  Toin])kiiis  jiredicted,  '"  v.il! 
he  !i  proud  era,  in  the  history  of  }Se\v  York,  develope  her 
vast   resources  and  strenLMli   of  her  population,  the  liherality 
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and  fficlnu'ii  to  their  natinnal  arm,  secure  and  perpetuate  the 
indepeiuieiice  of  the  Tiiited  States." 

By  measures,  and  likewise  by  words,  -ft..  A\,  uttered  in 
ciirnost,  are  often  e(piiva1ent  to  acts,  the  States  and  tlieir  con- 
stituted authorities  nohly  rallied  to  tlic  I'nion.  In  that  ex- 
tremity of  need  uliich  war  sometimes  brin<^s  home  to  every 
nation,  and  when  it  is  even  yet  error  to  suppose  that  repub- 
lican confederated  government  is  weaker  that)  corisolidated 
monarchy,  not  only  the  j)eople,  but  the  States  of  the  American 
natioi  stood  erect  and  utidismaved. 

Amon<»  the  most  compreliensive,  efficient,  and  satisfactory 
of  i'.U  the  several  acts  of  the  State  Le^islatiu'es  for  raisin;i; 
forces,  was  tliat  adopted  by  the  .Lejfislature  of  Maryland,  on 
the  31  St  of  Janmirv.  IS  If) ;  late,  indeed,  and  therefore  not  car- 
ried  into  efVect,  but  nevertheless  deserving  of  notice  and  com- 
mendation. For  the  defence  of  that  and  any  adjoining  State, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  tlici-e  was  to  be  forthwith  raised 
and  kept  up,  by  voluntary  eidistment  for  five  years,  unless  the 
war  terminated  sooner,  iive  regiments  of  infantry,  distributed 
in  one  division  of  two  brigades,  infantry,  artillery,  and  rifle- 
men, with  lil)cral  pay,  rations,  and  pensions  for  the  disabled; 
subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
then  or  th(>reafter  establishe(l.  The  Ciovernor  atid  Council 
were  authorized  and  reijuircd  to  place  the  said  troops  under 
the  control,  direction,  and  autliority,  of  the  IVesident  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  employed  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  which  laid  no  other  restrictions  on  their  em- 
ployment, than  that  it  shoidd  not  be  west  of  the  Stis((uelianna, 
nor  north  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Jierks,  and  Northamp- 
ton, in  I'ennsylvania,  nor  in  Virginia,  west  of  the  l»luo  llidge, 
or  south  of  James  Kiver.  There  Avas  also  provision  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shoidd  declare,  before  the 
Maryland  troops  were  reipiired  to  serve,  that  they  should  be 
paid,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  reimburse  the  State  what  it  might  pay  fur  them, 
or  to  assume  the  debt  it  incurred  for  that  purpose.  Such  a 
law  from  a  State  Avhosc  government  was  politically  unfriendly 
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would  have  hem  cllVctiially  Hustiiiiicd  l»y  tlic  wliolc  Uiii(in  ;  — 
:iiitli(tri/,iii;;  i'X|i('i'tili(»iis  tliiit  oven  (lie  Massacliusctt:'  troops,  if 
raised,  would,  likf  those  ol'  .Manland,  iiiiitf  witli  all  otlirr  Slal*- 
troops  to  alVonl  ad(Mpiatc  dct'i'in'c  lor  all  the  Atlantic  r(';;ioii, 
and  allow  tlic  i'l-csidciit  to  cniplov  the  wlmlc  army  ol'  tlic  I'nitrd 
Stall's  ill  olVfiisivo  operations.  Koherl  (ioodloe  Harper,  Mr. 
Tatiey.  tlie  present  Chief  diistiee  of  the  Initod  States,  the 
venerahle  Charles  Carroll,  Colonel  John  l'!a;;er  Howard,  nearly 
all  th(>  eminent  federalists  of  Maryland,  rallietl  to  the  national 
/government,  and  siipp('rle(l  the  war,  however  <ippos(>d  to  Madi- 
son's administration.  Alexander  Hanson's  speeehes  in  Cmi- 
/;ress  were  national,  notwithstanding;  the  extreme  violence  of 
his  journal,  the  l"'ederal  llepuhlieun. 

Opposed  to  ehissilication,  wltlch  was  i^enerally  dreaded  as 
French  conscription,  the  liCjrislature  of  Maryland,  hy  rc>nhi- 
tion,  adilressed  Hiifiis  Kiiij:.  tlia:ikin<r  him  for  his  constiditinnMl 
resistance  of  a  hill  reipiiriii;:;  the  State  militia  to  furnish 
recruits  for  the  rejiiilar  army  of  the  I'nited  States;  to  which 
Mr.  Kin^  replied,  on  the  memorahio  Sth  of  January,  ISlft, 
that  he  had  "felt  himself  ohli^reil,  hv  a  faithful  reijard  for  the 
jreiieral  safety,  at  a  period  of  jj;reat  piihlic  dilliculty,  without 
reference  to  thv  hn^t.  to  vote  for  siiiijilics  of  t/icn  a  ml  Divmii, 
and  other  important  measures,  within  the  jiale  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

William  !>.  Martin,  actin;^;  (lovernor  of  Maryland,  in  his 
messairc  to  the  liCjijislaturc,  ar/^uiiig,  indeed,  tliat  the  war  was 
defensive,  as  in  that  rei^ion  it  Wiis,  and  denouncing  the  inelli- 
ciency  of  the  federal  administration,  still  called  the  people  to 
action,  and  vaunted  their  triiimi)hs. 

"  III  the  lliird  yeio'  (il'ii  \v;ir,  wliicli  wo  ever  (l('i)rociiti'il  ns  iimipcossiiry  in 
its  origin,  ami  riiiiKnis  in  it-;  cunsiMinences,  wo  liciuil<i  our  iiiitioiial  treasury 
exhaiisteii,  diir  conncils  cimtiiscd  and  vacillatiiirr,  and  tli'.  iwopiu  lioriic  down 
with  (litticiiltic.---,  whili;  tlic  adiniiiistratio'i  are  as  tiir  treiii  ol)taininif  the 
osleri.sil)li'  olijccl.  o\'  cuiilrntion  a.s  when  they  issned  tho  tirat  Canadian  jiro 
clamatiiin;  nay,  tlioy  iiavo  oven  aliandoned  it  as  a  r(prh)rn  liopc;  tor,  in  the 
lato  instructions  to  our  envoys,  it  is  no  loiijfor  insisted  on  as  n  fiine  (jita  nnn 
of  a  treaty,  that  (Jreat  Ikitain  shall  relin(]nish  the  njrht  of  iinprcssincnt. 
Amidst  this  jiciieral  siilli'rinu'  we  have,  liowt!ver,  the  consolation  to  percuivu 
a  spirit  of  liberty,  iind  love  uf  country,  animatinif  tliu  hearts  of  our  ciliiieiiB. 
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Tlidujfli  wn  are  IhiIIIimI  in  onr  iitteniptH  nt  forcijjn  conqiie-^t,  ^;ll^p^s<(  nll»»n<li 
•  HIT  t;iilliint.  imvy,  iiiiil  (wiili  one  (lit^irriicrfiil  ex<'eiitioiij  viflory  Ims  crowni'd 
us  III  cvrry  cniillii:!  liliilert:il\i'ii  in  ili'l'i'lice  of  our  Ihuiu'h.  Ili'rewe  (i;.rli» 
llie  riiu^-e  of  virtue,  und  niiiy  tliereliire  rely  on  llie  itroleclion  nf  lleiiven." 

Thii'ly-tliree  years  after  that  crisis,  an  Act  of  Coii^rress.  on 
the  ;lil  of  March,  IS4T,  appropriated  )ii!(iO,()0(),  in  addition  to 
former  jjratits  hy  (Joii^iress,  to  (lovernor  Tompkins  and  liifl 
I'amily,  I'or  his  iiohh'  servicu'S  in  1H14:  so  thiit  repiddies  are 
not  always  uiij^'rattd'id.  At  the  same  session  of  (yon;i;ress,  and 
ahnost  every  otiier  session  liefore  ami  since,  a  claim  of  Massa- 
diusetts,  for  pay  of  militia-services  in  1H14,  has  lieen  con- 
stantly rejected:  so  true  is  it  that  a  had  name  is  iinprofitahlo 
as  well  as  odious;  that  the  worthy  do  not  always  go  nnre- 
t|uited,  or  tin;  unworthy  unpunished,  oven  if  not  as  ;^uilty  as 
supposed  to  he,  when  their  misconduct  rouses  suspicion  in  the 
political  world,  which,  like  the  moral,  is  not  without  its  retri- 
butions. 

A  great  maiuritv  of  the  confederated  States  rallieil  to  the 
I'nion,  to  save  it  from  ono  anairli-State,  in  effect  comhining 
with  their  coiiinion  enemy.  Jn  the  tramiiiil  dignity  of  regular 
govei'iimeiits,  iNcw  York.  I'eiinsylviiiiia,  and  \'iigiiiia,  stepped 
forward  to  rescue  and  maintain  their  national  existence,  ami 
npliidd,  hy  the  transcendental  sovereignty  of  Stat<'S,  a  national 
cnijiire  erec^ted  on  their  ln'oad  hasi's.  Nor  could  any  disor- 
ganizing State,  however  mi.-i'hievoiis  and  emliarrassing,  coun- 
teract their  foi-ce,  or  escape  the  odium  of  its  own  false  position, 
liike  an  unsphert'd  star,  or  deserter  from  his  post,  Massachu- 
setts was  more  deiiioiisfrativi'  than  formidahle,  less  dangerous 
than  alarming,  'roiiipkins's  dictatorial  usurpation,  to  save  a 
State,  was  ])opiilar  and  rational :  Strong's  tergiversation,  to 
dismemher  one,  odious,  and  remorseful  to  hiniscdf  and  his  abet- 
tors, 'roiiipkins  repclh'd  invasion,  which  Strong  inviicd  and 
submitted  to.  Chittenden's  proclamation  was  virtual  panegy- 
ric (d'  'roiiipkiiis,  and  reproach  of  Strung.  Coiispiiacy  and 
treachery,  always  abhorred,  were  the  means  of  ]Massacliiisett3 
to  enlist  other  States  in  what  was  stigmatized  and  ridiculed  as 
the  Kingiioiu  of  New  England,  discredited  and  prevented  by 
a  harmonious  union  of  States,  by  the  same  means  that  defeated 
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the  fnni^rn  cncmv.  Stroiiif's  dark  iukI  uii^'ciicniii.'i  suirffofl- 
tiniis,  fiiitlior  tlisclosi'il,  Imt  still  in  portontons  iiiystilicatioii, 
Ity  Otis's  resolutions,  Tompkiua'M  lioUl  rccotimicinlatioiis  con- 
tradii'tcd  by  coiistitutioual  acts,  propo.si'd  liy  Mr.  \'aii  Jliiri'n'.s 
rt'pnit  ill  the  Senate  of  Now  York,  and  (■nVcte('  l»y  the  i)rop()- 
sition  (if  Krastiis  ir>'>t.  to  raise  JU,<JOO  men,  with  other  .such 
var-iueasurcs,  as  [)ut  the  occult  and  treacherous  .schemes  of 
Massachusetts  at  defiance,  evt  n  thoujih  scconderl  by  all  New 
En;:laiHl,  the  abortion  of  whose  separate  confederacy  Mew 
York  insured. 

The  West  and  the  South  .stood  fcirth  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  Fast.  For  sailors'  riirhts  the  West  had  noiie  hut  national 
occasion  for  action  ;  nor  the  South  much.  Yet  Kentucky  and 
South  Carolina  n<tbly  ralliecl  to  the  country's  standard,  when 
deserted  by  Massachusetts,  though  unfurled  in  her  cause  and 
at  her  instance.  CJovernor  Shelby,  on  the  li.")th  of  .January, 
iNlf),  by  special  messa^fe  to  the  Iie;^islatiM'e  of  Ki'ntucky. 
called  forth  that  local  power  of  the  American  jieople  which 
has  at  all  times  proved  so  reliable  when  the  State-authorities, 
whatever  their  party-politics,  are  well  disposed. 

"Wc  Imve  too  drop  iin  interest,"  snid  this  patriotic  invocation,  "at  stake, 
to  rc^t  our  solo  reliance  on  ilie  yeneriil  froverinnent.  A  lenrriliy  session  of 
(^ongros.s  ijj  druwmi,'  to  a  clese,  and  i.io  adeciualc  provision  tiir  raisinjj  forces 
for  llic  defence  of  tlio  tnunlrv.  Whilst  tiicy  are  dispiitio!,'  about  tiie  details 
of  a  bdl,  the  time  tor  aclinir  may  p;iss  away,  not  a^jain  to  return.  In  this 
situation,  it  would  l)o  criminal  neiflect  of  duly  nut  to  use  the  means  in  our 
own  power.  I  therefore  rc'comtnend  the  imnu'diato  passajre  of  a  law  for 
detailinfr  ;ind  orfjani/inif  l(i,(i(i(i  men  from  the  militia  of  this  State,  to  servo 
si.\  muntlis,  —  camp  C(iiii[ia^fe,  end  l)oats  flir  their  transportation,  and  tor  any 
corps  of  volunteers  who  may  offer  their  services.  I  have  stroiij,'  reliance  on 
the  justice  of  the  general  povernment,  and  that  any  necessary  expense  in- 
cnrred  in  sending  any  reinforcement  to  (ieneral  Jackson  will  be  reimid  by 
the  United  Slates." 

No  two  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolution,  become  govern- 
ors of  States,  ajipeared  in  contrast  so  striking  as  Shelby  and 
Strong,  nor  any  tAvo  States  more  than  Kentucky  and  Massa- 
chusetts. While  not  a  man  moved,  and  Stronjx  discoiu'aced 
every  attempt,  to  retake  the  captured  part  of  Mussaehusetts, 
all  Kentucky  would  liave  rushed  a  thousand  miles,  with  S'lelby 
at  th"ir  head,  to  rescue  Mew  Orleans. 
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Every  Jud^rmont,  ovon  recollection,  is  affected  liy  individual 
feeling.   Many  res|i('ctalde  persons,  opposed  to  tlio  war,  tlioii;^lit 
tlien,  and  said  ai'terwards,  that  the  country  was  in  jeopardy, 
the  I'nion  on  tlie  ver;^e  of  destruction,  and  American  exer- 
tions, nearly  exhausted,  about  to  he  paraly/ed.    1  never  lhou;^ht 
80.      Yoiin;:,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  war,  1  htdieved  the 
nation  snilicieiitlv  unitetl  and  almiiilantlv  Jvhle  to  vindicate  it- 
•self.     Tiie  crisis  was  fruitful  of  nationality.      liocal,  factious, 
and  State  or  provincial  atitipathies  yielded  to  national  intlu- 
'inces  and  were  altsorbed  by  general  sympathies.     Disaster  at 
"W  ashini^ton,  dishonor   in   ^lassachusetts,   peril   in   TiO'.iisiana, 
triumphs  in  Canada  and  everywhere  by  water,  touched  every 
fibre  of  a  nation  fornied  to  be  one  and  indivisilile,  not  only 
identified  by  its  State-soverei;^nties,  but  corroborated  by  ex- 
cessive and  unconstitutional  State  and  party  opposition.     The 
enemy,  by  universal  invasion  and  atrocious  hostilities,  rendered 
the  war  undeniably  <lefensivo  iwud  unsparingly  dreadful.   While, 
in  ^;dutary  jiertiirbation,  part  of  Massachusetts  wa>  conquered 
terv'tory,  unresisting,  i>o'  ton,  when  the  State-authorities  had 
refused  to  defend  tiie  State  or  the  national  ships  of  war,  was 
compelled  to  arm  for  its  own  defence  against  ruthless,  undis- 
criminating  national  enemies.     While  Washington  was  a  heap 
of  ruins,  New  ( hleans  struck  glorious  blows,  which  vibrated  in 
cverv  national  fibre  throu<;hout  New  Enijland.     While  Con- 
V ;  'S3  faltercil,  under  flattering  expectations  of  peace,  fearing 
to  risk  sickly  popularity,  the  people  and  the  States,  like  the 
most  reliable  corps  of  armies  reserved  for  the  turning  point 
of   battles,   stepped  forward,   the   people   in   their  sovereign. 
States  in  their  transcendental  capacities,  to  rescue  the  Union, 
rebuke  its  opponents  and  hesitating  functionaries,  and  strike 
the  final  strokes  of  victory.     Patriotic  States  put  forth  re- 
doubled  resources.      Disaffected   States   hesitated,   and  were 
overwhelmed  by  reaction.     The  earliest  colonial  consociations, 
with  aboriginal  sympathies,  prevailed.    Parties,  severely  tried, 
were  constrained  to  renounce  or  change  some  of  those  pro- 
fessed as  principles.     Jefferson's  saying  that  a  federal  Consti- 
tution might  have  been  aecuniplished  by  three  or  four  articles 
added  to  the  good  old  fabric  of  Confederation  was  disproved 
Vol.  iV.  — -i 
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by  some  of  his  nearest  adherents  in  Congress,  ^vho  clogged 
the  wheels  of  war.  How  much  its  money-sinew  was  ini))roved 
by  the  present  Constitution  was  demonstrated  by  adecjuate 
laxatioii,  levied  directly  on  the  people,  and  everywhere  well 
paid.  If  the  man-sinew  was  found  left  too  much  with  the 
States,  yet  that  consolidation  and  centralization  are  more 
dangerous  than  localized  power  was  admirably  displayed  at 
most  of  the  State  seats  of  government.  AVhen  Congress 
shrunk  from  great  efforts  for  raising  armies,  the  States  prof- 
fered them.  If  the  war  had  continued  through  another  year, 
in  all  probability,  soldiers,  e(iuipped  by  the  States,  from  the 
South-west  would  have  triumphantly  flashed  their  arms  in  the 
furthest  North-east,  and  the  yeomen  of  Tennessee  united  with 
those  of  Maine  to  recontpier  the  Penobscot  Valley  and  super- 
add Nova  Scotia.  States  enough  to  maintain  the  Union  and 
victoriously  wage  its  war  rallied  to  the  President,  when  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  party  and  deserted  by  some  of  his  own  in 
Congress. 

There  were,  ton,  numerous  instances  of  individual  patriotism 
of  which  some  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  (iencral  Thomas 
Pinckney,  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  South,  was  of  the  federal 
party;  and  William  Polk,  of  North  Carolinii,  who  published 
his  determination  to  sustain  the  government  against  the  do- 
grading  terms  demanded  by  (Jreat  Britain.  Daniel  llugcr, 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  voted  by  South  Carolina, 
and  Robert  Taylor,  appoiated  to  commatid  those  voted  by 
Virginia,  were  likewise  taken  from  that  party.  Iti  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  that  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Holmes,  renounced  party  for  country.  Wiisliington 
Irving  served  as  one  of  Covernor  Tompkins'  aids-de-caiiip. 
James  Lloyd,  of  j\Iassachusetts,  and  .John  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, appeared  in  the  publication  of  long  letters  on  the  crisis, 
in  which  the  war  was  disapproved  and  the  administration  con- 
demned, but  neither  the  Union  nor  tlie  country.  The  ignoble 
retreat  of  the  emissaries  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  represent  the  Hartford  Convention  at  Washington 
—  their  almost  clandestine  transit  through  New  Jersey,  home- 
wards from  their  mission  of  disunion,  encountered  the  indig- 
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nant rejection  by  tliat  State  of  the  proceedings  of  the  TVinven- 
tion,  ollieiiilly  couniiunieated  by  the  (Jovcrnor  of  Connecticut 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  him  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  committee,  of  wliich  Jonathan  Dayton,  once  federal 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tbc  United  States, 
was  chairman,  reported,  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation,  a 
resolution  to  reject  tlie  odious  suggestions  of  tlio  CVmvention. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  was,  if  not  the  offspring,  at 
least  the  resurrection  of  the  war  of  181 2.     William  Jones,  who, 
some  time  after  it  began,  succeeded  Paul  Hamilton,  and,  sliortly 
before  it  closed,  retired,  to  be  succeeded  by  Tjonjamin  W.  Crown- 
inshield  —  William  Jones  did  not  leave  it  without  a  depart- 
mental testament,  by  v.hich  many  of  its  subsefjuent  improve- 
ments were  suggested.     The  Senate,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1H14,  on  motion  of  John  Gailliard,  passed  a  resolution  which 
produced  Secretary  Jones's  report,  dated  the  l;")th  of  November, 
1814,  just  preceding  his  resignation,  on  the  first  of  December. 
The  Navy  Department  then  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  im- 
portant branch  of  government  it  has  since  become.     Before 
the  war  of  181*2,  the  Department  of  State  was  the  principal 
medium  of  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations,  with  whom,  while   the  United  States  were  weak,  rea- 
son was  the  principal  and  almost  only  method  of  remonstrance. 
Raised  on  the  basis  then  laid,  the  Navy,  with  their  growth, 
since  contributes  to  the  clieaper  and  more  efl'ectual  prevention 
of  hostilities  by  the  display  of  a  ilag  in  foreign  places,  more 
impressive  than  the  arguments  of  negotiators.    Captain  Jones, 
a  merchant  and  ship-master,  in  his  farewell  report,  suggested 
several  improvements,  particularly  a  Board  of  Assistants  for 
tiie  Naval  Department,  such  as  has  since  been  found  necessary 
and  adopted  in  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments,  and,  in 
some  analogous  form,  is  almost  as  much  required  to  relieve  the 
overtasked  and  confused  functions  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  efficiency,  equipment,   and  good  (lualities  generally,  Mr. 
Jones  declared  the  navy  not  excelled  by  any  other ;  the,  sea- 
men better  paid,  fed,  and  accommodated.     Notwithstanding 
wages  of  labor  double  the  English,  and  prices  of  other  tilings 
enhanced  by  war,  an  equal  number  of  tons,  guns,  and  men,  in 
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our  service,  cost  less,  he  said,  in  proportion,  tlinn  the  same 
iiunilior  in  the  Urilish  navy  of  145,000  men,  costing  annually 
$100,000,000.  Tiie  vast  distances  of  our  local  sevvi.;r,  sea 
nnd  like,  the  Secretary  estimated,  hesides  weakeninu;  it,  de- 
prived us  of  seamen  enough  to  man  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
sufficient,  if  concentrated,  to  keep  our  coast  clear  of  hlockade, 
our  Avaters  of  invasion,  to  injure  ruinously  the  British  cnm- 
merce,  if  not  invade  British  harbors,  and  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  large  military  establishments  ashore,  to  combat  preda- 
tory incursions  by  expensive,  harassing,  and  ineflectual  calls  of 
militia.  Such,  the  Secretary  said,  ■were  the  unreformed  di'fccts 
in  British  naval  construction  that,  of  Nelson's  IT  ships  of  the 
line,  there  were  seven  difl'erent  classes  of  the  same  kind  (7-1-guu 
ships),  so  dill'orently  masted,  sparred",  and  rigged,  that,  if  one 
•was  disabled,  all  the  other  six  could  not  supply  her  wants. 
Of  r):lS  ships,  in  the  British  navy,  only  (iO  were  in  reality  su- 
perior to  sonic  of  the  American  frigates,  to  which  they  were 
inferior  in  sailing ;  leaving  45!)  British  vessels,  out  of  'i")S,  un- 
able to  contend  .. .,;i  those  frigates.  Twenty  American  sli'iis 
of  the  line,  therefore,  the  Secretary  estimated  an  ovennaich 
for  the  ■whole  immense  and  seemingly  overwhelming  I'riiish 
navy.  The  Britisli  military  organization,  sea-regulations  ;ni(l 
service,  he  considered  much  better  than  their  svstem  of  eon- 
struction,  in  which  he  ascribed  superiority  to  the  French. 
American  commercial  and  navigating  enterprise  impart  their 
energy,  skill,  vigilance,  security,  and  intrepidity  to  the  Navy, 
■with  superiority  of  build  and  celerity  of  sailing,  indigenous  to 
America,  and  obvious  in  the  commercial  as  in  the  military 
marine.  One  74-gur>  ship  requires  57  acres  of  2000  huge 
oak-trees,  such  as  are  found  only  on  our  southern  seaboard. 

The  Secretary  recommended  .i  register  of  American  seaujen 
in  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  provision  by 
law  for  classing  and  calling  them  by  turns  into  the  public  stM-- 
vice,  in  certain  numbers  and  for  settled  periods,  instead  of 
voluiitary  enlistment,  on  which  there  is  no  reliance  for  any 
given  object,  time,  or  place.  ^Ir.  flones  recommended  also  a 
naval  acaileniy,  for  the  instructidU  of  ollicers  in  those  branelies 
of  the  matliemutics  and  experimental  j)hiloaojiby,  in  the  science 
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and  practice  of  rrunnery,  tlieory  of  naval  architectnro.  and  art 
of  mechanical  drawiiijr.  His  ()|iinion  was  likewise  that  Admi- 
ral should  bo  one  of  the  grades  of  the  American  Navy,  which 
was  also  his  successor  Jjcnjamin  Crowninshield's  first  rcjinrt  to 
Congress,  the  17th  of  December,  1814,  Accordingly,  Cliiirles 
Tait,  from  the  Senate  naval  eoniiiiittee,  reported,  and  that 
body  passed,  a  bill  for  three  admirals,  which  was  reported  to 
the  House  of  ]{eprescntatives  by  James  Pleasants,  from  our 
naval  couimittee,  the  ;!d  of -January,  ISI"):  ()ut,  Ind'orc;  it  was 
taken  up  for  consideration,  jieace  came,  to  unilo  nnicli  naval 
and  more  military  organization.  At  that  time  there  wero 
1 ;)()(!  linns  in  the  Navv,  and  hOO  on  the  lakes.  That  war  has 
much  augmented  since  the  number  on  the  ocean,  and  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  any  futuio  extravagance  of  naval  opera- 
tion on  the  lakes.  The  liondon  Times  of  the  ll^lh  of  February, 
IS  I,),  said  of  this  naval  report:  — 

"  III  till-  (•xlnict.s  wo  oivc  rmiii  the  Niitioipil  Iiiti'lliirciiccr  our  ti'miIits  will 
notici'  ;i  rriMirt  I'roin  iIk;  Sccrt'tary  uf  llie  Aiiicriciin  Xnvy,  wliirli  is  di'scr- 
viiiir  •'('  tlicir  most  .serious  attention.  'I'i.e  Arnericiui  crui.'-er.s  diiily  veuturo 
ill  aiiioiiir  our  Convoys,  sei/.(!  prizes,  in  .si^lit  ot'lliosi!  tliiit  t-liouid  iill'oril  llieiii 
|)roleiiioii,  mill,  if  |)iirsu(!(l,  jiiit  on  tlieir  siNi-wiii^rs,  niid  liiui.'-li  at  the  cliiiiisy 
I'liiU'lish  piir.siiors.  'I'o  what  is  thisowinir.'  And  will  w(Miot  learn ?  Or, 
Uk' there  some  tees  of  olVire,  tuniw,  .stupid,  senseles.s  routine-rei.nil.it imis,  in 
virtue  ol' which  our  vessels  are  coiideiiined  to  bo  uncipially  lualclied  ay;iiiii5it 
the  enemy,  either  by  lij;iit  or  lliirht .'"' 

The  few  more  acts  of  belligerent  legislation,  dui'ing  the  last 
session  of  the  War  Congress,  may  be  summarily  stated.  The 
West  Point  Academy ;  a  board  of  navy-commissioners ;  an 
Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  ordnance  department, 
putting  the  public  armories  under  its  direction,  and  adding 
various  other  provisions  since  in  force;  additional  allowances 
for  bringing  home  destitute  and  distressed  American  seuMien  ; 
an  Act  making  it  the  duty  of  ;  tatV-ollicers  of  the  army  to  pro- 
vide rations  and  camp-e((uipage  for  the  ollicers,  seanu'ii,  and 
marines  of  the  navy,  co-operating  with  land-troops  on  shore; 
and  for  ipiarter-masters  of  the  army  to  fiu'iiish  such  naval  c()- 
ojierators  with  horses,  accoutrements,  and  forage,  when  serving 
ashore;  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  more,  in  ailditioii 
to  two  preceding  appropriations,  for  the  military  establishment 
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of  1814;  finally,  the  inucli-contcstcd  Act  fixiiir^  the  military 
pcace-establislniiciit,  avci'c  the  oiiactiiicnts  of  that  session,  l;o- 
sidcs  some  collateral  provisions,  of  whicli  a  fuller  account  niav 
he  ])i'opoi-.  On  the  Stli  of  Noveniher,  1814,  when  the  House 
of  JJepresentatives  authorized  the  buildinij  of  twenty  small 
vessels  of  war,  the  question,  so  fre(iuent  and  natural  in  our 
lc<Tislation,  arose  between  the  regular  and  private  marine, 
which,  like  that  between  the  regular  army,  volunteers,  and 
militia,  and  between  other  public  services  by  individual  instead 
of  national  contract  and  arvanj^ement,  will  long  be  contro- 
verted, if  ever  determined.  Many  judicious  persons  argue 
that  all  the  operations  of  gov(>niment  may  be  performed  by 
private  contract  and  transactions  better  and  cheaper  than  by 
public  management.  The  chairman  of  the  naval  connnittee 
urged  that,  for  injuries  to  British  commerce,  privateers  had 
lu'cn  more  successful  and  effect  tial  than  the  navy  ;  for  glory, 
he  said,  the  frigates; had  fought  with  great  success.  William 
]?oed.  of  Massachusetts,  a  Salem  merchant,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take, declaring  his  want  of  cdiifidenee  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navv.  William  Jones,  whose  intended  resignation  was  that  dav 
announced,  and  complaining  of  tlie  defenceless,  as  well  as 
inactive  comliticn  of  our  large  vessels  of  war,  the  Independence 
and  Constitution  at  ]>oston,  the  Washington  at  Portsmouth, 
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sachusetts  and  New  Ilanr^hire  furnished,  opposed  any  appro- 
priation for  building  small  v  sels,  till  the  larger  were  e(piippcd 
and  sent  to  sea. 

Would  you  degrade,  said  he,  our  gallant  olTicers,  such  as 
Perry  and  Macdonough,  to  service  in  a  musipiito-iU'ct  ?  a  force 
which,  like  the  cowar<lly  and  ravenous  hawk,  is  not  to  fi'.';ht, 
but  pounce  on  prey,  and  then  take  to  ilight.  Sloo]is  of  war 
would  bo  preferable  to  the  schooners,  which  arc  unsaie,  as  well 
as  ineflicient  craft.  Of  the  ')r>S  vessels  of  war  in  ]>riti>h  com- 
mission, 2!)0  would  be  an  overmatcii  for  tnem.     In  his  nautical 
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miived  to  rcfluce  the  minimum  force  to  twenty,  and  the  maxi- 
muiii.  twen*y-four  guns:  which  .incndment  I  moved  to  amend 
bv  taking  eight  guns  and  twent)  two  as  the  range,  correcting 
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Mr.  Reed's  ini.»a})prchensi(jn  that  the  hill  called  for  schooners. 
1  reviewed  the  cruises  of  our  frigates  and  sloops  of  war,  and 
pronounced  the  capture  of  the  Cluerricrc  by  the  Constitution, 
iu  its  naval,  political,  national,  and  nn^ral  effects,  more  im- 
portant to  us,  and  injurious  to  England,  ihan  all  the  cajiturcs 
of  uU  our  ])rivatcers,  brilliant  and  destructive  as  they  undoubt- 
edly were.  The  most  eiVectiial  cruise  of  all  certaiidy  .vas  that 
of  the  little  frigate  Essex.  Alexander  McKim  considered  the 
smaller  vessels  tho  most  valuable.  They  had  annoyed  the 
enemy's  commerce  much  more  than  larger ;  which  vessels, 
having  reached  the  pinmicle  of  naval  renown,  he  would  send  no 
more  of  them  to  sea,  to  be  unavoidably  overhauled  by  su])erior 
force,  but  attack  England  by  snuiU  vessels,  where  she  is  most 
vulnerable,  in  her  conmi'erce,  of  which  she  now  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopoly, including  the  whole  carrying-trade,  (.iovernor  Wright, 
with  his  accustomed  ardor,  and  considerable  force,  advocated 
small  vessels,  which  Mr.  Kcid  had  compared  to  hawks,  but 
Mr.  Wright  thought  more  like  eagles;  salli  ig,  as  they  do,  like 
birds,  which  cannoi  be  cauiiht  or  caged  by  blockade.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  trust  frigates  at  sea,  against  overpowering  odds : 
and  what  iliscredit  is  there  in  running  from  superior  force, 
falling  hack,  as  these  schooner  skirmisheia  ilo,  on  the  main 
body  ":"  They  can  beat  any  stpuire-rigged  vessel.  One  of  eight 
guns  can  capture  a  merchantman  arnu'd  with  forty.  So  pecu- 
liar is  the  Baltimore  trim  aiul  rig,  Mr.  Wright  had  no  doubt, 
if  the  enemy  took  one,  that  he  would  upset  her,  from  ignorance 
how  to  manage  her.  Licjuid  fire,  too,  might  be  used,  a  con- 
trivance which  Mr.  Wriglit  was  sure  Mr.  Kecd's  constituents 
would  soon  render  available,  if  they  were  reconciled  to  the 
war.  Mr.  Lowmles  supported  my  amendment,  which  wouh' 
leave  the  size  of  tho  vessel  to  the  Navy  Department,  surely 
more  competent  than  this  House  to  judge.  Mr.  Wright,  he 
said,  was  mistaken  in  his  preference  for  schooners.  Captain 
Perry  had  told  him  that,  in  every  case  within  hit,  knowledge, 
United  States  brigs  had  overtaken  schooners.  My  amendment 
was  adopted  ;  though  the  maximum  was  reduced,  in  the  Senate, 
])y  (jiencral  Smith's  iniluenco,  to  sixteen  guns,  in  which  shape, 
after  committees  of  conference  between  the  two  houses,  that 
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is,  twenty  vessels,  from  eir^ht  to  sixteen  guns,  the  bill  became 
a  bnv,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1814.  While  writing  this 
account  of  that  .uhlition  to  the  naval  esta!)lishnient  of  the 
United  States,  May,  1848,  the  naval  conuuittee  of  the  House 
have  just  reported  for  t>Yenty  war-brigs,  of  not  less  than  450 
tons,  which  are  to  be  armed  with  not  less  than  sixteen  heavy 
guns. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1815,  a  bill  passed  the  Ifouse,  to 
engrossment,  which  provoked  all  its  party  animosities.  Fif- 
teen hundred  miles  of  conterminous  territories,  separated  by 
ideal  lines,  whose  governments,  lawyers,  traders,  and  clergy, 
proclaimed  the  iniijuity  of  the  Avar,  eni;ouraged  treasonable 
supplies  to  the  enemy  with  iiudaoious,  and  sometimes  ludicrous 
impunity.  Against  this  system,  James  Fisk,  ^'jremost  in  war- 
zeal  of  the  republican  delegation  of  Vernmnt,  expended  his 
denunciations  with  a  vehemence  that  could  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
voke recrimination.  Vermont  was  a  market  overt  for  Dritish 
supjdies,  efl'ected  with  all  the  craft  and  dexterity  of  uncon- 
querable avarice.  Dead  oxen,  frozen  stifi",  slid  from  a  hill  into 
the  enemy's  territory,  and  then  represented  as  g(jing  there, 
when  impossible  to  stop  them,  was  one  of  the  many  fraudulent 
conti  ivances  by  which  money  was  made,  in  the  very  midst  of 
American  troops,  and  in  spite  of  military  and  civil  vigilance 
to  prevent  and  punish  it.  Comprehensive  and  suiliciont  iiiact- 
ments  of  federal  interdict  Avere  not  eft'ccted  till  the  4tli  of 
February,  1815,  only  ten  days  before  the  peace,  Avheii  it  be- 
came necessary  to  rejieal  them,  in  great  measure,  almost  as 
soon  as  enacted,  and  limit  the  modifications  to  a  single  year. 
Nor  Avas  the  bill,  at  last,  achieved  Avithout  one  of  those  disor- 
derly legislative  commotions,  if  not  the  only  one  of  that  Con- 
irress,  like  all  passionate  occurrences,  ditterently  represented 
by  the  conllicting  parties.  After  motions  by  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Stockton,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  to  strike  out  the 
st'ongest,  and,  to  them,  most  odious  features  of  the  bill,  about 
night-fall,  nearly  the  whole  federal  party  left  the  House,  de- 
serted also,  by  that  time,  by  many  of  our  ])arty,  so  that  it  Avas 
without  a  (piorutn.  A  call  of  the  House  produced  but  ninety- 
two  members :  enouirh,  however,  to  oass  the  bill,  and  fix  on 
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■,ho  absent,  of  whom  I  hapjjened  to  be  one,  but  not  a  refractory 
absentee,  the  odium  of  malicious  departure.  iSd,  at  least,  our 
party  and  papers  loudly  declared.  As  most  of  the  absentees 
■were  of  the  opposition,  worsted  through  the  day  in  reiterated, 
angry  conllicts,  avo  charged  them  with  an  illegitimate  endeavor 
to  defeat  a  law.  Alinorities  sometimes  descend  to  such  cinitri- 
vance.s.  The  law  which  occasioned  so  desperate  a  resort,  was 
an  indispensable  exereise  of  federal  authority,  if  the  war  had 
continued.  So  audacious  were  the  usej  made  of  State-laws, 
to  fetter  and  annul  hostilities,  and  even  punish  their  most  me- 
ritorious heroes,  that,  a  few  days  after  the  Plattsburg  victories, 
McDonough  was  arrested  by  a  sheritV's  oiHcer,  and  fercibly 
taken  out  of  a  procession,  of  which  he  had  been  invited  to  form 
a  conspicuous  part,  at  Burlington  ;  comi)elled  to  answer  for  a 
trespass  alleged  against  him  by  a  person  who  sued  the  Ame- 
rican naval  commander  for  illegal  injury  to  his  property,  by 
belligerent  operations.  Freaks  t)f  freedom,  and  licentious  liti- 
gation, by  j)rocess  of  State  courts,  vorc  among  the  many 
Eastern  impediments  opposed  to  the  war,  which  were  just 
sinking  under  victory  and  energy  when  the  war  closed. 

Among  the  devices  for  au[)plying  the  paucity  of  regular 
troops,  it  was  suggested  by  a  Western  militiaman,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  while  so,  learned  from  the  British 
their  nefarious  plan  to  land  a  large  force  in  the  South,  there 
free  and  arm  the  slaves,  and,  with  negroes,  Indians,  Italians, 
French,  and  other  freebooters  recruited  in  Europe,  under 
English  officers,  overrun  the  slave-states  —  that,  to  counteract 
such  a  plan,  an  army  of  slaves  should  be  ra'sed,  the  bounty 
and  pay  given  to  their  owners ;  the  slaves  eventually  to  be  set 
free,  and  endowed  with  public  lands.  By  consolidating  the 
regular  regiments,  and  transferring  their  supernuinerary 
officers,  to  cotMinand  the  slave-regiments,  it  was  supjxised  that 
a  considerable  additional  regular  force  might  be  raised.  Ex- 
perience having  shown  that  blacks,  accustomed  to  obedience, 
and  inured  to  hardships,  need  only  discipline  and  practice  to 
become  good  soldiers,  the  suggester  of  this  method  of  recruit- 
ing urged  it  on  j)ublic  attention.  (leneral  Jackson  made  ex- 
cellent use,  both  of  slaves  and  free  blacks,  on  the  fortifications. 
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and  ill  tlic  liattUs  l)y  wliicli  lie  rcpt'llod  the  En^'lisli,  avIio 
bi'oi'.ulit  Iiliul>  ri'iriiiii'uls  wiili  tlioir  ;iriiiy.  Tlioro  wt'i'o,  toward 
the  cud  "if  iliL'  war,  coinpaiiics  of  black  troops  in  tlic  iiortli. 

The  State  of  New  York  conteiiiplatcd  raisiiijjf  a  reiri'iiciit  of 
free  Idacks,  whose  excellence  as  sailors  was  well  established. 
Their  hardy  constitutioiis,  liabils  of  subordination,  muscular 
strength,  and  great  nuinlicrs,  uere  hehl  I'orth  as  inducements 
of  their  employment  in  military  service.  Exempt  fron:  lilitia- 
duty,  and  mostly  too  jjoor  to  pay  any  taxes,  they  were  a  class 
of  the  conmiunity  contributing  nothing  to  ]»ubli(;  i»urposes.  It 
was  even  suggested  that  the  casualties  of  military  life  would 
bo  usi'ful  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  an  anomaVuis  race,  whos? 
fecundity  and  longevity  were  public  grievances.  Thoso  who 
liold  blacks  as  slaves  were  not  afraid  of  the  efl'ects  of  such  em- 
ployment of  the  free  blacks. 

IJelligereiit  resources,  ingenuity,  capacity,  and  ])owcr,  wore 
just  awakening  iii  the  L'nited  States  the  miglity  developments 
■which  war  elicited  from  distressed,  bcleaguere<l,  and  alarmed, 
but  uncon((uerable,  (ireat  Britain.  The  energies  and  spirit 
of  popular  representative  government,  of  confederated  States, 
and  a  much  more  homogeneous  people,  were  just  coming  to 
maturity  when  hostilities  ended.  vVt  the  worst.  Eastern  dis- 
aflection  was  no  more  embarrassing  or  alarming  here  than 
Irish  to  England.  All  we  wanted  was  what  they  had.  a  go- 
vernment not  afraid  to  call  forth  the  utmost  effort  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  spring  of  ISlo,  100,000  regular  soldiers  would 
have  taken  the  field,  under  Brown  and  Jackson,  ready  to 
march  anywhere:  and  100,000  good  militia  Avould  have 
guarded  the  coasts,  freed  however  by  the  stress  of  war  else- 
where. GOO  carpenters  had  laid  the  keels  of  one  98-gun  ship, 
another  of  74  guns,  and  a  third  of  44  guns  on  Lake  Ontario, 
the  only  lake  not  in  our  jiossession.  And  when,  on  the  first 
of  May,  lake-navigation  opcTied,  the  largest  American  fleet 
that  ever  floated,  completely  armed  and  equipped,  fully 
manned  and  admirably  oflicerod,  would  have  effectually  put 
down  all  British  contest  for  our  iidand  seas. 

The  mere  rullianism  of  war  was  indeed  in  issue:  'out  prin- 
ciples were  staked,  and  large  part  of  a  continent  to  be  fought 
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for.  The  Southern  victories,  superadded  to  many  others,  the 
undcn'  'de  fact  that  all  our  battles  were  victories,  that  with 
fewer  forces  our  arms  never  failed  to  overcome  tlie  Britisli  — 
that  vast  illusion  of  ascendency  —  filled  our  ranks  with  sol- 
diers, our  soliliers  with  confidence,  and  gave  our  cause  all  the 
force  of  imagination.  The  sword,  the  word,  the  world,  were 
all  witli  us.  The  Rritish  pr  ^ss,  metropolitan  ami  provincial, 
•was  groaning  under  defeat  and  disaster.  After  wluit  was  done 
at  New  Or  cans,  what  could  not  be  done  ?  The  triumph  of 
triumphs  there  was  the  death-knell  to  factious  or  traitorous 
disafi'ection,  when,  most  unexpectedly,  Great  liritain  lowered 
her  terms,  and  gave  us  v.  tolerable  peace  at  Ghent,  Avhich  mi- 
litary acc(^mpaniments  at  home  rendered  highly  favorable,  sa- 
luted by  IJritish  groans  and  American  exultation.  To  bo  sure 
our  whole  ccjiintry  was  delighted  when  Avar  ended,  like  a  child, 
chastised  by  a  severe  parent,  i(!Joicing  in  the  parental  smile 
restored,  however  unmerited  the  puni.-^hment.  American  dis- 
gust with  Englimd  it  r.i(uircd  more  than  two  cruel  wars,  Avith 
many  years  of  intermediate  contumelious  wrongs  to  provoke ; 
and  it  was  always  in  English  power,  by  mitigations,  to  renew 
our  first  luve.  When,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  but  ven- 
geance and  hatred  to  fight  about,  and  ])eaco  and  victory  came 
together,  the  American  nation,  ambitious  and  sensitive,  but 
not  ill-natured  or  hateful,  and  elated  by  universal  victories, 
cndjraced  peace  with  eager,  unanimous,  and  cordial  Avelcome. 

Peace  came  indeed  Avitli  gi'cat  welcome.  We  were  still 
faintly  discussing  a  bank,  —  classification,  as  proposed,  had 
entirely  failed;  and  though  taxation  was  doubled,  still  the  New 
Orleans  triumphs  were  the  only  pleasant  end  of  congressional 
inaction,  when,  in  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  l-'Jth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1815,  a  rumor  of  peace  agitated  the  welkin.  No  one 
could  tell  where  it  came  from,  with  Avhat  probability,  on  what 
terms,  or  any  thing  about  it.  The  President  knew  nothing  of 
it,  and  Congress  had  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  yet  the  runiov 
embalmed  the  atmosphere,  and  hopes  of  its  reality  overcame 
all  objections.  During  the  preceding  fortnight,  there  had  been 
numy  favorable  reports,  from  various  British  sources ;  and, 
though  the  President  and  the  Court-Gazette  (as  the  Federal 
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KopnlirK-an  calliMl  tlie  National  IntoHij.'oncer)  (lisc'rc'(litc(l  all 
f>U(;li  iuinl  illusions,  yet  ll.cir  consolin;;  iniction  was  tal^cn  to 
heart,  and  miuh  jhovimI  dcli^rlitl'iil  reality.  We  all  desired 
peaee.  .laek>oii"s  vietories  indeed  seiisihly  diniinislied  Ixilli 
jjatriotic  and  ]iarty-an.\iety.  Al'tcr  the  cani|)ai;;n  of  Louisiana, 
(lUjieradded  to  those  of  Canada,  wo  hclieved  ourselves  aide  to 
co))e  with  the  Uritish  hy  land  as  well  as  hy  water.  'I'hc  sereno 
and  niULdi-ahused  eliief  nia;:istrato  never  lost  his  eoiiiidenee  ; 
his  ri_2;ht  arm,  Monroo,  was  one  of  those  teni|);'rs  Avhieh  v[>o 
with  an  e.\i;j:eney  to  a  piteh  of  resohitioti ;  his  left  arm,  Dallas, 
often  exeited  to  tears,  was  loftier  every  day,  as  finaneial  dilli- 
culties  and  con;_'ressional  vexations  thwarted  him :  and  while 
it  is  easv  and  oonmion  t(»  say  that  irovernuient  was  al  its  last 
fiasj),  1  \  '■  ve  that  (Jonijjress,  however  intraetahle,  would  at 
last  have  seconded  the  Ivxeeutive  by  powerl'ul  acts,  if  indis- 
pensahlo.  The  only  ruinous  ealamity  of  the  stru^rtxle,  disunion 
hy  eivil  war,  was  no  lon;.'er  to  lie  feared,  when  the  small  ealial 
of  Boston  nialeontents,  S(t  loii;>;  rulin;;  several  Eastern  States, 
confounded,  terrified,  and  eoereed  into  the  I'nion  hy  SoutluM'u 
success  and  universal  eonlidenco,  laid  down  tluii'  arms,  and  the 
Hartford  Convention,  fmce  dreaded  as  a  tra;_'edy,  heeanie  a 
mere  farce.  Washinirton,  ruined,  M'as  the  heart  of  a  nation, 
whoso  pulsations  at  the  New  Uileans  extremity  throhhed  at 
Boston.  Material  interests  proved  their  bonds  stron;i;er  than 
p(ditical  compacts.  Loui>iana  became  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  spite  of  constitutional  dilliculties,  by  a  great  continental  con- 
vulsion. Southern  staples  l)e;:an  their  plea  with  Eastern  na- 
vigation, an<l  State-attachments  followed,  like  pei-sonal  friend- 
ships, from  similar  likes  and  dislikes.  Massachusetts  felt  that 
her  prosperity  depen<led  on  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  rescuing 
New  Orleans  from  English  power.  The  70,000  boasted  militia 
of  Massachusetts,  with  folded  arms,  sulleriug,  almost  rejoicing 
in  the  hostile  occuiiation  of  })art  of  theii  State,  beheld,  with 
national  shame,  wli(»lc  brigades  of  unarmed  Western  siddiers, 
whom  they  had  disclaimed  as  fellow-countrymen,  starting,  like 
men  of  Cadmus,  from  the  earth,  and  r'.ishing  a  thousand  miles  to 
rescue  French  Creoles,  whom  the  degraded  and  intolerant  East; 
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lod'io  as  their  deliverers  from  renewed  colonization.  War  con- 
stituted a>  nntion,  one  and  the  same,  from  the  Sahine  to  the  St. 
Johns,  which  destiny  was  soon  to  carry  to  the  Rio  (Irande  and 
the  Paeiric,  i  <  that  wiir,  if  not  first  deserted  hy  New  Enf:;land, 
nnd  then  hy  <)Id,  would  have  carried  American  confines  heyond 
Halifax  and  (Quebec,  and  Kastern  navij^ation  and  commerce  far 
beyond  those  of  (ireat  Britain.  —  Paper-money,  never  heat, 
Would  do  for  us  against  England  what  England  with  paper- 
money  had  done  against  all  Europe  —  paper-money,  according 
to  one  of  Macon's  axioms,  never  beat. 

Approachitig  now  t'le  end  of  the  conflict,  appreciating  too 
the  transports  of  relief  and  joy  with  which  peace  Avas  wel- 
comed, the  truth  will  not  he  told  without  declaring  that  there 
were  considerate  Americans  who  regretted  that  the  genius  of 
our  government  was  not  put  to  the  trial  of  another  campaign, 
of  Avhich  the  nulitary  spirit,  though  it  might  liave  been  dan- 
gerous to  our  free  institutions,  wouhl  liave  been  much  more 
fatal  to  (ireat  Britain.  That  inscrutable  and  inexplicable 
mystery,  called  credit,  with  which  CJreat  Britain  vamiuished 
Napoleon,  as  with  that  similar  talisimm,  which  Danton  rcconi- 
Tuondcfl  to  the  French,  as  daring.  Napoleon  conciuered  all  but 
Enjilaud  —  conlidence  had  become  an  American  facidtv.  The 
navy,  the  army,  the  people,  all,  but  the  government,  were  con- 
fident, and  although  (,'oiigress  faltered,  the  Executive  was  rc- 
Hdlved.  The  re.mlt  might  have  been  military  aseemleney  and 
national  dfbt,  instead  of  peaceful  prosperity.  But  the  end 
would  have  been  victorious. 

Tho  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  having  (on  the  oc- 
casion of  Mrs.  Madison's  death)  given  a  much  gloomier  account 
than  my  impression  of  the  last  session  of  the  War-Congress, 
and  their  opportunities  of  knowledge  having  bec<n  as  good  as 
mine,  I  think  proper  to  incorporate  their  view,  as  follows:  — 

"Coiii.fross  had  assoniblcil  on  tliu  I'.ltli  of  September  pn'cediiiij — not,  as 
miclit  1)0  siijiposed  t'roin  the  duto,  in  con?L'iiiienco  of  tlio  llu^n  ri'cent  ciipturc 
of  the  city  by  the  lmicuiv,  bnt  in  i)ursuance  of  u  ri-fpiisitioii  by  IIk;  President 
anlj'rior  to  tlint  event,  callinif  ("onijn^s  toi;ftht'r  (as  the  I'rt'sident  int'ornu'd 
the  two  hoiisps  in  his  messajjf  at  the  openinjrof  tliat  si'rit^ion)  lor  the  purpose 
of  supplying'  tiio  iniidocpiacy  of  the  tiniincL-s  to  tiie  f.\i>tiii<j;  wants  of  the 
Trun^iiry,  and  of  nmking  t'urlber  and  more  ellectuul  provisions  for  prosccut- 
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in{f  the  vviir.  During  tlic  rcroHS  f»('('oMj.'rfnH,  tlio  honor  ai'  ilu!  iirtiis  ^'f  ilic 
Unitud  Sliitca  had  hei-n  jrnlhintly  tuiKtaiiu'd  in  rvt'ry  conlhct  hy  hind  and 
H(vi:  |M)liti(;iilly  rdn.-ldcrcd,  tlic  ciptnri)  ol'  W'lif-lnnjjton  itself,  and  the  (h-- 
(itnictldii  dl'  till'  ('m|iiI<>1  mid  thu  utlmr  |iiililic  hinlditiirs,  tn)  liir  tV'iiM  hi;in^r  u 
iniHt'ortniif,  was  for  (he  ndniiiiiHtmtioii  a  Ibrtniiatc  rviMit,  by  itMolii.'ct  in  ux- 
citinij  iiidi;,'iiiiiil  fi'cliii^r  tlir(iM;,'h()ut  the  cuimiry,  iiiiitiiiH'  the  |ii'(i|)li!  in  hii|»- 
jKTt  of  the  coinnioii  caiisi-,  and  prL'parin;,'  their  iniiid.s  tor  the  iidditional  bur- 
den of  tnxitlioii  vviiicli  it,  had  bucuine  obvious  that  thry  must  bo  calUMl  u|miii 
to  bear.  All  that  was  waiitini,'  to  tiie  vifroroii.s  prosec  ition  of  tlio  war  was 
the  provision  of  iiieii  and  nioiiuy  tor  tin.'  purpose.  Thu  proffressof  recriiitiiij; 
for  lillinij  tho  ranks  of  the  rej:ular  army  had  already  proved  entirely  too 
plow,  if  not  a  total  tiiiltire,  as  had  the  resource  of  loans  Ilir  liie  Mipjiort  of  the 
governineiit  as  well  as  tor  carryini,'on  the  war.  The  army,  whosi."  ori,'ain- 
zation  was,  on  pajier,  more  than  t'l'J.diMi  men,  conijirised  an  actual  tlirci;  o ' 
only  1)12,11(1(1,  exclusive  of  olilcers,  of  which  force  probably  not  more  than  onn- 
lialf  Could  be  relied  upon  tiir  elli'Ctive  service;  and  the  credit  of  the  jjovern- 
nient  had  sunk  so  low  that  plummet  could  hardly  sound  the  depth  of  its 
degradation. 

"At  the  oppuinL'  of  the  Hossion.  the  President,  in  his  communication  to 
tlio  two  houses  of  ('ongreHS,  with  eloiiuent  [lersiiasiun,  eiuh  avored  to  impress 
upon  tiioni  the  necessity  of  making  immedinlv  provision  t()r  (illiiig  the  ranks 
of  the  army  and  replenishing  the  public  Treasury.  In  this  (lurpose  he  was 
earnestly  seconded  by  Secretary  Monroe,  of  the  War  l)e|)arliiient,  and  the 
new  Secretary  (Mr.  Dallas)  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

"Towards  the  first  of  these  objects  a  bill  was  sihjii  matured,  and  alt(>r- 
wards  received  the  assent  of  Congress,  extending  the  age  at  which  recruits 
might  be  enlisted  to  fifty  yearn,  doubling  the  bounty  in  hind  to  each,  and  re- 
movintr  the  interdiction  upon  the  recruiting  of  minors  and  apprentices.  This 
measure  was  a  mere  experiment,  of  no  practical  value,  us  the  event  showed. 
'I'ho  plan  for  tilling  the  ranks  of  tho  army  upon  which  thr  Exiculivi:  relieil, 
and  which  was  placed  before  the  Senate  in  a  bold  and  energetic  report  from 
the  War-Secretary,  was  to  tJirin  into  chisse.s,  of  100  each,  all  the  population 
of  tho  Unileil  States  fit  tor  miliiia-duty,  out  of  every  class  of  which  tour  men 
•for  the  war'  were  to  be  furnished  within  thirty  days  after  the  classitication, 
by  choice  or  '  by  drauuht,'  and  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  oflicer  of 
each  district,  to  Ix;  marched  to  such  places  of  general  reiidez.voiis  as  might 
be  directed  by  tho  Secretary  of  War.  'I'his  plan,  which,  as  the  reader  w  ill 
jierceive,  comprised  all  the  essential  fi-atiiros  of  the  French  conscription, 
though  perha[)s  tlu!  only  one  which  at  the  lime  |)romiseil  etreclive  results, 
found  from  the  first  no  fiivor,  especially  in  the  House  of  Jleiireseiitatives; 
and  became  more  and  more  obnoxious  the  more  the  administration  seemed 
to  have  it  at  heart.  Hardly  any  one  in  Congress  had  tin.'  courage  to  allude 
to  it.  Mr.  Troup  did  indeed  jirevail  upon  the  Military  Couiinittee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  to  allow  him  to  report  a  bill,  conformable  to  the  Kxecntive 
rccoinmendatioii,  by  the  pregnant  title  of  'An  Act  making  provision  for 
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ot'lhc  1' ml  I'll  Stiitcs;'  iukI  I  In-  lull  uiis  rch  cd  to  a  (•ijiiiiniiii'c  of  the  u  imh) 
lluiiM'  —  mid  iiivcr  iifliT  iii'iin!  ot.  in  the  course  (d'  the  cession  .-oiii''  A'Mh 
li.'id  p;i.»-iv!  liiokiny;  to  the  eniploynient  ot'  voiiinlei.'rs  and  detiicliiiieiit.''  i  I'  nil- 
litiii,  under  the  old  plan,  tiir  bliorl  terms  ;  iind  one  of  more  iniportiiiii'e,  Mo 
authorize  the  PreHident  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  Hervice  of  Sliito 
troops  mid  of  vohinleers,'  'I'liis  last  was  not  only  the  most  clU'ctivo  ine.isnre 
which  hud  passed  towards  the  supply  of  men  for  carrying  on  the  war,  hut  it 
wusf  the  most  so  that  was  likely  to  pass. 

"  In  the  (irst  three  months  ot'  the  session,  Coiiffress  al.-o  had,  in  eoiif 'rmity 
with  the  n!Coinnieiidatiiiiis  of  Mr.  Secri.'tiiry  Dallas,  in  his  first  report  (made 
1)11  the  ITtii  of  ()cl(dier),  jMissed  Acts  layiii!,'  diri.'ct  taxes  and  excises  on  va- 
rious (ihjiM'ts,  which,  It  was  calenlaled,  would  produce  anmially  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  revenue;  wlii(!h  tiixntion,  however,  —  tlioiiLjIi  wise  leirin- 
hitioii,  as  tiir  as  it  went,  mid  indispeiisahle  as  ii  basis  liir  tiitiire  loans  or  cre- 
dits in  any  tiirin  —  could  not  hecoine  available  lor  purjioses  of  iniini'diate 
iiecese.-sity,  nor  to  any  important  anioiint  within  the  year.  It  is  of  the 
e.-sence  of  direct  tax(!s  and  excis(.'s,  b('sides  their  being  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tions, and  the  nio>t  expensive  in  collection,  that  they  cannot  he  relied  upon 
tJir  any  eiiier^'eiicy,  because  of  tlie  time  that  is  requisite  to  make  them  heijfiii 
to  be  productive. 

"Thesf!  were  all  tli(>  iiieiisiire.«, adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  war,  which 
had  been  iiialiired  in  Congress  np  to  the  middle  of  I'Vbniary. 

"The  truth  to  say,  indeed,  liotwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  emergency, 
a  dogged  inertness  seemed  to  paralyze  the  action  of  Congress  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  session.  The  niconimendation  to  recruit  the  iiriiiy  by 
drafts  fniiii  the  niilitiii  was  not  only  unwelcome,  as  wo  have  said,  but  revidl- 
iiig  to  th(!  iiiclinalioiis  of  the  po|)iil;ir  branch  ol' ('migress;  so  much  so  that  a 
great  pro)tortinn  nf  the  iiieiiibers  of  that  body  (and  anion:,''  them  some  of  the 
leading  and  most  conspicuous  iiii'iiiliers  ot'the  republican  party)  ^hI■llnk  iVoni 
it  as  tVoiii  the  plague:  and,  as  though  the  leprous  iutliiencf!  ot'  that  jiroposi- 
tion  containiiiated  every  other  part  ol'thi^  plans  of  the  administration,  it  was 
with  almost  cipial  r<diic!aiice  lh:it  the  House  apjiroached  the  coiisiileration 
o\' a(l<<iii(ilt'  measures  (.•■ncli  as  Mr.  Secretary  Dallas  frankly  and  t'earlessly 
recommended)  iiir  tlie  support  of  t lie  public  credit  and  lor  strengthening  the 
tiinews  of  the  war.  Three  luoiilhs  of  the  session  were  s])ent,  ami  lost,  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  in  the  discussion  of  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  Hank  ol  the 
United  .States,  iiiinn  a  plan  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
u^  a  fiscal  measure  ;  the  (rontestation  concerning  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  a  hdl  lor  a  b;ink  ot  entirely  dillerent  construction  from  that,  re- 
commended hy  the  Treasury.  To  this  project  of  a  b:ink,  when  |)resented 
for  his  approbation,  the  President  refused  his  signature,  for  the  siiflicient 
reason  tint,  instead  of  promising  any  aid  to  the  *governmeiit  in  its  time  of 
need,  the  b;iiik,  as  proposal  to  he  constituted,  could  not  be  relied  on  during 
the  war  to  provide  a  circulating  medium,  or  to  furnish  loans  or  anticipations 
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of  tlio  public  revenue.  Mucli  time  was  cmisiimcd,  besides,  in  debates  upon 
qiiostiotiH  which  ougiit  never  to  Imve  been  suffered  to  iuterlere  witli  tlie  dis- 
cussion of  measures  of  vital  consequence,  demanded  by  the  aiarniini;  state 
of  prostration  and  financiiil  del)ilily  to  whicii  tlie  goverunient  was  reduced. 
Several  days  were  passed  in  the  consideration  of  an  abortive  proposition  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Washington;  and,  whilst  the  enemy 
was  almost  actually  in  sigiit  from  tiic  windows  of  the  building  in  which 
Congre.'-s  was  temporarily  sitting,  gentlemen  found  time  to  make  and  argue 
idle  propositions  for  amending  the  Constitution,  and  to  squabble  about  private 
claims  older  than  the  government  itself.  At  the  very  most  critical  moment, 
for  example,  one  whole  day  was  s])enl  in  debating  a  bill,  with  the  merits  of 
which  all  the  members  were  by  long  acquainUincc  made  familiar,  to  |)ay  for 
Amy  Dardiu's  horse! 

"President  .Madison,  and  his  fricnd.-i  and  faithful  counsellors,  were  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  by  which  the  Slii|)  of  Slate  was  surrounded.  They 
saw  the  breakers  ahead,  and  heard  tiieir  roar  upon  the  rocks.  With  all  the 
anxiety  and  appreliensiveness  for  the  sal'ety  of  the  country  with  which  such 
warnings  of  danger  tilled  their  minds,  no  exertion  was  spared  by  them,  in 
public  and  in  private,  to  induce  the  two  houses  of  Congress  to  set  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  completion  of  the  task  tor  which,  in  anlicipatiun  of  the 
regular  time  of  meeting,  they  had  been  convened  si.x  months  i)efore. 

"The  National  Intelligencer,  representing  the  views  of  the  administration 
of  that  day,  put  forth  appeals,  the  high  authority  of  which  could  not  well  be 
mistaken,  to  the  jjatriotism,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  i)ride  of  consistency,  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  those  appeiils,  the  magnitude,  and  the 
power,  and  the  resources  of  our  adversary,  augmented  by  his  late  successes, 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  colossal  power  of  iXapoleon,  and  the  conse(]uent 
general  jjacification,  were  not  nndtrratcd.  Hut,  it  was  urged,  experiment 
had  already  sliown  that  even  the  concpierors  in  the  wars  of  Kurope,  in  all 
th(!  numhi.'rs  that  could  b(;  transported  over  a  sea  three  thousand  miles  in 
width,  would  ;iot  be  a  match  for  the  li(>roism  and  disci|)line  of  American 
soldiers,  fighting  for  their  homos  and  their  altars  —  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  their  country;  that  nothinir.  it  was  certain,  was  necessary  to  our  success 
in  this  contest  but  the  organization  of  an  a<le(piate  military  force,  and  of  an 
effective  fiscal  system,  both  easily  practicable;  and  that  nothing  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  both  these  wants  but  a  liberal  spirit  of  accommodation, 
essential  in  all  deliberative  bodies,  among  those  who  sincerely  wished  to 
save  the  rnnulnj,  to  establisli  its  right.s,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
free  fiirms  of  government.  The  lion-hearted  and  uncompromising  Mijiiroe, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  never  fiiiled  to  repeat  to  committees,  and  to  indi- 
vidual member!*  of  Congres.s,  on  all  occasions  that  offered,  the  same  argu- 
ments which  he  had,  early  in  the  session,  pressed  upon  ('ongress  in  an  official 
letter  to  the  military  committee  of  tht;  Senate;  such  as,  that  the  United 
States  must,  in  this  conflict,  reliiKpiish  no  right,  or  pnisli  in  thr  stnifr<ih>  .■ 
that  there  was  no  intinnididtv  gritiiml  to  stand  upon;  that  the  contest  was 
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one  for  existence,  all  doubt  of  vvliich,  if  any  remained,  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  latest  despatches  from  our  ministers  at  (jjient;  tlint  the  only  way  to 
bring  tiie  war  to  a  close  was  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it,  carrying  it  into 
tlic  northern  possessions  of  the  enemy  on  this  continent;  and  that,  if  the 
means  |)laced  at  the  disposition  of  the  government  were  not  fully  adequate 
to  th.it  end,  di^  ^mtiturc  must  ensue.  Nor  was  President  Madison  at  all 
brliind  Mr.  Monr  <o  in  courage  or  in  firmness  of  resolve.  Mr.  Monroe  in  all 
things  —  even  in  his  military  plans,  which  Congress  would  not  carry  out  — 
spoke  the  language  of  the  President,  which  the  President  iiimself  repeated 
on  all  opportunities  which  his  station  allowed  to  him. 

"The  mouth  of  .Fanuiiry  was  already  far  advanced.  One  month  of  the 
session  only  remained  ;  and  yet  nothing  effective  had  been  done  in  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Dallas),  ever  faithful  and  fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  addressed  to  Congress,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  through  the  conunittee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  report,  in  which,  after  infi)rniing  the  conunittee  that  he  slioiild 
still  respectfully  and  deferentially  Ikim'  awaited  the  necessary  action  of 
Congress  upon  his  report  of  the  17lh  of  October  preceding,  but  tor  the  near 
approach  of  the  day  at  which  the  term  of  existence  of  tiie  present  Congress 
was  to  expire,  he  placed  before  them,  in  naked  figures,  these  startling  facts: 
that  the  amount  of  money  reipiired  for  the  service  of  the  government  for 
the  year  If^l.')  was  filly-six  millions  of  dollars;  that  all  the  means  at  the 
command  of  the  government  lor  the  same  period  —  including  the  revenue 
from  customs  and  internal  taxes,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  loans  and  trea- 
sury notes  —  was  but  (itteen  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  there  existed, 
tliereti)re,  a  deficiency  in  the  means  retjuired  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year  of  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  provision  of  adequate 
means  to  supply  this  deficiency  was  necessary  to  save  the  government  from 
baiikriii)try  and  disgrace.  These  were  not  the  words  he  used,  but  they  ex- 
press Ins  meaning.  To  enable  the  government  to  accomplish  this  object, 
besides  the  resource  of  loans,  and  a  fiirther  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  the 
amoimt  of  filleen  millions  'being  the  largest  amount  which  was  deemed 
avaihiiile),  the  Secretary  ...ommended  that  taxes  be  laid  on  incones,  on 
inheriiaiices,  law  processes,  mortgages,  dividends  on  stocks,  ar  \  on  manu- 
factured Hour. 

"Tills  report,  instead  of  stimulating  Congress  to  a  vigorous  effort,  such  as 
the  emergency  required,  seemed  to  have  the  same  staggering  effect  as  the 
proposed  conscription  had  had  in  regard  to  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army.  The  members  stood  aghast  at  the  proposition  tor  heavy  taxation 
upon  objects  .fo  sensitive  as  those  proposed  by  the  Secretary.  Up  to  the 
l.Tlh  day  of  February,  no  report  was  made  to  Congress  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  upon  any  one  of  the  Secretary's  jjropositions,  except  by  a 
bill  to  aiithnri'/.e  an  issue  of  treasury-notes;  and,  as  if  a  flood  of  those  could 
roniiiensati!  for  the  absence  of  revenue,  or  siilistitute  it,  that  bill  conteui- 
plated  an  i~sue  to  the  amount  of  twenty-live  mi!lioiis,  instead  of  the  fitleeu 
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ii.illions  wliic-li  flic  Secretary  liiul  ndvist-d,  llioiifrli  it  was  notorious  that  the 
treasuryniiti's  wi.ti;  ill  tlial  vrry  inoiiieiit  soiliiipf  iit  from  twenty  to  thirty 
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V ircat  IJiilaiii  was,  aceordiiii^-  to  the  lati-.-t  accounts  from  J'lurope,  liariiiif  Ik.t 
iviii  airiiiiist  lis    .('solvid  to  I'M'it,  her  whole  land  and  naval  power  lor  our 


.■imioyance  —  what  was  tlie  con 
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people  was  up;  but  ti;e  spirit  ol  Couirress  was  below  that  of  the  people,  and 
the  Executive  was  li^ft  |)owerless.  'I'lie  only  mc'iiiis  at  its  command  liir  pro- 
secuting' the  war,  or  even  to  |)ay  the  civil  list,  consisted,  in  the  fmancia! 
di'partiiieiit,  of  a  treasury  with  iiolhinL''  in  it.  the  chief  ridianci!  tor  siipplyinir 
It,  heiuii;  the  proceeds  ot'six  per  i:ent.  slocl(,sold  to  sjieculalors  at  tht!  rate  of 
one  hundred  (lollars  in  slock  iiir  eit^hty  ilollars,  payable  in  the  notes  ol"  sus- 
pended hanks,  winch  notes  wen;  sellinyf  in  the  market  at  thirty  piu-  cent. 
below  the  par  ol'  specie;  so  tliat  tlir  every  hundred  dollars  in  stock  (when 
purchasers  liir  it  could  he  linmd)  the  ^(iveniment  w.'is  in  reality  (i-ettiiiir  only 
lifly  dollars  in  \aliiel  The  circiilatiii!,''  meiliiim,  a',  the  same  time,  uas  alto- 
li'elher  iiKiile  up  of  the  depreciated  iioles  of  siisp"iiued  hanks,  and  trumpery 
hills,  of  le.-s  (leiiomiiiations,  issued  by '{'oiii,  Dick,  and  Harry,  the  brok<"-, 
the  baker,  the  b:irher ;  by  every  iiidi\idiial,  i;i  short,  who  found  it  coiUv  '•.  i 
to  emit  them. 

"As  to  the  military  departnieiit,  the  paucity  of  means  at  the  cominaii;! 
of  the  K.veciitive  may  he  Ju.-lly  ap|ireciated  by  the  tiict  llial  .Major-tiriicnil 
Jacob  I'rown  (then  conmiiiiuliii!.'  iii  chu't' on  the  northern  iVoiitier),  tiivel- 
\n\<r  all  the  way  hillier  over  ro.ids  which  were,  at  that  season,  almost  iiii- 
practicahle,  fir  the  piirpo-i'  ol"  coiili-rriiiL;'  with  the  Ivxecutive  in  reijanl  to 
'lie  iijiproachinir  caiiipaiuni.  arrived  in  \\'a.-liiii;.!toii,  accompanieil  by  severnl 
meiiihers  ol'iiis  stalii  on  liie  (iih  day  of  l'"ehriiary  ;  and  that,  wastin^r  no  time 
in  vaiii  ceremiiiiy  at  so  cr;lical  a  nioiiH  iit,  rel'usiii;,''  the  com|ilinieiit  of  a 
jiublic  enterlainiiii'Ut  jirdpo.-ed  to  liim  by  L'oni!re^s,  he  departed,  on  the  lltli 
of  the  moiilli,  (HI  his  retiini  to  his  jio.-t  of  honor  and  ol"  peril,  ijeiierally  iiu- 
ller^:ooll  to  have  ohtamrd  from  Ihr  llxcciilive — all  that  the  Ivxri'iiliv  e  ha(l 
to  ^'ivi'  —  not  the  needed  ri'iiiliiiri'inriils  ol' men  and  money,  but  jilrnary 
powers  to  call,  in  the  name  of  the  i;enenil  jfoveriiment,  ii|ion  tlio  Slate 
governments,  but  cspocially  npun  the  States  of  New  \'ork  aud  V'eriiioiit, 


ir  State  troous  and  volimioers  (under  the  aulhoritv  of  ll 


.■\ct  mi'nli,iiiei 


in  a  iirecedinir  part  of  this  arliclo),  lo  constilnte,  with  the  small   rrL'iilar 
forci!   at    his   disposal,    a    L;rand    army  for  the    invasion    of  (".iiinda;   and 


islrncted  hesii 


proliahlv.  to  avail  himself  ol"  the  ciedit  of  the  liirmrr  of 


these  Stales  (which  had,  (liiniiL,''  the  precediuLT  caiiipaiirn,  done  so  much  liir 
the  common  cause)  to  obtain  advaiu;es  of  uiniiey.  to  defray  the  ex|)eii<e  of 
mamtaiiiiii!,''  the  liirce  so  lo  he  called  out.  Such  were  the  circinnstancoa 
viiidvr  which  the  cauip:iii;ii  was  about  to  open. 
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"'I'lu!  l.Illi  (lay  of  l'\'l)rmiry,  down  to  wliirli  we  liavo  liroii<;lit  our  sijclch, 
found  tlio  11(111.-0  of  Kcpn'soiitativcs  cnifaffod  upon  anollicr  Bank  Mill, 
dosi^nod  lo  assist  tlio  'I'roasniy  in  anlicipatiutr  tin.'  rovcnuo  to  a  siilliciont 

ipC,   llOWCVIT,    lllOll;.r|l    it 


atnoniil  to  carry  on  tlio  <ro\oriniH'nt  —  with  small  liopo,  mowcvit,  iiioii;.rU  it 
was  llio  last  card  of  llio  'I'rcasiiry,  of  li(.'iiiir  alilo  lo  pass  it  in  any  slmpo  to 
be  uscliil  oiiIk.t  lo  tlio  yovoriiinont  or  [icoplc." 

!M_v  iiiipfcssioiis  (lifliT  from  tliosc  of  itio  cditnr  of  the  Na- 
tloiial  Iiiti'lliireiici'r.  Tlici'o  are  errors  of  dates  in  liis  narrti- 
tive,  wliieli  I  need  not  point  out,  Iieoaiisc  I  tliink  its  errors  of 
ar^iinieiit  are  niiieh  more  strikiiifr.  He  does  jiot  even  allude 
to  fJaekson's  stieeess  at  iS'ew  Orleans,  of  wiiieli  tlie  intellijrenee, 
a  few  (lavs  bel'ore  tliiit  of  peaee,  put  tis  jierfeetly  at  ease, 
both  as  (o  eoiintrv  and  party.  There  was  nothin<f  to  fear 
worse  than  a!iother  year's  war,  thron;:h  whieli  Ave  were  almost 
certain  of  ifoin;j;  triuni])lianily.  And  Mr.  (Sales  overlooks  the 
two  weeks  then  yet  reiiiaiain^  of  the  session  of  Conirress.  in 
which  final  fortnijiht  all  that  was  \vantin;i;  niiL'ht.  and  prohahly 
woidd,  have  lu-eii  done.  These  finishing  two  weeks  are  always 
the  period  of  (Jon^rressional  jierformaiiee.  The  war-party  had 
uiajorilies  in  hotli  lionses,  A(ie([itato  taxes  were  actually 
enacted.  The  country  teeineil  Avith  martial  conlidencc.  No 
election,-  t<«  (.'onjj^ress  were  inijiendiiiL!;.  If  there  had  heen,  the 
■>var  was  [mpular.  The  mitional  spirit,  executive  determina- 
tion, military  ascendency,  and,  it  may  he  added,  the  obligations 
of  Congress,  all  gmiranlied  elVective  hostilities. 

Oilicial  announccneiit  of  jieace  at  Washington  was  preceded 
by  the  following  occurrence:  —  The  liritish  sloop  of  war  Fa- 
vorite arrived  at  New  York,  Saturdav,  the  11th  of  February, 
and  landed  there  ^^r.  Henry  Carroll,  the  American  bearer  of 
the  treaty,  and  Mr.  Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  bearer  of  the 
English  copy.  Mr.  Carroll  did  not  leave  New  York  till  8un- 
diiy,  the  Vlih.  nor  reach  Washington  till  Tiies(hiy  afternoon, 
the  TItli  of  February  —  good  sjiecd  for  those  days  of  stage- 
coaches and  bad  roads.  Dut  private  interest,  as  usual,  out- 
stripped public  service ;  and  one  or  more  New  York  merchants 
despatched  a  secret  messenger,  preceding  Mr.  Carroll,  to  Wash- 
ington. On  Monday  morning,  Lewis  IJ.  Sturges,  one  of  the 
Connecticut  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  called 
on  Mr.  Thomas  Monroe,  thu  city  postmaster,  and  asked  him 
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to  delay  for  a  sliort  tiiao,  lialf  :in  hour  or  so,  tlic  departure  of 
tlie  mail  from  Wasliingtou  for  Alexandria,  which  had  not  been 
unusual,  Avhen  requested  by  a  member  of  Congress  or  other 
responsible  person,  for  any  unexceptionable  purpose.  Mr. 
Fturgcs's  purpose  was  to  anticipate  Carroll's  arrival,  by  aflonl- 
ing  opportunity  for  speculations  in  Southern  produce  and  other 
goods,  largely  changed  in  prices  by  peace.  Mr.  Monroe  asl^inl 
fo:  a  reason  ■\vhy  the  departure  of  the  mail  should  be  put  ofT^ 
which,  he  said,  could  not  be  done  without  sufficient  cause.  Mr. 
Sturge^  rej)lied  that  he  would  give  it,  if  Mr  Monroe  would 
first  give  his  Avord  of  honor  not  to  divulge  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Monroe,  influenced  by  the  respect  due  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, gave  the  promise  of  secrecy.  Whereupon  ]SIr.  Stnrges 
tohl  liim  that  peace  was  made  at  (jihent,  and  intelli'-'f^nce  of  it 
shortly  coming  to  Washington,  which  New  York  men-haiits 
desired  to  anticipate  by  profitable  purchases.  ^Ir.  ^Monri)', 
said,  if  that  was  the  fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  secret.  JUit 
as  Mr.  Sturges  insisted  on  the  proniite  given,  the  postmaster 
said  that  lie  must  consult  the  Postmaster-General ;  to  whom 
accordingly  they  went  together,  his  apartment  being  in  tlie 
i-anie  building  with  the  city  post-office.  The  rostniaster-CJene- 
rui,  lU'turn  J(>n.:ithan  Meigs,  declining  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
pos«.d  arrangement,  unless  the  President  authorized  it,  rcj).:!ii'cd 
at  once,  as  the  occasion  Avas  urgent,  to  the  Presi<lent's  resi- 
dence, then  in  Mr.  Tayloe's  house,  and  there  stated  the  matter 
to  Edward  Coles,  the  President's  secretary,  by  whom  (Jovernor 
Meigs  wa^  ii.troduced  to  tlie  President's  study.  On  hciiring 
what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Sturges,  ]Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr. 
Meigs,  Mr.  Madison  was  much  more  excited  than  vsual  witii 
his  calm  temper,  instantly  declaring  his  d.'tern>ination  to  ni..':c 
the  matter  public.  Perhaps,  he  said,  it  was  a  mere  trick  fur 
speculation,  ami  wholly  untrue.  But,  ANhatever  it  was,  it  shouM 
be  instantly  made  as  public  as  possible.  He  ordered  ^fr.  rVdes, 
therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  War-Office  and  there  make  known 
the  circumstance  just  as  told ;  to  vouch  for  nothing  but  tlie 
fact  that  such  a  statement  had  been  maile,  and  let  every  one 
form  his  own  opinion  of  it.  On  Mr.  Coles'  getting  to  the  War- 
Office  he  found  there,  among  several  other  persons  to  whom  he 
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pvoclaimod   the  circumstance,   an  oflicor  of  tbe  army,  named 
Stone,  who  at  once  >said  that,  if  alh)Wod  by  hi.s  superiors  to  go, 
he  wouhl  inmiodiatoly  mount  hi.s  hor.'-o,  and  ])u]>]ish  tlie  story 
all  along  the  road,  as  far  as  ho  could  ri<le.     Permission  being 
forthwith  given,  ho  sot  off  and  rodo  all  the  way  to  Fredericks- 
burg, ])ublishing  the   news  wherover   necessary.      Meantime, 
Mr.  Sturgos,  disappointed  of  the  mail,  despatched  an  express 
also  on  horseback  ;  who,  with  Stone,  reached  Fredericksburg, 
fifty  miles  from  Washington  ;  but  Stone  publishing  the  news, 
so  as   to  prevent   all   speculation ;    and   an    innkeeper   there, 
named  Faris,  forwarded  it  to  Richmond,  so  that  the  whole  de- 
sign of  Eastern  spocuhition  was  frustrated,  e.\cei)t  at  Norfolk 
and  some  few  other  places  on  the  coast.     The  British  squalron 
oft'  Amelia  Island  gave  intelligence  of  peace  at  Savannah  on 
the  11th  of  February,  which  got  to  Charleston  by  the  l-kh: 
so  that,  oven  if  the  Now  York  operation  had  succeeded  at  some 
of  the  intei  mediate  places,  the  Southern  ports  were  all  apprised 
of  the  truth  before  it  left  New  York. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence  at  the  post-olFice,  which  pre- 
pared the  rresident's  mind,  still  however  incredulous,  for  the 
news,  Mr,  Carroll,  on  the  same  day,  arrived  with  it  at  the 
Department  of  State.  That  evening  the  President  and  his 
constitutional  counsellors  read  the  treaty,  and  he  signeil  it  late 
at  night,  after  the  conference,  of  which  Mr.  Cales,  Avho  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  has  published  some  remarkable  dis- 
closures in  the  National  Intelliironeer  of  the  2.nh  of  Aumis^, 
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nouncing: tlio  treaty,  at  pairo  ol'2  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
llistoiical  Sketch,  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Dallas  wrote  it, 
by  reipiest  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  council  —  indicating  how  some- 


tunes  aiionyninus  newspapo"  publications  proceed  Irum  higli 
sources.  Napoleon's  pen  in  the  Moniteur,  some  British  minis- 
tor's  in  the  Londr,n  papers,  and  still  more  fro([uent]y  Ameri- 
can similar  contributions,  mark  an  era  when  the  jien  does  more 


than  the  sword, 


am 


Itl 


10  press  gives 


dost 


inv  to  nations. 


Tiio  day  of  these  memorable  events  was  one  of  tliose  Febi'u- 
arv  conclusions  of  winter,  when  the  <rrouiid  covered  with  ice 
xnude  walking  extremely  dillicult  and  dangerous.     Still,  every 
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body  was  abroad ;  the  solitary  and  dismal  metropolis  was  full 
of  bustle  and  animation ;  the  post-olUcc  of  Com^i-css  wa-^ 
thronged  with  members  impatient  for  letters,  newspapers,  and 
news  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  the  day  was  devoted  to 
rejoicing. 

On  the  e\  ening  of  its  reception  at  the  President's,  the  treaty, 
rajiidly  read,  was  hastily  signed :  after,  by  his  signature,  fix- 
ing it  as  of  that  date,  the  President  stipulated  that  the  paper 
he  signed  should  be  exchanged  for  a  fairer  copy  next  day ; 
which  was  then,  on  the  irnh  of  February,  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  while  engaged  on  resolutions,  unanimously  passed, 
thanking  Jackson,  Patterson,  and  Carmick,  —  the  army,  navy, 
marines,  volunteers,  militia,  and  people  of  Louisiana  and  New 
Orleans;  Avhich  resolutions  that  same  day  came  to  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  liufus  King  expressing  a  desire 
to  see  the  President's  instructions,  after  adopting  a  resolution 
for  their  production,  the  Senate,  without  further  action  on  the 
treaty,  adjourned  that  day.  Next  day,  10th  of  February-,  it 
was  unanimously  confirmed  b^  the  journalized  Vf)tes  of  tliirt y- 
five  Senators,  the  whole  body,  except  one  absent.  On  tlie 
loth,  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  sat  but  a  couple  of  hours, 
much  moved  with  patriotic  jjride,  party  exultation  and  disap- 
pointment. On  the  Itlth  of  February,  Mr.  Troup,  Chairuiau 
of  the  Military  Connnittee,  and  Thomas  Polling  Robertson, 
the  member  from  Louisiana,  addressed  the  House  in  strains 
of  congratulation,  as  the  Senate  was  addressed  by  Elijius  Fro- 
mentin,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Fromentin 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  a  Frenchman,  educated  for  the  church, 
who  spoke  broken  English.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  Virginian, 
descended  from  Pocahontas,  with  the  straight,  dark  hair  of  an 
Indian. 

Put  a  fortnight  of  the  third  and  last  session  of  the  thirteenth 
Congress  then  remained.  Twice  convened  by  si)ecial  call  of 
the  Executive,  when  we  came  together  in  September,  ISII, 
the  aspect  of  Washington  was  as  gloomy  as  it  was  gay  when 
we  separated  in  March,  l.*^]  ").  The  seat  of  government  was 
a  nniss  of  ruins.  The  President,  during  much  of  the  winter, 
had  his  face  nmllled  in  a  handl  ercbi<'f  for  some  disease  of  the 
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jaw.     Tlio  Socretavy  of  State,  aetinir-Socrotavy  of  War,  was 
prostratoil  by  severe  illness,  aiid  tlie  Attorney-! leiieral  too, 
brouj.^lit  on  ))ro1)ably  l»y  excitement,  nmlai-ia,  i'ati^nie,  and  mor- 
tification.    The  captnrc  of  Waeliin;jrton  discreditcil  the  chief 
magi-strate  to  the  lowest  point  of  ahuse,  as  iri'esolute,  iiicapahle. 
totally  unfit  for  lii.s  station.     The  Hartford  Convention  was  in 
portentous  progress.     That  New  Orleans  was  inevitably  Inst 
was  a  common  cry.     A  letter  from  a  member  of  Conjrress  was 
published  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  statin^;  tliat  wliile  that 
member  was  dining  with  tlu;  ]\'esident  he  was  called  out  of  the 
room  to  be  informed  of  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  when  taxed 
with  it,  denied  the  fact,  with  atrocious  falsification.    The  Federal 
Republican  newspaper,  edited,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
one  member  of  Congress,  and  no  doubt  filled  with  contributions 
by  other  members,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1(S14,  hailed  the 
expected  close  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  ending  in  "a 
merry  Christmas  to  the  allied  powers  and  the  little  island  that 
has  helped  them  to  their  long-lost  liberties.     New  Orleans  will 
be  taken,  Louisiana  wrested  from  us,  and  the  war-States  of  the 
West  l)l(>ed  at  every  pore.     Before  the  next  4th  of  July,  New 
England  Mill  be  enjoying  all   the  advantages  of  a  sejjarate 
peace,  the  Western  and  South^'m  States  left  alone  to  figlit  the 
Bi'itish,  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  JJlacks,  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier.    The  poor  Creeks  and  Canadians  will  yet  sec  a  just  I'ro- 
vidence  avenging  all  itioir  wrongs  and  cruel  sufferings."     On 
the  17th  of  January,  1S15,  it  predicted  that  Madison  would 
abandon  Louisiana,  and  that  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  would  fix 
the  bi'ime  on  the  Ivxeeutive.     On  the  -0th  of  that  month  it 
stated  that  "  a  few  African  and  West  India  regiments,  accus- 
tomed to  such  a  climate,  would  be  sufficient  to  garrison  New 
Orleajis,  while  the  Wellington  troops  would  return  to  the  Che- 
sajioake,  and  those  i!i  Canada,  like  anotlun-  horde,  rush  into 
New  York,  and  overwhelm  the  North-west."     Even  after  the 
stunning  blow  to  sucli  assailants,  tlie  very  day  wo  had  the  first 
credible  rumors  of  peace,  on  the  1-Uh  of  February,  181o,  that 
journal  published  that  "fifty  such  battles  as  General  Jackson 
fought  Avould  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  our  arms,  not  to  svipe  out  the  stain  of  dishonorable  peace, 
which,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  disgraceful  to  Mr.  Madison." 
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The  session  of  Corifi^ress  from  September  to  tlie  8(1  of  F(  bni- 
ary  n'lis  extremely  impromisiii;:;.  The  tuxes  were  doubled  in- 
deed ;  but  ii  direct  tax  falliii;^  lieiivily  o!i  tlio  staple;!  of  the 
South,  Avhere  the  war  had  its  ])riiiei|)al  supporters,  j^ave  them 
no  pleasure.  The  b:inks  hail  failed ;  elassifiuation  was  not 
allowed  to  be  even  eousidered.  Several  of  the  war-party 
shrunk  from  the  strou^i;  mesisures  it  recpiired.  There  was  no 
circulation  but  discredited  bank-paj)er.  Opposition  recovered 
from  the  iirst  shock  of  the  (Jhent  despatches,  ami  the  war- 
majority  sunk  once  more  into  that  torpid  fear  of  their  sovereii^n 
masters,  which  from  first  to  last  was  the  psiralyzinj:;  republican 
infirmity.  All  at  once  came  victory,  when  hardly  hoped,  fif- 
teen luuvb'ed  miles  from  our  sloth,  to  electrify  Con;:;ress.  Tho 
scene  ehan;;ed,  like  u  beautiful  visi(m,  with  dramatic  sudden- 
ness. The  JJritish  Avere  totally  and  wonderfully  defeated,  by 
militia  and  half-arnu'd,  undisciplined  volunteers.  Before  there 
was  time  to  thaidv  ibem,  or  connncmorate  their  exploits,  peace 
followed  over  the  ocean,  and  there  was  nothinj:^  more  to  fear 
or  to  do.  J»epiil)lican  j^overnment  and  the  democratic  admi- 
nistration were  not  even  j)ut  to  their  ;xreatest  trial  ;  but 
marched  off  the  field  with  drums  beating,  colors  ilyin.i;,  cannon 
firiiiii;,  serenade.*,  and  illuminations  —  all  the  honors  of  war 
and  all  the  advantages  of  peace,  without  having  undergone 
the  severest  sufferings  of  the  crisis :  much  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  Whether  the  peojde's  representatives  in  Congress 
assembled  would  ever,  if  put  to  the  utmost  need,  have  ])roved 
e(|ual  to  the  si)irit  of  the  people,  is  a  problem  which  men 
will  resolve  according  to  their  various  jtrepossessions.  Madi- 
son contemplatetl  three  methods  of  dealing  with  Congress. 
Either,  first,  by  a  special  message,  to  lay  bare  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,  without  any  reserve,  as  Dallas  had  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finaiices,  and,  rebuking  the  inaction  of  Congress, 
call  on  them  for  Avhat  war-plan  they  might  prefer  for  raising 
ade(|uate  armies  and  pecuniary  means :  telling  them  that  the 
Executive  Avas  not  tenacious  of  its  OAvn  projects,  but  Avould 
cordially  carry  out  Avhatever  plan  Ccmgress  might  enact.  Or, 
secondly,  suffering  the  thirteenth  Cimgress  to  expiru  on  the 
4th  of  March,  in  discredit,  to  issue,  on  the  very  da}-  of  their 
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dissolution,  his  proclamation,  calling  the  fourteenth  Cougrosti 
to  Ti;"ct  as  soon  as  possilile,  and  endeavor  to  stiiinilate  them 
to  better  conduct  than  tliat  of  their  predecessors  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth and  twelftli  Congresses.     Or,  thirdly,  try  to  prevail  on 

the  Congress  in  session  to  adopt  the  Executive  re iimicnda- 

tions  during  the  last  fortnight,  always  the  operative  period  of 
every  session  ;  which  Madison  still  hoped  to  render  productive 
of  eilicient  acts.  Fortunately,  tiono  of  these  resorts  became 
necessary. 

On  the  IHtli  of  February,  IHIT),  ]*resident  Madison,  by  spe- 
cial message  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  laid  the  ratilieil  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  through  them,  before  the  Ame- 
rican people,  and  congratulated  them  on  an  event  highly 
honorable  to  the  nation,  terminating  with  peculiar  felicity  a 
campaign  signalized  by  the  most  brilliant  successes.  J'cace, 
at  all  times  a  blessing,  is  peculiarly  welcome,  said  the  message, 
Avhen  the  causes  for  war  have  ceased,  government  has  demon- 
strated the  efliciency  of  its  powers  of  defence,  and  the  nation 
can  review  its  conduct  without  regret  or  reproach.  The  gal- 
lant men  whose  achievements  in  every  depar'nient  of  military 
service,  on  land  and  water,  contributed  to  the  honor  of  the 
American  luime  and  restoration  of  peace,  he  recommended  to 
the  care  ami  beneficence  of  Congress,  whoso  wisdom  would 
provide  for  maintaining  an  adc({uate  regular  force,  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  naval  establishment,  adding  discipline  to  the 
distinguished  bravery  of  the  militia,  and  cultivating  the  mili- 
tary art  in  its  essential  branches.  Cominerce  and  navigation 
were  also  recommended  to  the  care  of  Congress,  and  manufac- 
tures sprung  into  existence  during  the  war,  as  a  source  of 
national  independence  and  wealth,  entitled  to  their  prompt 
and  constant  guardianship.  lie  prayed  Congress,  about  to 
be  restored  to  their  constituents,  to  bear  with  them  his  hope 
that  the  peace  would  be  not  only  the  foundation  of  the  most 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  productive  of  happiness  and  harmony  to  every  portion 
of  our  own  country,  grateful  for  the  protection  wliich  Provi- 
dence had  never  ceased  to  bestow,  never  ceasing  to  inculcate 
obedience  to  the  laws  ami  litlclity  to  the  Union  as  the  jialla- 
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(linm  of  (lie  national  iiiilcjx'iidcnco  and  prnsjxM'ity.  On  tlic  day 
of  the  reception  of  tiiat  inessafre,  .lolm  (hdpeper,  a  North  Cii- 
I'olina  ineniher,  iiioved,  and,  on  tlio  'Jlst  of  Fehruary,  tho 
House  passed,  a  rosohitioii  for  a  joint  comniittec  of  hoth  houses 
to  wait  on  the  President,  and  recpiest  him  to  rocominond  a  day 
of  tluinksiiivinir.  to  ho  ohser\ed  liy  the  peo[)le  of  the  I'nited 
'jtales  witli  relii^jious  solemnity,  and  the  oil'ering  of  devout 
acknowledjrnionts  to  Almighty  God  for  his  groat  goodness, 
manifested  mi  restoring  to  these  L'nited  States  tho  blessings 
of  peace. 

On  the  2"th  of  February,  notwitlistatiding  royal  salutes  for 
peace,  the  Montreal  (lazctte  deplored  its  announcement.  "Our 
error  was,  expeditions  too  small,"  it  said,  "  under  Oencrals 
Ross  and  Pakenham,"  that  by  I'revost  not  mentioned,  "in- 
stead of  armies  on  the  coast  in  largo  bodies.  We  have  failed, 
and  had  rcc<nirsc  to  such  a  peace  as  could  be  made.  When 
shall  the  measure  of  our  humiliation  be  fdled  ?  It  is  full  to 
the  brim.  The  nation  Avhich  struck  all  Kuropo  with  terror  has 
succumbed  to  the  pitiful  llepublic  of  America,  a  people  yet  in 
the  cradle."  On  the  -Sth  of  February,  Major-Gencral  Stovin, 
commanding  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  communicated  to  tho 
American  ollicer  commanding  at  Buffalo  that  ho  had  ordered 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  event 
of  peace.  "With  peace,"  said  the  Williamsville  (Jazette,  "  this 
region  will  revive,  and  the  pleasant  village  of  Buffalo  must 
invite  capitalists  for  its  embellishment."  On  the  first  of 
March,  Adjutant-General  Baynes,  by  general  order,  dismissed 
the  Canadian  troops ;  and,  on  the  l*th  of  that  month,  tho 
Governor-General  Brevost  proclaimed  at  the  Castle  of  (^>uebec 
the  ratified  treaty.  On  the  (Ith  of  March,  Admiral  Cockburn 
despatched  the  schooner  Alligator  to  General  Pinckney,  ac- 
knowledging his  announcement  of  the  treaty  ratified  by  our 
government,  with  the  Admiral's  assurance  that  he  had  given 
immediate  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  On  the  1-th 
of  that  month,  he  left  Cumberland  island  and  the  American 
waters,  to  be  employed,  in  the  following  August,  to  super- 
intend the  conquered  French  Emperor's  conveyance,  in  tho 
ship  Northumberland,  to  St,  Helena.     About  the  time  of  his 
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dcpartuvo  frnm  tlio  Southern  coast,  Admiral  Ilothain,  with  his 
squadron,  retired  from  tlial  of  Now  Eii^'huid :  since  wlicn, 
after  ten  prccodiug  years  of  incessant  insultin;^  liostilities,  in 
peace  find  in  war,  in  the  Avaters  and  upon  the  shores  and 
ports  of  the  I'nited  States,  taui,'ht  respect  hy  tliat  Avar,  scarcely 
an  ollensive  act  of  JJritish  marine  annoyance  has  heen  suft'ered 
in  America.  Ilotliam  was  tlie  admiral  under  wlioso  superin- 
tendence Napoleon  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitlund,  on  hoard 
the  J'ellerophon. 

Our  country  was  all  Mazing  with  demonstrations  of  joy  for 
Jackson's  victories,  when  peace  hroke  upon  us,  to  crown 
national  exidtation  with  immense  delight.  When  I  left  Wash- 
ington for  Philadelphia,  the  'JSth  of  February,  IHIT),  I  found 
the  highways  and  toAvns  sparkling  with  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions, and  every  face  radiant  with  smiles  of  victory  —  as,  when 
I  pas-cil  over  the  same  way  to  Congress,  in  May,  18i:>,  all 
was  drilling,  marching,  ]>ritish  buccaneering,  and  hostility. 
European  applause  and  English  lamentation  much  contributed 
to  our  enjoyment.  "The  spirit,"  said  a  London  journal,  "is 
no  more,  which  inspired  Elizabeth,  Oliver,  and  William.  Eng- 
land Avant.s  better  negotiators  or  more  gunpowder,  has  lost  all 
idea  of  national  honor  and  dignity,  and  suflers  an  insignificant 
State  to  insult  and  defy  that  which  styles  itself  mistress  of  the 
seas."  In  another  chapter,  some  of  the  flagellations  of  the 
press  laid  on  the  backs  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention are  mentioned  as  those  uiducky  disorganizers  slunk 
home.  The  Boston  press  was  happy  in  its  witty  contrasts 
between  ^Massachusetts  and  Louisiana.  The  administration 
had  been,  not  unjustly,  charged  with  neglecting  to  supply 
Jackson  with  arms,  particularly  flints.  Having  destroyed  so 
many  without  them,  said  one  journal,  how  much  more  com- 
plete Avill  be  the  next  victory  !  and  the  same  press,  with  a 
sarcasm  earned  by  the  East,  advertised  for  a  thousand  Ken- 
tuckians,  without  flints,  arms,  or  ammunition,  to  retake  Cas- 
tine  for  Massachusetts. 

Seldom  has  the  justification  of  success  been  more  signalized 
than  by  Madison's  restoration  from  extreme  disparagement  to 
the  highest  approbation.     Mr.  ^Lidison's  drawing-rooms  were 
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liclil  on  Wo(lii(v»<liiy  cvciiiii;:.  On  thiit  of  Wcilnesdiiy,  the  "22(1 
of  Fobniary,  \V;isliin;.'t()n's  liirtli-ilay,  tlio  rooms  were  crowded 
^\\t]\  ladies  and  jxcnticiiu'n,  to  coii^xratiilato  the  triiunpliant 
IVesident  and  his  wife :   to  rejoice  witli  tliein  on  the  glorious 
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•Nvith  constant  fortitude.  K.xcellent  in  the  dedicate  and  dilllcult 
proprieties  of  plain  and  simple,  familiar  hospitality  to  tlio 
mixed  company  of  a  republican  attendance  of  both  sexes,  with- 
out tishers,  chamborlaiiis,  established  forms  or  ceremonies, 
crowding  round  a  personage,  sometimes  called  a  monarch  in 
disguise,  and  who  has  much  of  the  power,  with  none  of  the 
pomp,  of  royalty  —  Mrs.  Madison,  that  grateful  evening,  per- 
forme<l  her  conspicuous  part  with  indefatigable  courtesy  and 
to  universal  satisfaction.  Madison's  wriidded  and  withered 
face  wore  a  placid  smile,  as  he  receiveil  the  compliments  of 
political  adversaries  and  the  homage  of  adherents.  Kone  but 
the  bitterest  antagonists  stayed  away  from  such  a  jubilee. 
!Nearly  all  the  eminent  members  of  Congress,  the  Supremo 
Court  and  distinguished  lawyers  attending  it,  —  all  gay,  some 
merry,  more  than  one  excited,  even  to  convivial  vivacity,  pressed 
iound  the  chief  magistrate,  whom,  with  few  personal  advan- 
tage.", a  political  opponent.  Chief  Justice  Marshal,  character- 
ized as  a  model  for  American  statesmen.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  joy  or  grief,  and  even  bodily  illness,  hush  the 
bad  passions  of  human  nature.  All  could  generously  applaud 
a  man  of  peace,  constrained  to  go  to  war,  and  make  the  first 
essay  of  its  terrible  trial  on  the  pacific  government  of  which 
be  was  the  chief  architect. 

The  resolutions  of  thaid^s  for  the  New  Orleans  victories  led 
to  one  of  those  controversies  between  the  two  houses,  Avhich 
are  indicative  of  the  peculiarity  of  American  national  situation 
and  opinions  concerning  the  militarv  power  of  the  country. 
The  chairman  of  our  military  committee,  Mr.  Troup,  objected 
to  them,  as  tending  to  mislead  j)osterity  and  strangers  in  the 
most  important  feature  of  those  brilliant  exjiloits,  that  not 
regular  soldiers,  but  militia,  constituted  the  principal  ibi-ee, 
and  chielly  contributed  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  triumph.     Tho 
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ITouso  would  not  concur  in  the  Scniitc  resolutions,  as  reported 
there  liy  William  II.  (iilcs,  eliiiirnian  of  the  Military  f'oiu- 
mittee.  A  eDiilereneo  ensued;  ami  it  was  not  till  the  l'')lli  <it" 
FehruarN,  nearly  a  t'ortnii'lit  after  the  resolutions  passeil  the 
Senate,  that  they  adopted  the  House  amendment,  addin;^  to 
the  Senate  resolution,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  trctops 
consisted  of  militia  and  volunteers,  suddenly  collected  together. 
Without  that  amendment,  the  resolution  could  not  have  been 
carried,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  insisting  that 
it  would  he  preferable  to  forego  the  resolution  altogether,  than 
to  misinform  history  ;  that  the  people  in  arms  were  the  real 
victors,  not  mere  soldier?.  In  the  debate,  Macon  mentioned 
to  the  House  his  persoiuil  nowledge  of  (.fcnoral  Jackson;  then 
80  little  known,  that  !^[acon's  assurai  oc  that  Jackson  was  a 
high-minded  and  honorable  man  was  hoard,  with  sm-prisc,  of  a 
personage  then  as  middle  "^ed  as  ''icsar,  when  h",,-  warrior- 
renown  began,  and,  from  two  battles,  becomi  "reat. 

More  serious  dilliculty,  of  similar  chai-MOJer,  occurred  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  fixing  the  m'lifary  peace-estah'shment. 
On  the  '2'2d  of  February,  Mr.  Tr(  .ip,  tVom  the  Milii.iiy  Com- 
mittee, reported  to  the  House  a  bill  f(»r  not  exceeding  10,000 
men,  in  such  projjortions  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  riflemen, 
without  cavalry,  as  the  I'resident  should  think  j)roj)er ;  retain- 
ing the  corps  of  engineers,  two  major-generals,  and  four  briga- 
diers ;  the  President  to  select  frcm  the  existing  ollicers,  and 
discharge  supernumeraries,  with  three  months'  extra  pay,  and 
considerable  allowances  of  land  to  every  ollieer  anil  private, 
either  retained  or  discharged  ;  whieh  was  read  twice,  as  usual, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  On  the  Soth, 
the  House  took  it  up  in  that  committee,  ^lacon  in  the  chair, 
when  General  Deshn  inoved  to  reduce  the  army  from  ten  to 
six  thousand  men;  on  which  motion  an  animated  aiul  protracted 
debate,  till  late  that  night,  and  through  several  days  after, 
ensued,  branching  off  into  the  merits  of  the  treaty  and  the 
war  (whic^  ]  shall  not  notice  here),  and  the  expediency  of 
a  standing  army  for  the  United  States:  a  ])or))lexing  subject, 
of  whieh  a  digest  of  the  <liscussion  is  both  pertinent  and  im- 
portant.    Executive  confidential  recommendation,  partly  read 
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to  the  House,  called  for  a  military  pcacc-estaLlislinicnt  of 
20,000  men;  the  llou^e  uiilitarv  comuiittce  proposed  10,000; 
the  Senate,  ineliuiiig  to  20,01-,/,  for  some  time  adhered  to 
15,000 ;  and  it  Avas  not  till  near  the  last  hour  of  the  last  )ii<:^ht 
of  that  session  that,  after  various  meetings  of  committees  of 
conference  of  the  two  houses,  they  finally  compromised  on  the 
bill,  which  became  a  law,  for  not  more  than  10,000  men. 

Mr.  Troup  said  the  military  system  had  just  been  perfected, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  one  of  the  finest  armies 
in  ihc  Avorld,  from  a  cause  of  universal  congratulation.  In 
doing  so,  we  had  to  consider  the  security  and  interest  of  the 
countrv,  and  justice  to  tin;  armv.  The  armv  mitrht  be  reduced 
by  retaining  skeletons  of  all  the  regiments,  by  reducing  their 
numbers,  or  by  consolidating  the  ■whole ;  which  latter  method 
was  that  of  the  bill.  Ten  thousand  men,  at  $200  a  year  for 
each  man,  which  was  the  peace-estimate,  as  ^oOO  was  for  war, 
would  cost  $2,(5(I(.),7<i4  per  annum.  Mr.  Calhoun  aiul  others, 
having  called  for  ofiicial  information,  Mr.  Troup  afterwards 
read  part  of  a  letter  from  the  War  Department,  which,  he 
said,  any  mend)er  might  examine,  but  which  it  Avould  be  im- 
proper to  make  public,  distinctly  and  earnestly  calling  for 
20,000  men  as  the  peace-establishment.  Mr.  Desha  said  that 
3000  would  be  enough  for  garrisons,  and  8000  more  for  all 
other  purposes  in  peace.  The  yeomanry  are  the  country's 
best   reliance,  as   they  have  proved.      Taxes   should  not  bo 
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eep   up    a   standing   army   in    peace. 


Western  rillemen  are  the  best  force  to  keep  the  Imlians  in 
order.  Mr.  Wright  objected  to  less  than  10.000  men,  till  the 
treaty  was  executed,  especially  while  the  congress  of  European 
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Sharp  said  that  old  ofiicers  had  not  proved  as  useful  as  those 
appointed  after  war  began,  and  that  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  military  preparation  was  scientific  improvement..     For 
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lice,  oOOO  Avere  enou2;h :  for  war,  10,000  were  too  few.    Elisha 


K.  Potter  insisted  that  2000  were  enough,  and  he  wished  the 
army  reduced  to  that  number.  Mr.  I'ickering  objected  to 
leaving  any  discretion  with  the  President  as  to  the  time  of 
reduction,  which,   Mr.  Lowndes   insisted,  avus   indispensable. 
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Mr.  Barbour  said  that,  from  1783  to  1794,  the  British,  con- 
trary to  tlie  Treaty  of  Independence,  held  possession  of  our 
frontier  posts,  and  Ave  should  not  be  hasty  in  strippini^ 
ourselves,  •  f  means  of  enforcing  the  present  treaty.  Mr. 
I'iekei'ing  said  they  lield  one  of  our  posts  because  we  did  not 
comply  with  one  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  for  paymeiit  of 
debts,  to  which,  in  some  Slates,  difficulties  were  made.  Mr. 
Kppes  was  opposed  to  leaving  discretion  to  reduce  with  the 
Executive,  because  Ave  know  what  the  Executive  opinion  is. 
Estimating  the  receipts  for  lHl.5  at  $18,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditures, exclusive  of  army  and  navy,  at  near  $17,000,000, 
the  whole  expense  of  army  and  navy  must  be  borrowed.  The 
cost  of  the  army  and  foi'tifications  would  be  more  than 
!|(),000,000,  at  $;500  a  man,  which,  he  said,  Avas  the  peace 
cost ;  and  the  three  months'  pay  to  the  disbanded,  .$:*, 000,000 
more  ;  he  was,  therefore,  for  0000  men.  John  (I.  Jackson  said 
there  Avere  unadjusted  territorial  and  commercial  (juestions 
pending  betAveen  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain.  Still, 
he  had  no  i<lea  of  an  armed  neutrality.  Europe  cannot  ])rldgc 
the  Atlantic,  ami  if  avc  keep  up  an  army  as  long  as,  or  because 
they  do,  it  will  be  perpetual.  General  Hopkins,  of  Kentucky, 
made  a  striking  speech  against  hasty  reduction,  or  any  army 
less  than  10,000  strong.  There  is  no  magic,  said  he,  in  the 
Avord  peace,  Avith  the  enemy  all  around  us.  In  1783,  wlieii 
that  word  Avas  spoken,  it  cost  rivers  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
drive  from  our  frontiers  the  Indians  suborned  and  fed  by 
British  posts,  Avithin  our  borders,  contrary  to  treaty.  The 
British  now  hold  lM)rt  Erie,  the  American  Gibraltar,  Mieliilli- 
maeinnc,  tlie  k(iv  of  the  lakes,  and  the  Benobseot.  The  Creek 
Indians,  and  their  Spanish  instiirators,  at  Ilavami  and  Vera 
Cruz,  are  lliey,  too,  to  be  confided  in  'i  What  are  10,000  men, 
to  cover  llie  vast  belt  of  our  surroundings,  by  sea  and  land? 
(leneral  Desha  contends  tliat  Avestern  rillemen  Avill  overcome 
the  Indians;  but  at  Avhat  enormous  cost  of  blood  ami  suffering 
first,  he  did  not  say.  New  Orleans,  alone,  Avould  re(iuire  one- 
sixth  of  tlie  (5000  men.  The  people  Avould  nuich  rather  pay 
for  an  ai'uiy  to  ])rofe('t  them,  than  be  pei'petually  called  from 
their  fields  and  firesides  by  harassing  Avarfare.     A  standing 
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army  nf  10.000  inon — a  force,  in  liis  ()|iinioii,  imicli  too  small — ■ 
wonlil  lie  imicli  loss  ajtf  to  (If^'t'iicnitc  into  that  kind  oi'  stand- 
inj^  army,  which  is  danjicrons  to  lilxnMy,  tha?i  the  militia, 
or<z;ani/,('d  as  it  should  bo,  to  he  available,  into  a  vast  military 
host,  inlinitolv  niorc  diuiifcrous  than  anv  modorato-sizcd  stand- 
ing  ainiy  to  govi'mnicnt.  .lohn  Forsyth,  chairman  oi"  iho 
connnitlcc  on  rorci;j;n  alVairs,  stron<:ly  condemned  tli(>  incon- 
siderate haste  which  would  cut  down  an  army  from  forty  or 
lifty  to  six  thousaiul  men,  without  allowiii!^  the  Kxecutive  any 
discrotiiin  as  to  the  time  or  mode,  in  defianc(>  of  the  I'resi- 
dents  ])rudent,  yet  sit;nilicant  intimation,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War",-  explicit  call  for  20,000.  AVlmt  is  the  condition  of  Ku- 
rope  ?  Are  not  our  ad'airs  with  Spain  wholly  unsettled'.''  Tho 
treaty  with  EnLrland  stipulates  no  more  than  suspension  of 
h(>^^tilities.  without  ])rovidin<^  ajjainst  repetition  of  any  of  iho 
causes  of  the  late  war,  which  nothiiii^  hut  her  wounded  prido 
will  restraiii,  and  that  may  as  well  ])rov(da'  her  to  renew. 
Mortillcation  for  the  failure  of  Kevv  Orleans  is  no  peace  pro- 
bability. It  may  chauf^e  the  ministry,  and  renew  the  war. 
Mr.  Slu'ifey  warndy  opposed  Mr.  l^'orsyth's  arirumeiit,  partiou- 
larly  that  which  would  induce  the  House  to  take  its  lessona 
from  the  President.  To  that  federal  doetriiu^  of  a,  former  dav, 
James  Fisk  tartly  re])lied  by  reference  t'>  the  federal  votes, 
in   .Jell 
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))lun_iriii,i:;  us  into  war,  when  Fn;:land  first  bcLran  to  molest  our 
commerce.  Mr.  ("alhoun  advocateil  10,000,  and  Mr.  Charlea 
Gohlsborou_i,di  (1000.  Though  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  brid^^ed, 
said  Mr.  ('alhoun,  yet  European  ])ow('rs  hav(>  hii';j:e  poss(>ssioiis, 
in  which  they  keep  nunu'rous  forces,  in  our  immediato  iu'ij:;li- 
borliood.  The  loss  of  Detroit,  at  the  oonimeneement  of  the 
war,  had  entailed  more  expense  than  half  the  war  cost  ;  a  loss 
attributable  to  the  want  of  adeipiatc  preparation  for  war.  Mr. 
Goldsborou,ii;h  contended  that  lu)  one  coidd  seriously  ap])rehend 
war  from  Spain.  In  ISO'),  when  our  dilliculties  with  Knt'land 
beirari,  our  army  was  but  -5000;  ami  it  was  not  till  this  un- 
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is   there   to   prepare   for  war?     Mr.  Pickerinjr,  in  a  lonjj  and 
instructive  sjteecli,  explained  the  dilliculties  between  the  United 
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States  and  CJroat  Britain,  from  17KJJ  to  1794,  not  settled,  in 
fact,  till  1.S0O,  wlion  she  withhold  posts,  and  we  debts,  con- 
trary to  treaty,  impodiinents  to  justice  removed  together.    But 
now,  Avhon  the  President  informs  us  that  we  have  no  enemy, 
an  army  is  to  l)e  kept  up  to  contend  with  Cireat  Britain.     If 
there  is  peace  in  fact,  why  renew  the  irritation  hy  words,  foars, 
and  threats  '{    Suspicions  mij^ht  tend  to  hostilities.     ]*oace  was 
ascrihahle  to  the  opposititni,  and  manufacturing  interests,  in 
England,  and  their  conviction  that  their  interest  is  peace  with 
us.     Her  merchants   found  Europe  shut  to  their  trade  and 
niaiuifactiu'os,  and  sought  vents  for  them  here.     Her  defeat 
ut  New  Orleans  will  deter  (Jreat  JJritain,  and  much  more  so 
feehle  a  power  as   Spain,  from   again  molesting  us.     Spain, 
weak  everywhere,  is  most  so  in  her  provinces  bordering  on  us. 
Six  thousand  men  are  all  we  want  for  defence  and  security. 
Except  New  York,  no  j)lace  re(iuires  more  than  200.     Colonel 
Pickering  said  he  knew  he  shoidd  be  called  a  J>ritish  advocate, 
l)ut  his  whole  life,  particularly  revolutionary  services,  attested 
that  his  predilections  were  always  American.     Mr.  (rrosvenor 
and  Mr.   Gholson   opposed  hasty  action,  by  reduction  below 
10,000  men  at  once.     The  expense  of  an  additional  4,000  men 
for  a  short  time  was  trilling,  compared  to  what  it  would  be  to 
replace  them,  if  hastily  disbanded,  merely  because  peace  wa3 
signed,  but  while  the  enemy  retained  our  forts  and  from  20  to 
f>0,000  troops  in  Canada.    CJeneral  Desha's  motion  was  carried 
in  committee  of  the  whole  by  a  majority  of  19  votes.     When 
the  debate  was  renewed  in  the  House,  he  said,  thos«^  who  thought 
most  a!id  spoke  least  were  convincoil  that  his  iuii  iidment  was 
right.     But  there  were  advocates  of  permanent  taxation  to  be 
riveted  on  tho  people  by  means  of  a  standing  army.     Ho  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Troup.    Mr.  Rhea 
was  for  10,000.     Militia  often  do  well,  he  said;  but  there  was 
a  largo  part  of  our  territory  then  occupied  by  the  enemy,  from 
which  militia  had  not  even  attenijjt'^l  to  expel  them.     He  was 
gratiiled  with  Mr.  (Jrosvenor's  disposition  to  take  Executive 
reeonnnendation,  and  warned  his  party  that,  if  any  thing  to 
complain  of  should  result,  the  democratic  ni;ij(U"ity  and  admi- 
nistration wnuld  be  resj)onsible.     Mr.  Alfred  Cuthbert  denied 
Vol.  IV.  — 23 
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that  militia  arc  to  bo  rc\cd  on  for  garrison-duty,  to  which  they 
are  averse  ;  and  deprecated  the  efl'ect  of  precipitation  as  encou- 
raging England  and  dispiriting  our  own  people.  The  repub- 
lican party  disapproved  of  arm  -<  and  taxes:  but  10,000 
men  he  accounted  neither  dangerous  nor  burdensome.  Mr. 
Stuart  said  it  Avas  much  easier  to  disband  than  raise  troops : 
and,  while  wo  have  some  of  the  best  in  the  world,  if  wo 
want  to  avoid  hostility,  10,000  are  not  too  many.  Mr.  Potter 
thought  we  had  better  be  at  war  than  support  large  armies 
to  beggar  us  in  peace.  Estimates  of  the  cost  were  much 
too  low.  Thev  should  be  doubled.  All  our  internal  resources 
had  not  yielded  as  much  as  the  10,000  men  would  cost  in  one 
year.  Mr.  Calhoun  insisted  that  reducing  the  army  to  on 
sixth  of  the  war-establishment,  from  00  to  10,000,  was  enough. 
He  contradicted  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  other 
Federalists,  that  the  treaty  had  gained  nothing,  and  that  the 
peace  was  not  acceptable  either  in  this  country  or  England, 
on  which  branch  of  the  subject  long  and  ardent  controversy 
ensued,  which  for  the  present  is  pretermitted.  ]Mr.  Jackson 
charged  Mr.  Stockton  with  throwing  this  firebrand  of  discord 
into  the  question.  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  one  of  his  impassioned 
strains,  denounced  the  ambition  of  Great  Britain  as  an  adder, 
always  coiled,  with  fiery  eye  eternally  fixed  on  its  object. 
Her  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Ghent,  he  said — retorting  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Stockton —  to  treat  of  peace  during  the  immense 
expedition  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  bearer  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  Mr.  Baker,  had  smuggled  himself  out  of  the  U..itod 
States,  for  fear  of  a  criminal  {)rosecation  about  to  he  instituted 
against  him,  when  war  began,  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  by  whose  hospitality  he  was  protected.  Mr.  Hanson 
fiercely  repelled  Mr.  Forsyth's  censure  of  those  members  who 
defied  Executive  recommendations.  There  were  ro  Vansittarts, 
Cannings,  or  Castlereaghs,  here,  whose  Avord  a\;is  law.  Ho 
feared  no  other  war  by  this  administration,  which  would  be 
like  a  scalded  cat  jumping  into  a  boiling  cauldron.  Cyrus 
King  expected,  he  s;iid,  strong  opposition  to-day  to  the  vote 
of  the  other  day  in  couiaiittee  of  the  whole.  As  he  approached 
the  hall  this  morning,  ho  saw  ominous  birds  of  the  palace  cir- 
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cling  about.     The  President  would  not  willingly  give  up  60,000 
bayonets.     P)e  not  deceived  by  bursts  of  joy  for  peace  flowing 
from  utter  abhorrence  of  this  disgraceful  war,  from  which  the 
people  are  ghul  to  escape  with  their  lives  at  any  rate.     Kut 
the  badge  of  disgrace  is  on  it,  without  one  solid  benefit,     '''^n 
thousand  widows  and  orphans,  its  victims,  imprecate  curses  on 
Madison  for  it.     Cry  glory  over  thirty  thocTsxnd  slain,  will  it 
revive  them,  or  clothe  their  beggared  families  ?     Cry  glory  to 
your  ruined  crctlilors,  will  it  stop   their  mouths?     Is  there 
glory  in  the  ruins  of  yonder  Capitul  ?  —  in  the  wreck  of  your 
Treasury  ?     Are  the  laurels  of  your  heroes  a  mantle  of  cha- 
rity to  cover  the  sins  of  your  miserable  administration  ?  shouted 
Mr.  King,  in  his  stentorian  voice,  at  victory  and  peace  cloth- 
ing government  in  the  purple  of  success  and  glory.     At  last, 
when  less  of  the  session  remained  than  was  indispensable  for 
the  business  to  be  transacted,  and  the  subject,  instead  of  being, 
as  at  first,  a  pertinent  discussion  of  what  number  the  army 
should  consist,  degraded  into  party-recriminiiiions  on  the  war 
and  the  treaty,  tlie  House  became  impatient  of  further  dispute, 
the  question  was  loudly  called  for  tiom  all  parties,  and,  by  75 
ayes  to  (J')  nays,  Desha's  reduction  from  10  to  G,000  was  car- 
ried.    The  committee  had  reported  considei'able  donations  of 
land  for   disbanded   oflicers,  which  were  also  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  oT  to  5(>,  and  tiie  bill,  thus  changed  from 
what  it  was  reported,  sent  to  the  Senate.    On  the  2d  of  March, 
it  returned  to  the  House  wich  the  Senate's  amendments,  insert- 
ing 15,000  men,  which  gat  but  18  votes  to  100  against  it,  the 
House  again  rejecting  the   land-donation  and  all   the  other 
Senate -amendmciits.     Committees  of  conference  were  then 
appointed,  who  finally  agreed  upon  10,000  men,  without  the 
land-grants,  in  which  state  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  1")  to  8, 
and  the  House,  70  to  -58,  for  10,000  men,  and  57  to  55,  against 
the  land-grants,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion.    On  these  divisions,  John  Wilson,  who  represented  that 
part  of  Maine  then  held  by  the  enemy,  voted  every  time 
against  the  largest  force.     Had  he  a  right  to  vote  at  all  ?  not 
representing  an  American,  but  JJritish,  constituency  'i 

The  foundations  of  a  naval  establishment  were  laid  as  plan- 
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tation  and  (lcmocr<atic  aversion  gave  way.  James  Pleasants, 
from  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  liouso  of  Representatives, 
on  the  motion  of  Adam  Seybert,  both  respectable  converts  to 
the  iiuval  policy,  reported  an  appropriation  of  $400,000,  to 
purchase  Macdonou<ih's  prizes  cu  I.nko  Cl'-implain,  and  dis- 
tribute the  amount  amciig  tlo  .'aptor.T'.  ^Vhile  the  foundations 
of  naval  power  were  laid,  intelligent  naiu,ic:d  men  suggested 
marine  militia  fi:?  a  feassi*!.-  imft',:  vei),'.  nt,  confii-ming  to  repub- 
lican government.  The  (wploits  of  privjitecrs,  extensive  com- 
mercial n.ivigation,  proposed  convertibility,  by  bo'h  Great 
"Britain  aiiu  the  L'nited  j^tates,  of  private  steamers  to  war- 
purposes  in  the  time  of  need,  countoitj'.uje  tiut  suggestion. 

Dining  tiio  w:;r  of  1812,  Robert  Fulton  was  often  at  Wash- 
ington concerning  torpedoo^i  iun'  tcamhoats.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  1813,  Cungrc^'s  enaiMcd  bountio^i  for  hostile  destruc- 
tion by  submarine  explosion.  In  the  debate  on  Lord  Darn- 
ley's  motion  concerning  the  American  navy  (vol.  i.  of  this 
Sketch,  p.  30;")),  Lid  Grey  stated  that  he  had  negotiated  a 
compromise  of  Fulton's  contract  with  the  Admiralty:  con- 
vinced that  the  invention  was  useless ;  "  but  such,"  his  lord- 
ship added,  "  was  my  dislike  to  that  mode  of  warfare,  that  I 
passed  many  uneasy  nights  for  fear  of  its  practicability.' 
Disappointed  in  England,  Fulton  tried  France,  with  no  better 
success,  and  then  his  own  country.  In  1813,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  Flantagenet  ship  of  the  line,  lying  off 
Cape  llenry  lighthouse,  and  the  Ramilies,  off  New  London ; 
but  neither  with  success.  John  Scudder,  junior,  of  Ohio,  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  author  of  the  latter,  pleaded  that  it 
was  retaliation  for  blowing  up  General  I'ike  at  York,  and  for 
the  British  enormities  at  the  Raisin.  Eastern  discontent 
decried  such  dreadful  experiments.  "  If,"  cried  a  Boston 
press,  "  these  shocking  artifices  are  persisted  in,  not  only  will 
they  be  retorted  on  our  vessels,  but  on  our  towns,  so  far 
respected.  We  have  been  spared  war's  most  sanguinay  ex- 
cesses—  shall  we  provoke  its  dogs  to  be  let  loose  in  havoc 
and  confusion  ?  " 

Oliver  Evans,  patentee  of  machinery  to  improve  flour,  then 
the  greatest  American  staple,  was  also  frequently  at  the  seat 
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I'ernmcnt,  in  1S18-'14,  soliciting  Congress 
old  iJt'hnvaro  niilhvriglit,  witliout  P'ulton's  polislicn  di-port- 
ment  and  attractive  manners,  Evans  had  even  more  fnith  in 
the  niiracles  of  steam.  I  have  heard  him  often,  at  tliat  time, 
confidontly  predict  not  only  its  application  to  land-c!ii'ri;igos, 
but  their  speed  throe  times  that  of  steamboats,  whicli  Fulton 
then  had  made  to  go  six  miles  an  hour.  There  Avas  then  a 
short  tram-road  in  England,  of  a  few  miles,  from  Lotidon  to 
Cro;  Ion,  for  horse-power ;  and  it  was  projected  to  make  one 
to  Manchester.  In  France,  Scotland,  and  America,  Fulton 
had  been  anticipated.  But  liis  steamboats  on  tlie  Hud- 
son and  the  (Jhio  were  the  first  to  achieve  practical  sucess. 
Before  there  was  a  locomotive  on  a  railway  in  the  world, 
Evans,  in  181^5,  published  in  American  newspapers  that  car- 
riages might  and  would  be  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  by  laud,  by  steam,  with  velocit}',  certainty,  and  safety, 
above  all  labor-saving,  transcending  animal  force  and  human 
power. 

Eli  Whitney  was,  at  that  time,  another  public  benefactor, 
dependent  on  tlic  negligence  and  caprice  of  Congress  for  pro- 
tection of  his  cotton-gin,  an  invention,  like  steam,  of  inesti- 
mable political  and  national  importance:  the  basis  of  American 
wealth,  independence,  union,  power,  and  peace.  His  j)atcnt- 
right  violated  with  ruinous  impunity  by  luhl»;rli/  law,  as  Jeffer- 
son termed  it  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Evans,  and  appealing  in 
vain  to  Congress  for  relief,  Whitney  turned  his  veisatilo  genius 
to  the  fabrication  of  arms,  and  founded  the  establislimont  at 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  ever  since  furnished 
the  principal  supplies  of  the  United  States. 

In  1814,  (icneral  Jackson  impressed  a  steamboat  for  the 
conveyance  of  supplies  to  New  Orleans.  Congress,  prodigal 
of  military  bounties  and  pensions,  sometimes  almost  profligate 
of  gratuities  to  themselves,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  till  184(), 
after  long,  precarious,  and  expensive  entreaty  by  Fulton's 
daughters,  to  make  stinted  and  inades^uate  compensation  for 
that  sei'/.ure  of  their  iUustrious  father's  property.  Half  a  mil- 
lion was  voted  almost  unanimously  to  La  Fayette  for  certainly 
important  military  services.     But  for  genius,  science,  and  in- 
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valuable  pacific  utility,  indirect  metlioil  had  to  be  resorted  to 
for  grud^ring  and  niggard  allowance. 

In  juxtaposition  with  that  too  common  disregard  of  Congress 
for  meritorious  public  improvements,  may  be  mentioned  a  most 
unworthy  attempt,  that  session,  by  some  of  the  members,  to 
benefit  themselves.  Dilapidation  of  the  currency  was  so 
extreme,  that  the  losses  on  bank-notes,  the  only  medium  for 
paying  members,  were  large  at  the  seat  of  government,  a  id 
increased  by  additional  depreciation  as  they  travelled  home- 
wards from  State  to  State.  To  obviate  that  inconvenience,  a 
New  York  member,  Zebulon  Shiperd,  moved,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  181o,  a  resolution  to  imjuire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  a  reasonable  compensation  to  members  of  Congress 
for  their  travel  to  and  from  and  their  attendance  during  the 
session.  To  consider  that  scandalous  proposition  to  separate 
from  the  common  pecuniary  annoyances  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  remove  them  by  law,  oidy  eight  votes  were  cast.  On 
the  23d  of  February,  James  Fisk  renewed  the  attempt,  though 
not  quite  so  censurably,  to  ])ay  members  in  money  current  in 
the  States  in  which  they  respectively  belonged.  On  Joseph 
Hawkins's  motion,  that  modification  of  an  unbecominjj  effort 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  twenty-five  millions  of  Trea- 
sury-notes and  eighteen  millions  loan  authorized  by  Acts  of 
thi;,t  session,  were  all  received  and  paid  in  depreciated  bank- 
notes. The  \var  did  not  contaminate  morals,  tax  the  people, 
or  drain  their  resources,  more  than  that  degraded  currency. 

During  the  night  of  th.^  last  day  of  the  session,  a  Senate- 
bill  passed  the  House  much  contested;  which  Vermont  Fisk 
ardently  urged,  supported  by  Plppes,  Alston,  and  others, 
warnjly  opposed  by  William  Heed,  Stockton,  and  Sheffey. 
It  provided  against  violations  of  the  collection-laws,  for  and 
during  twelve  months  after  peace,  by  searches  and  seizures 
on  suspicion,  beyond  as  well  us  within  the  district  of  any  col- 
lector ;  empowering  collectors  to  call  on  the  marshals  and 
posse  comitatus  for  aid  to  enforce  the  law,  and,  if  sued  in  the 
State  courts,  which  was  a  very  vexatious  hindrance,  to  remove 
the  suit  to  the  court  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  act, 
reported  by  Mr.  Eppes,  of  a  more  important  and  permanent 
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kind,  at  the  same  time,  passed  without  discussion  or  division ; 
such  are  ofttimcs  the  vagaries,  chances,  and  uncertainties  of 
law-making,  upon  the  meaning  of  which  so  much  forensic  acu- 
men and  judicial  interpretation  are  expended.    That  act  gave 
county-courts  of  tlie  States  within  or  next  adjoining  any  tax- 
collection  district  jurisdiction  of  complaints,  suits,  and  prose- 
cutions for  taxes,  duties,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  arising  " 
under  acts  of  Congress;    authorizing  the  District-Attorney 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  deputies  for  all  such  county- 
courts,  witliout  regard  to  the  sura  in  controversy ;  such  juris- 
diction to  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict-Courts.    No  such  suits  or  prosecutions,  the  law  provides, 
in  behalf  the  United  States,  in  any  State-court,  should  be  de- 
layed, barred,  suspended,  or  defeated  by  any  State-law ;  and 
all  final  judgments  are  examinable  in  the  CiT-cuit-Courts  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  act  of  September,  1789.    State 
and  county  courts  are  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
conferred  on  Judgos  of  the  United  Stat(?8  District-Courts  for 
mitigating  or  remitting  forfeitures,  and  District-Courts  of  the 
United  States  are  invested  with  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with 
State-courts  and  magistrates,  of  all  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  United  States  sue,  though  the  matter  in  dispute  does  not 
amount  to  $100.     On  this  and  similar  acts  of  Congress  various 
conflicting  decisions  have  been  pronounced,  at  diflerent  times, 
by  the  courts.  State  and  federal.     Whether  Congress  are  em- 
powered by  their  legislation  to  require  State-courts  to  enforce 
federal  laws  remains  among  the   unsettled  questions  of   the 
occasionally  jarring  jurisdiction  of  our  mixed  jurisprudence. 

The  daily  pay  of  members  of  Congress  is  a  premium  for 
procrastination.  Time  wasted  in  languid,  listless,  idle  weeks 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  is  to  be  atoned  for  by  hurried 
and  excited  transaction  in  a  few  days  towards  the  end,  by 
paroxysm  of  legislation  like  death-bed  repentance.  Two  hours 
a  day  are  about  the  daily  average,  which,  if  four  hours,  Avould 
not  leave  a  pile  of  unfinished  business,  crowds  of  distressed 
petitioners,  and  a  disappointed  community.  Of  about  one 
hundred  bills  and  resolutions  of  that  session  more  than  thirty 
received  the  President's  signature  the  last  night  —  some  of 
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them  very  late.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  like  manner,  heaps  many  enactments  into  the  last 
few  (lays  of  a  session. 

Nt-ar  miilniglit,  the  M  of  March,  18ir),  three  days  after  I 
left  Washinj^ton,  the  thirteenth  Congress  closed  their  third 
and  last  session.  Peace  had  softened  party-asperities  and 
removed  party-divisions.  A  bill  from  i''e  Senate  to  pay  the 
Massachusetts  militia  momentarily  revived  them  :  but,  on  For- 
syth's motion,  the  angry  subject  was  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  examination  ;  and,  memorable  retribution  !  though 
that  claim  has  been,  I  believe,  almost  annually  repeated  since, 
it  has  never  been  allowed :  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  unanimously  adjudged  that  the  positions  of  that 
State-government  respecting  militia  were  unconstitutional. 

Congress  were  resolved  into  a  peaceable,  gratified,  and  con- 
tented nation.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  one- 
third,  two-thirds  carried  war,  through  all  its  perils,  trials,  and 
vicissitudes,  to  acceptable  peace.  The  most  formidable  empire 
in  the  world  unexpectedly  descended  from  haughty  to  mode- 
rate terms ;  where  opposition  too  had  its  effect ;  and  general 
European  jealousy  of  British  sea-sway  contributed  to  Ameri- 
can success.  Still,  democratic  hostilities  triumphed.  War 
and  peace,  extravagant  opposition  to  war,  and  victorious 
acquisition  of  peace,  demoralized  one  party  and  elevated  the 
other.  Mutation  of  men  in  public  place,  then  less  excessive 
than  since,  prevented  reappearance  of  most  of  the  members 
of  that  Congress  in  another.  But  from  that  era  the  national 
advance  of  republican  government  has  been  onward,  like  a 
vii  torious  army  over  heaps  of  slain.  Democrats  disappear, 
while  democracy  moves  on.  Licentious  press,  insubordinate 
population,  despotism  of  party,  the  evil  tendencies  of  repub- 
lican self-government  —  all  this  is  palpable.  Perhaps  reactions 
may  ensue.  But  in  the  occult  and  perverse  science  of  govern- 
ment, if  all  good  is  but  relative,  a  sovereign  people  arc  more 
rational,  tractable,  and  dispassionate,  than  individual  sove- 
reigns, whether  regal  or  aristocratic ;  less  accidental  than  the 
happy  accident  which  a  monarch  may  be. 

Seldom  denied  in  England  since  that  war,  universally  de- 
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clared  '.lnoughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  noirly  unaiiiniously 
acknowk'dgod  in  the  United  States,  that  struggle  devoJMpcd 
and  etdiaiKvfd  not  only  the  military  power  of  the  country,  hut 
its  geiionil  welfare  in  every  way.  To  be  just,  war  must  be 
indispensable.  Causeless  wurSj  nuide  by  ambitious  moiiarchs, 
ministers,  or  mistresses,  Hhould  not  be  confounded  with  those 
deliberately  and  reluctantly  und»riaken  by  a  people.  Less 
than  fifteen  hundred  Americans  slain  during  that  war  were  not 
too  dearly  sacrificed  to  the  vindication  of  a  nation  from  foreign 
wrong  by  a  hostile  nation,  which  confessed  more  than  that 
number  of  Americans  impressed  ;  whose  war-charges  wore  less 
than  prior  losses  by  IJritish  marine-depredaiiouh ;  less  also 
than  the  cost  of  a  restrictive  system,  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  avoid  war. 
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Algiers  —  Hnrlovv's  Treaty  —  Tribiito  —  Frii/atc  (Jeorgo  Washington  sent 
to  CoiistiiiitiiiDplc — licar,  the  Conaiil,  8<;iit  away  —  Consuls  Noah  anil 
Jones  —  Prizes  of  th«  Alm-llino  at  Ali,Mers  —  President's  Message — War 
declared  —  Decatur's  Sijiiadron  —  Treaties  of  Peace,  renouncinff  Tribute, 
dictated  to  Aljfiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  —  (,'onsnl  Jones's  Journal  —  Buin- 
bridgc's  S(iuadron. 

A  DECLARATION  of  war,  rccoinmciitlod  l»y  Prcsiilont  Madison, 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  thirteenth  Conj^ress ;  for  wliich 
a  bill  passed  both  houses,  and  was  a[)[)r()vc(l  by  him  in  the  last 
hour  of  that  session,  on  the  3d  of  jNIareh,  IHIT).  Hostilities, 
and  triumphs,  which  distinguished  the  American  flag  in  the 
Mediterranean  betokened  lingering  recollections  of  the  contest 
just  closed  with  Englan<l ;  and  proud  feelings,  less  of  resent- 
ment than  power,  by  corollary  to  the  great  naval  problem, 
solved  in  spite  of  Groat  Britain,  to  display  American  inde- 
pendence of  all  maritime  dominion. 

Algiers,  the  principal  of  several  of  those  regencies,  for  cen- 
turies established  and  triumphing,  if  not  flourishing,  in  ancient 
Mauritania,  or  Numidia,  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa, 
stretching  towards  Gibraltar  and  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic, 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Cairo  and  Suez  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  was  a 
military  democracy,  by  rude  despotic  institutions,  resembling 
American  government,  as  extremes  meet.  In  perfect  eipiality, 
and  by  universal  suffrage,  certain  classes  of  a  mongrel  popu- 
lace, Turkish,  Moorish,  and  European,  chose  a  chief  magis- 
trate, called  the  Dey,  from  the  wliole  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
Algerine  suffragans,  without  even  the  i)rior  condition  of  na- 
turalization.    Bearing  arms  seemed  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
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only,  qualification  for  u  voice  in  the  election,  by  tumultuous 
inauguration,  informally  proclaimed,  much  an  the  succession 
of  legitimate  monarchs  to  inherited  thrones  is  done.  The 
Dey,  thus  cliosen  by  all  those  bearing  arms,  was  swnrn  into 
office,  not  by  a  priest,  or  religious  rite,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary coronation,  but  by  the  chief  Cadi,  or  chief  justice,  just  as 
the  American  President  is ;  and  a  Senate,  called  a  Divan,  were 
his  appointed  counsellors. 

This  military,  despotic,  and  piratical  democracy,  to  which, 
after  the  example  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  the 
American  republic  paid  annual  tribute,  governed,  attached  to 
the  considerable  city  of  Algiers,  a  territory  less  extensive  or 
populous,  and  much  less  powerful,  than  any  one  of  several  of 
the  States  of  this  I'nion.  The  Algerine  army  did  not  exceed 
5000  undisciplined  and  ill-paid  militia.  The  government  liad 
only  one  vessel  of  war,  a  half-armed  frigate,  not  u  third  of  the 
size  or  force  of  an  American  frigate.  The  rest  of  the  Alge- 
rine navy  was  made  up  of  private  armed  corsairs,  in  whoso 
plunder  the  Dey  shared,  as  the  pay  for  their  authority  to  de- 
predate. (Jenoese,  Venetians,  Sicilians,  I'ortuguese,  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  aiul  French,  were  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  captures  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  three 
neighboring  regencies,  confederated  by  no  bond  of  union,  but 
each  State  sending  forth  cruisers,  as  it  were,  to  fish  for  sup- 
plies, whenever  wanted.  The  Algerine  public  revenues,  from 
taxation,  did  not  exceed  $800,000  a-year.  All  the  rest  of 
the  budget  was  provided  by  sea-plunder.  Overthrow  of  such 
inveterate,  cuntemptible,  yet  formidable  freebooting,  by  easy 
and  unresisted  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  was  reserved,  after 
ages  of  its  endurance,  for  the  work  of  a  trans- Atlantic  navy. 
Soon  after  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  penetrated  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  showed  how  easy  it  was  to  put  down  the  piratical 
despotism,  the  English  navy  reduced  the  pirates,  by  still 
greater  discomfitures,  to  well-nigh  annihilation  ;  and  then  the 
French,  with  navy  and  array,  followed,  conquered  the  terri- 
tory, colonized,  and  hold  it  as  a  school  of  tactics  for  young 
soldiers,  and,  perhaps,  a  highway  to  Egypt  and  British  East 
India. 
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The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  Spain  was  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful  empire  of  Europe,  with  all  the  treasures  of  Ame- 
rica at  command,  and  Lonis  XIV.,  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
French  majesty,  tried  in  vain  to  root  out  these  nests  of  African 
pirates.  IJy  treaties,  in  l(iG*2,  Charles  II.  made  peace  with 
them  for  Enf];laiid,  which  lasted  ever  after,  hy  some  unpub- 
lislu  d  understanding,  preserving  English  commerce  from  their 
deprediitlons,  while,  acknowledging  no  law  of  nations,  and 
subsisting  by  sea-pillage,  those  barbarians  defied  and  plun- 
dered all  other  nations.  During  the  negotiations  for  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Joseph  Bonaparte  proposed  a  plan 
of  concert,  between  Franco,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
for  the  suppression  of  that  system  of  rapine  and  piracy, 
wherel^y,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  great  powers  of  Christendom, 
the  smaller  States  were  annoyed  by  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  to 
which  the  British  negotiator.  Cornwallis,  acceded;  but  his 
government  rejected  the  suggestion.  To  Joseph's  confidential 
letters  to  the  First  Consul,  his  brother's  answer  was,  "  Mo- 
derate your  joy.  Cornwallis  is  a  man  of  feeling,  and  so  are 
Tou  :  but  the  Svlla  ])artv  never  had  any.  You  will  not  sue- 
ceed,  and  Cornwallis  will  be  censured.  Here  we  all  approve 
of  your  plan."  By  the  Sylla  party,  Napoleon  meant  the 
English  aristocracy.  He  and  Joseph  often  designated  the 
Roman  patricians  and  plebeians  as  the  parties  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  by  Roman  illustration,  much  more  usual  in  French 
than  in  English  or  American  argument.  At  St.  Helena,  Na- 
poleon told  O'Meara,  when  speaking  of  Pellew's  expedition  to 
Algiers,  "  I  proposed  to  your  government  to  unite  with  me, 
either  to  destroy  entirely  those  nests  of  pirates,  or,  at  least,  to 
destroy  their  ships  and  fortresses,  and  make  them  cultivate 
their  country,  and  abandon  piracy.  But  your  ministers  would 
not  consent  to  it,  owing  to  a  mean  jealousy  of  the  Americans, 
with  whom  the  barbarians  were  at  war.  I  wanted  to  anni- 
hilate them,  though  it  did  not  concern  me  much,  as  they 
generally  respectetl  my  flag,  and  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
Marseilles."  In  1802,  when  that  French  suggestion  was  re- 
jected by  England,  the  first  hostilities  prevailed  between  the 
United  States  and  those  bai'barians.     If,  as  Napoleon  averred, 
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the  English  ministry  preserved  the  pirates  from  destruction,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  them  against  the  Americans,  seldom 
has  selfish  jealousy  proved  more  short-sighted,  for  it  was  con- 
tests with  those  enemies  which  prepared  the  American  navy 
for  its  triumphant  resistance  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  some 
years  after  Preble  and  his  pupils  undoubtedly  laid  the  founda- 
tion. Most  of  the  officers  distinguished  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land  hfid  been  to  school  in  that  with  Tripoli. 

As  American  commerce  spread  throughout  the  Mediterra- 
neai.  endangered  by  the  Barbary  powers,  early  attention  of 
government  to  the  subject,  urged  by  the  navigation  interest, 
and  by  party  opponents  reproaching  Washington's  adminis- 
tration with  neglect  of  it,  was  aflbrded  by  an  ignominous  treaty 
with  Algiers,  in  1795,  stipulating  payment  of  annual  tribute ; 
disadvantageous  terms,  but  the  best  that  could  be  obtained, 
says  Washington's  confidential  historian,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. Next  year,  under  John  Adams's  administration,  a  still 
more  discreditable  treaty,  with  Tripoli,  was  eft'ected  by  Joel 
Barlow,  conmiissioned  for  that  purpose  by  President  Washing- 
ton, the  settlement  with  Tripoli  being  guarantied  by  the  Dey 
of  Algiers.  The  French  llevulution  was  then  consummate; 
by  whose  disrupture  from  old  abuses  many  considerate  men, 
English  aiid  American,  as  well  as  French,  breaking  loose  from 
what  they  deemed  priestcraft  as  odious  as  kingcraft,  vibrated 
from  servility  to  licentiousness,  and  substituted  infidelity  for 
Christianity.  Accordingly,  Joel  Barlow,  aggravating  a  grant 
of  tribute  by  treaty,  incorporated  with  it,  by  way  of  concili- 
ating Moslem  favor,  that  '•'■  the  government  (d'  the  United 
States  is  in  no  sense  founded  oii  the  Christian  religion;" 
terms,  however  true,  liable  to  otVensive  misconceplion,  but 
unanimously  ratified,  together  with  trilnite,  by  the  Senate,  to 
whom  President  Adams  submitted  the  treaty.  A  practical 
commentary  on  that  oft'ensive  ])hrase  was  given  hy  Monroe, 
Secretary  of  State's,  letter,  of  tlie  i")tli  of  April.  1S16  (the 
day  Decatur's  sipiadron  sailed  from  New  York,  to  [lunisli  the 
Algerine  breach  of  faith),  revoking  tlie  consular  commission 
of  Mordecai  iNIanasses  Noali,  and  ordering  him  to  leave  Al- 
giers,  because  he  was   not  of  the  Christian  religitm ;  it  not 
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being  known,  as  intimated  by  his  official  revocation,  when  he 
was  appointed,  that  ho  was  a  Jew,  which  was  deemed  a  disad- 
vantage to  his  consular  functions.  In  1797,  a  third  treaty  was 
made,  with  the  remaining  regency,  Tunis,  also  promising  tri- 
bute, of  which  not  less  than  1,000,000  of  dollars  was  paid 
before  the  pirates  made  war  on  the  United  States,  on  various 
frivolous  pretexts,  for  plunder  more  lucrative  than  tribute. 
The  three  American  treaties,  in  many  of  tlieir  stipulations, 
resemble  the  three  English  treaties  of  England,  in  1(502,  with 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Morocco,  called  Fez,  except  that  none  of 
the  English  treaties  promises  tribute,  as  all  the  American 
treaties  do. 

Among  the  strange  impositions  by  these  barbiu  .a.is  on  mari- 
time j)o\vers,  the  most  capable  of  defying  and  suppressing  them, 
>vas,  their  reciuiring  British  and  other  vessels  of  war  to  convey 
agents  and  contributions  to  Constantinople :  the  African  re- 
gencies acknowledging  the  suscreignty  of  the  Asiatic  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  In  1800,  the  United  States  frigate  (u>orge  Wash- 
ington being  sent  with  the  annual  tribute  to  Algiers,  the  Dey 
insisted  ttu  Captain  Dainbridge  going  with  that  vessel,  his 
American  officers  and  crew,  and  the  Amr  rican  Hag  in  a  less 
conspicuous  position  than  the  Algerine,  to  carry  the  Dey's 
ambassador  and  presents  to  Constantinople,  and  tlicn,  further- 
more, return  on  the  business  to  Algiers.  Cajitain  I5ainI)ridgo 
objected,  and  the  American  consul,  an  Irishman,  named  O'Brien, 
remonstrated.  But  the  Dey  insisted,  'fhc  British  consul.  Fal- 
con, assured  the  Dey  that  Lord  Keith,  the  British  admiral,  had 
promised  to  send  a  ship  of  war  for  the  purpose,  which  might 
be  daily  expected.  The  Dey  consented  to  wait  a  few  days,  to 
see  if  the  British  ship  would  arrive.  But  when  she  did  arrive, 
a  24-gun  sloop  of  war,  sent  from  ^lahon,  by  Admiral  Keith's 
orders,  to  carry  the  Algerine  ambassador  and  presents  to  the 
Sultan,  the  Dey  and  his  ministers,  besides  several  other  per- 
sons of  inlluence,  made  many  objections  to  it,  and  the  Ameri- 
can consul  was  finally  told  that  the  Dey's  mind  and  his  minis- 
ters were  soured  against  the  English,  and  the  American  ship 
must  carry  the  amba>sador  and  presents,  or  the  Dey  would  uo 
longer  hold  to  his  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
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England,  hy  refusing  to  put  down  these  pirates,  may  have 
deemed  them  a  olieck  on  all  the  feeble  maritime  states  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thereby  useful  to  her  monopoly  of  the 
ocean.  AVhether,  as  Napoleon  stated,  the  British  government 
countenanced  them  also  as  injurious  to  American  commerce,  it 
was  Tobias  Lear's  official  representation  to  the  President,  and 
laid  by  him  before  Congress,  when,  on  the  declaration  of  our 
war  of  181'J  against  Great  Britain,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  sent 
away  Mr.  Lear  from  the  consulate  there,  and  threatened  war 
against  the  United  States,  that  "  under  present  circumstances, 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  British,  with  whom  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  Dey  has  a  treaty,  oiTensive  and  defen- 
sive."' We  were  thus  made,  in  Congress,  to  believe  that  the 
Algernie  hostilities  were  the  direct  offspring  of  ours  with  Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Noah,  who  went  to  Tunis  as  American  consul  in 

1814,  is  of  opinion  that  such  was  not  the  case.  JSIr.  Kichard 
Jones,  who  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  riiiladelphia  when 
liiat  frigate  was  stranded  and  captured  at  Tripoli  in  1802,  and 
imprisoned  there,  appointed  consul  to  that  regency  in  1812, 
was  captured  on  his  way  there,  the  first  of  November  of  that 
year,  by  the  Grampus,  British  vessel  of  war.  Captain  Barrie, 
who  informed  Mr.  Jones  that  ALners  had  declaretl  war  against 
America.  Mr.  Jones's  opinion  is,  from  much  experience  in 
Tripoli,  that  the  JJarbarians  of  that  coast  were  British  instru- 
ments of  hostility  against  the  I'nited  States.  On  the  ->(Hh  of 
November,  1814,  a  new  'It'tish  consul,  Warrington,  landed  at 
Tripoli,  with  intelligence,  according  to  !Mr.  Jones,  that  the 
English  had  taken  Washington,  and  with  1500  men  defeated 
20,000  Americans.  Oil  tlie  5th  of  February,  ISlf),  advices 
reacheil  Tripoli  '.'■*<  preliminaries  of  peace  Avere  signed  at 
Ghent   the    24th   of   December.      On    the  14th  of    February, 

1815,  the  Bey's  ministers  told  Mr.  Joi\es,  in  answer  to  his 
official  iiKpiiry,  that  American  prizes  taken  from  the  Kiiglish 
and  sent  into  Tripoli  might  be  disposed  of  there.  On  the  IHh 
of  March,  1815,  two  prizes  to  the  Abielli/io  j)rivateer  of  Boston 
arrivetl.  Tlie  Hritish  Hag  liaving  been  hoisted  on  those  vessels 
for  their  protection  from  British  recapture  or  Tiipolitan  moles- 
tation as  the  prizes  entered  the  port,  and  when  they  anchored 
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within  it,  tlie  flags  being  struck  by  Mr.  Jones's  direction,  the 
Biishiiw  inimciliately  sent  to  him  inquiring,  for  the  British  con- 
sul's information,  why  the  British  flag  was  struck.  The  British 
consul  at  the  same  time  sent  his  drogoman,  and  took  the  two 
English  captains  from  the  prizes.  Next  day  the  Abicllino, 
Captain  Wycr,  entered  the  port,  followed  by  the  British  brig 
of  war  Pauline,  Captain  Mainwaring.  Much  controversy  en- 
sued between  the  American  consul  and  the  Bashaw,  who  refused 
to  sutter  the  Abpellino's  prizes  to  be  either  sold,  or  safely  laid 
up  till,  as  Mr.  Jones  proposed,  the  American  and  British 
governuieiits  should  determine  whether,  as  the  American  con- 
sul insisted,  it  was  an  American  right,  according  to  treaty  with 
Tripoli,  to  dispose  of  them  there,  or,  as  the  Bashaw  aflirmed, 
forbid  by  his  treaty  with  England.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
181/),  British  troops  arrived  from  Malta,  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  American  prizes,  and  sailed  with  them  fronj  Tripoli. 
In  Mr.  Jones's  journal  many  aggravations  are  noted  of  that 
retaking  by  English  military  force  of  American  prizes  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli.  Whether  the  wrong  was  done  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Bashaw  and  his  full  concurrence  ma)  be  i.iade 
a  question  ^  iie  English  marine  was  so  powerful,  that  per- 
haps the  Trio Oiitan  gov.,rnment  found  it  necessary  to  submit 
to  its  violation  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  But,  in  Mr.  Jones's 
judgment,  Avho  instantly  struck  the  American  flag  on  the  occa- 
sion, according  to  all  appearances,  there  was  not  oidy  an 
imderstanding,  but,  as  the  !'asha^^•  pleaded,  a  treaty,  between 
England  and  Tripoli,  which  required  what  was  <U)ne. 

On  the  28d  of  February,  181.'),  a  confidential  message  from 
the  President  called  the  attentidii  of  Conixress  to  the  lonjr- 
forgotten  letter  of  Consul-! letieral  licar,  of  Algiers,  laid  before 
a  prior  Congress,  the  17th  of  Novenil)c'r,  1SI2,  concerning  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  Dey,  and  recomnuMiding  an  act  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  llcgency  ol  Algiers, 
with  provisi(jn3  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  Next  day,  the 
House  of  Representatives  went  into  secret  session  accordinglv, 
and  John  Forsyth,  from  the  Connnitlee  on  Foreign  lUlations, 
reported  a  bill,  which  William  (iit-tnii  moved  to  recommit,  for 
a  detailed  report  of  facts,  and  Boiling  Hall  moved  to  postpone 
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indefinitely.  Hall's  motion  bein;^^  negatived  by  a  large  major- 
ity, 108  to  21  votes,  he  then  moved  to  amend  Gaston's  motion 
for  recommitment  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by 
reference  to  a  Select  Cornnnittee,  which  motion  succeeded, 
and,  thus  amended,  Gaston  s  motion  was  adopted  by  79  votes 
to  42.  The  Special  Committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Gas- 
toh,  Ffrsyth,  Ward,  Grosvenf.r,  Seybert,  M'Kim,  and  Newton. 
On  the  28th  of  February,  1815,  Mr.  Gaston  reported  a  bill, 
with  a  detail  of  circumstances.  Charles  Goldsborough  moved 
to  defer  hostilities,  if  the  Dey,  on  demand,  delivered  up  the 
American  captives  he  held,  and  returned  to  a  state  of  peace 
with  the  United  States  ;  Avhich  was  negatived  by  92  votes  to 
47;  and  then  the  bill  passed  by  94  ayes  to  32  nays  —  all 
parties  mixed  together  on  both  sides.  The  Senate  at  once 
concurred,  without  amendment,  and  the  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  authorizing  all  such  acts  of 
precaution  and  hostility  as  the  state  of  war  will  justify,  inclu- 
ding privateering,  to  subdue,  seize,  and  mako  prize  of  all  ves- 
sels, goods,  and  eftects  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  his  subjects. 

Our  war  with  Algiers  enabled  a  government  which,  com- 
pared with  others,  is  sparing  of  naval  or  military  rewards,  not 
only  to  display  in  Europe  the  triumphant  navy  of  the  rnited 
States,  but  elevate  some  of  its  officers  who  had  been  distin- 
guished by  valor  and  fortitude,  either  in  victories  or  defeats  — 
some  in  both.  Decatur,  just  brought  home  from  captivity, 
after  his  noble  defence  of  the  frigate  President,  who  had  served 
so  heroic  an  apprenticeslup  at  Tripoli,  was  selected  to  command 
the  squadron  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  ordered  to  hoist  his 
broad  pennant  on  board  the  frigate  named  after  that  which  the 
English  captured  from  the  French,  and  the  Americans  from 
the  English  —  the  Guerriere.  The  Epervier,  another  capture 
by  Americans  from  English,  after  being  captured  by  English 
from  French,  was  also  of  Decatur's  sfpuidron,  together  with 
his  prize,  the  Macedonian.  When  instigating  hostihties  against 
the  United  States,  "  the  whole  American  navy  will  be  ours  in 
six  months,"  said  the  British  consul  to  the  Dey;  "and  now," 
paid  one  of  his  officers  to  the  consul,  "•  they  attack  us  with  two 
of  the  prizes  taken  from  you."     The  Algeriue  retort  might 
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have  said  three:  the  Gucrriere,  Macedonian,  and  Epervier.  If, 
as  might  and  should  have  been  done,  frigates  called  the  Java, 
the  Confiance,  and  other  trophy  ships,  had  composed  Decatur's 
squadron,  every  vessel  under  his  command  would  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  British  flag  it  bore  being  struck  to  an 
American  victor :  credential  from  the  New  to  the  Old  V7orld, 
borne  by  that  gallant,  handsome  young  seaman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Crowninshield,  proposed  to 
Congress  to  equip  two  seventy-fours,  six  frigates,  three  sloops 
of  war,  and  six  or  eight  smaller  vessels  for  the  expedition  to 
the  Mediterranean,  in  two  squadrons.  The  first  was  collected 
at  New  York,  whither  the  Guerriere  proceeded  from  Philadel- 
phia, the  Constellation  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Ontario  from 
Baltimore.  The  Congress,  Captain  Morris,  destined  eventu- 
ally for  the  Mediterranean,  was  equipped  at  Portsmouth,  to 
take,  in  the  first  place,  William  Eustis  as  minister  to  Holland, 
and,  as  passenger,  the  Reverend  Edward  Everett,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Brattle-Street  Church,  since  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
Congress  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in 
England,  whose  brother,  Alexander  Everett,  afterwards  minis- 
ter to  Spain  and  to  China,  Avas  secretary  of  Dr.  Eustis's  lega- 
tion. Mrs.  Bonaparte,  the  American  wife  of  the  dethroned 
King  of  Westphalia,  was  also  a  passenger  in  the  Congress. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1815,  Decatur's  squadron  put  to  sea 
from  New  York  —  three  frigates,  two  sloops  of  Avar,  and  four 
smaller  Acssels;  on  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  captured  the  Al- 
gerine  frigate  Massouda,  after  a  short  engagement,  in  the 
course  of  Avhich  the  Algerine  admiral,  the  famous  Ilammida, 
a  Bedouin  Arab  of  the  Desert,  Avho  had  become  celebrated  at 
sea,  was  cut  in  two  by  a  chain-shot ;  and  tAVo  days  after,  the 
sciuadron  drove  ashore  and  burned  another  Algerine  cruiser. 
On  the  28th  ,i  June,  1815,  Decatur  dictated,  on  board  the 
Guerriere,  an  extremely  humiliathg  peace  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
whose  minister  was  compel;  u  to  sign  it  on  board  the  American 
frigate,  exactly  as  Decatur  and  Mr.  Shaler,  the  ncAv  consul 
there,  presented  it  to  him,  as  they  took  it  from  Washington. 
Tribute  renounced  for  evor,  prisoners  emancipated,  compensa- 
tion for  vvhatevxT  losses  were  stated,  together  with  stipulations 
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for  humanities  of  international  law.  were  the  terms  of  a  treaty, 
which  served  as  a  model  to  similar  condition?  soon  after  sub- 
mitted to,  unresistingly,  by  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  to  which  places 
Decatur  quickly  proceeded  from  Algiers. 

Mr.  Jones's  journal  for  the  month  of  July,  181  r»,  states  that, 
"  13th  July,  one  of  the  Bashaw's  cruisers  arrived  spoke  five 
diys  ago,  off  Cape  Passero,  nine  Algerine  vessels  of  war 
cruising  for  Americans."  Decatur  made  much  use  of  thai 
circumstance  in  effecting  the  treaty.  Ho  told  the  Bashaw, 
daily  expecting  the  return  of  his  cruisers,  that  they  would  bo 
captured  by  the  Americans,  if  caught  at  any  time  before  the 
treaty  was  signed.  26th  of  July,  two  vessels,  under  English 
colors,  from  Malta,  gave  information  at  Tripoli  of  the  capture 
of  an  Algerine  frigate  by  Commodore  Decatur,  and  destruction 
of  an  Algerine  brig.  "August  0th,  IHlf),"  the  journal  is, 
"  arrived,  American  squadron,  three  frigates,  one  sloop  of  war, 
and  two  schooners,  under  Commodore  Decatur."  On  boai'd 
his  ship  it  was  arranged  with  the  consul  to  demand  $20,000 
for  the  prizes  which  the  Bashaw  had  permitted  the  English  to 
take  out  of  the  port,  and  for  the  detention  of  the  Abajllino 
more  than  two  niontlis  in  Tripoli,  after  Mr.  Jones  demanded 
the  detention  of  the  English  brig  Pauline  twenty-four  hours, 
till  the  Abajllino  could  in  that  time  go  to  sea.  On  tliis  demand 
by  Decatur,  the  town  was  filled  with  more  than  10,000  Arabs, 
for  the  defence  of  the  place.  A  sheik  or  officer  accompanied 
Mr.  Jones  on  board  the  Guerriere,  and  entreated  some  abate- 
ment of  the  sum  demanded,  from  which  $5000  were  finally 
deducted,  on  eon<lition  that  ten  slaves,  Danish,  Neapolitan,  and 
Calabria  n,  shoukl  be  released,  as  liiey  wore,  and  sent  on  board 
the  Guerriere.  Next  day,  Aiigust  9th,  1815,  the  American 
fiag  was  rchoisted  at  the  American  consulate,  as  the  jom-nal 
states,  witli  all  due  honor  and  solenuiity.  The  journal  entry 
is :  — 

"  VVc(lncs!(Iay  9tli.  'I'lic  bntKl  was  sent  on  s-'h^ro,  men  to  swny  up  the  tojv 
masl,  and  jiiit  llic  Aniericnn  arms  up.  At  liiilf  past  nine  o'clock.  A.  i\I.,  the 
flag  was  hoifited,  wliile  the  band  played  the  Prcsidfnt'.-i  marcli  on  the  con- 
sular  house,  the  consul  in  full  unilbrni,  and  all  under  its  proleclioti  hi;i,ii.r 
present,  with  a  numerous  concourse  ofTrii)olitaus,  and  saluted  with  thirty- 
one  guns,  which  was  returned  troni  the  connnodore's  ship.     Tne  number  of 
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thirty-one  {juns  was  insisfod  on,  because  the  same  number  had  been  once 
fired  on  tlio  relioisting  of  tiio  Frencii  (iag.  At  11  o'clock,  the  comiriodore, 
with  a  number  of  liis  officers,  ciime  on  shore,  after  receivin<j  tiic  visits  of  the 
consuls,  waited  on  the  Hiishaw,  with  all  officers  he  thought  proper.  The 
Baslmw  then  cxprotj.sod  hi;*  satistijction  at  the  adjustment  of  our  diffiircnces, 
and  his  determination  to  live  in  peace  with  the  United  States,  wiiich  tiie 
commodore  assured  his  excellency  was  equally  the  wish  of  our  government. 
On  retiriti^r  liom  the  castle,  the  commodore  was  saluted  with  nineteen  guns 
from  the  (  i>tle.  which  was  returned  from  the  conunodore's  siiip,  being  ten 
more  than  are  generally  fired  on  such  an  occasion,  but  as  it  had  been  given 
to  the  Kriplisli  ambassador  two  years  ago,  I  recpiired  the  same  number, 
observiiii.'  that  we  did  not  require  any  more  than  any  other  nation,  but  that 
no  nation  should  he  entitled  to  more  respect  than  the  United  States  and  her 
representatives.  The  commodore  and  his  officers  dined  in  the  American 
consulate,  amid  tlic  acclamations  of  the  Tripolitans,  who  were  rejoiced  at 
the  peace,  and  with  evening  they  went  on  board,  and  made  sail  for  Sicily." 

When  Al'.ncrs  made  war  on  America  (such  was  the  common 
phrase),  an  English  idea  was  inculcated  at  Algiers,  that  in  six 
months  the  whole  miliiant  American  marine  would  be  destroyed. 
And  the  impression  was  also  general  that,  by  British  interdict, 
the  Americans  were  prevented  ever  to  send  any  ship  of  the 
line  to  sea.  Soon  after  Decatur's  easy  subjugation  of  the  three 
Barbary  Regencies,  Commodore  Bainbridge  succeeded  him,  in 
the  first  ship  of  the  line  ever  manned  by  the  United  States,  the 
Independence,  attended  by  a  second  scjuadron.  Peace  with 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  had  then  been  made  on  our  own 
terms,  dictated  by  Decatur,  and  submitted  to  by  the  Barba- 
rians, whose  dread  of  the  Americans  induced  them  to  yield  at 
once,  without  an  effort  at  resistance. 

Prodigious  changes  had  taken  place  in  marine  dominion 
throughout  Europe,  America,  and  Africa,  from  American  con- 
tests with  the  African  Barbarians,  about  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  in  1802,  to  that  of  Fontainbleau,  in  April,  1814, 
by  which  Napoleon  was  deposed.  Soon  after  he  stated,  at  St. 
Helena,  that  at  the  treaiy  of  Amiens  his  plenipoterUiary, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  proposed  to  suppress  the  piratical  regen- 
cies, he  said  to  O'Meara,  "  the  sea  is  yours  ;  your  seamen  are 
as  much  superior  to  ours  as  the  Dutch  were  once  to  yours.  I 
think,  however,  tliat  the  Americans  are  better  seamen  than 
vours,  because  they  are   less   numerous."     O'Meara  replied, 
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"  The  Americans  have  a  considerable  number  of  English  sea- 
men in  their  service,  who  pass  for  Americana,  which  is  remark- 
able, as,  independent  of  other  circumstances,  the  American 
discipline  on  hoard  of  men  of  war  is  much  more  severe  than 
ours.  If  the  Americans  had  a  large  navy,  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  have  as  many  seamen  in  each  ship  as  they 
have  at  present.  On  the  remark  that  American  naval  dis- 
cipline is  severer  than  British,  Napoleon  smiled,  and  said  it 
was  very  hard  to  believe."  Wliat  would  luive  been  his  incredu- 
lity, if,  in  1802,  told  that  in  1814,  dethroned  from  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world,  his  own,  or  rather  a  French  treaty,  con- 
cerning the  place  of  his  confinement  on  tlie  coast  of  Italy,  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  would  stipulate  that  all  the  powers, 
Russia,  Pru^ssia,  Austria,  England,  "  engage  the  employment 
of  their  good  offices  to  make  the  Barbary  powers  respect  the 
flag  and  territory  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  to  cause  its  rela- 
tions Avith  the  Barbary  regencies  to  be  assimilated  to  those  of 
France"  'i  Tlie  French  dictator,  who,  as  Emperor,  in  those 
prodigious  ten  years,  subdued  all  Europe,  except  the  British 
islands,  Spanish  provinces  and  people,  in  1802  proposed  to 
England  to  suppress  the  African  pirates,  in  1814  was  con- 
strained to  ask  for  his  own  protection  from  them,  just  when  a 
transatlantic  marine,  which  he  only  then,  wlien  too  late,  began 
to  appreciate,  amazed  Europe  and  intimidated  the  African 
regencies  by  triumphs  over  the  British  navy,  become,  since 
1805,  irresistible. 

Buoyant  with  confidence  and  progression,  boundless  in  re- 
source, the  United  States  began  a  new  maritime  and  industrial 
career.  Great  Britain,  still  material,  but  no  longer  moral, 
mistress  of  the  sea,  with  vast  artificial  means  and  immense 
national  character,  had  closed  her  second  attempt  to  subdue 
the  United  States  of  America,  developing  capacity  inexhaust- 
ible for  maritime,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  commercial  ad- 
vancement, with  the  irrepressible  energy  of  freemen.  Ameri- 
can fleet  after  fleet  was  despatched  over  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean,  to  subdue  and  humble  African  pirates,  tole- 
rated, if  not  encouraged,  by  Europe,  whom  Charles  V.,  greatest 
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of  European  emperors,  Louib  XIV.,  Nivpoieon,  and  Nelson, 
tried  in  vain  to  overthrow. 

The  Montreal  llorald  fiuiig  this  British  sarcasm  at  oiu-  Al- 
gerino  war :  — 

"In  the  courts  and  cities  of  Algiers  there  are  no  American  factions  and 
money-interests  to  co  interact  the  administration,  as  there  were  in  Ix)ndon 
and  other  towns  and  cities  of  Britain  when  the  late  war  was  commenced. 
The  dispute  is  at  length  left  to  nations  worthy  of  one  another  —  prevail 
who  will." 

When  this  recollection  of  that  unworthy  envy,  its  own  exe- 
cutioner, is  put  on  paper,  a  large  party  in  Canada  is  calling 
for  annexation  with  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  England 
for  union  of  this  country  with  that  to  uphold  free  government 
against  the  comhined  despots  of  Europe :  for  the  mother  and 
daughter,  in  the  language  of  prime  minister  Canning  to  an 
American  minister,  to  stand  together  for  liberty  against  tlie 
world. 
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THE   END. 


